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PREFACE 


The National Conference went this year for the third 
time to the Pacific Coast. In 1889 about ninety people from the 
eastern and middle states crossed the Rocky Mountains and 
were met by about twice their number in San Francisco. Six- 
teen years later more than three times as many pilgrims trav- 
eled over the plains and were joined by a handful from among 
the mountains, but when they reached Portland, owing to the 
distractions of a great exposition, comparatively few of the 
residents of Oregon met with them. After another interval, 
this time only half as long, the Conference went to the far 
west for the third time. Of the total of eight hundred and odd 
registered delegates at Seattle, about half had crossed the 
mountains, but the local attendance was larger than ever be- 
fore in the history of the Conference, even than in Cleveland, 
where the registration was three times as large. 

Nothing could show more clearly the passing of the old 
charity ideal and the coming in of the social justice ideal that 
has supplanted it than the proceedings of the 40th Conference. 
One almost wonders whether the change of opinion, if not of 
method, has not gone to a new extreme and whether we have 
not forgotten that not all of the world’s woes are due to social 
conditions but that some of them have intrinsic and subjective 
causes. 

It seems to one who has known the Conference intimately 
during almost the period of a generation, that the fortieth 
meeting marks the close of an era in its history and the open- 
ing of a new one. Hence it is an opportune time for an elderly 
man whose life is behind him to be replaced as Secretary by 
one with the flush of dawn on his brow and the strong pulse 
of youthful energy in his veins. 

May a personal word be pardoned and may I say that to 
me the great Conference has been a wonderful university of the 
humanities, and in giving up the business as Secretary, I shall 
all the more enjoy the work as a member. 

The 41st Conference will meet in Memphis, Tennessee, be- 
ginning May 8th, 1914, and Graham Taylor of Chicago, well 
known in every good word and work, but chiefly known and 
loved as the soul of Chicago Commons, will preside. 


Vineland, N. J. A. J. 
December 11th, 1913. 
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President's Address 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Frank Tucker, New York 


For the fortieth time this National Conference of Charities 
and Correction meets tonight. History records no more vivid, 
startling and dramatic period in the life of a nation than these 
four decades, because of the greatness of the industrial 
changes that have taken place. The Conference has played a 
part of tremendous importance in the evolution of thought 
that has made the nation throb with new ideals, new demands, 
new strivings for an everyday practice of democracy. 

The men and women who year after year have gathered 
here have been vital forces in bringing the nation face to face 
with its greatest problems. They have been vital because 
their contact was direct and immediate with the human waste 
that poured out from the economic processes of our expand- 
ing industrial life and from the puny efforts to suppress great 
natural impulses, desires and needs by unsocial man-made 
laws. They have been vital because they have been intoler- 
ant of a life guided by axiomatic philosophy. They have been 
vital because every man and woman who comes here has 
helped in the daily routine of life to better conditions and to 
make individuals happier. 

The Conference as a forum has been a national conscience. 
It has served as a continuing memory for the people. Year 
after year the experience and knowledge gained in daily con- 
tact with poverty, crime, physical and mental disability have 
been poured out. Year after year has seen a growing revolt 
against the dogmas that the poor would be always with us and 
that man was inherently depraved. Year after year the word 
prevention has been louder and louder. The demand 
for the cause has become more insistent. Year after year new 
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experiments in constructive social efforts have been reported 
here. The message has been taken back to hundreds of other 
communities and has stimulated them toeffort. A national organ 
of social work has grown to a circulation of thousands, indi- 
eative of the growing interest in social and economic condi- 
tions. What other nation can point to a magazine like The 
Survey! 

But has all this constructive work, this research into the 
causes of poverty and crime caused lack of interest in the care 
of the prisoner, the insane, the drunkard, the prostitute? Has 
the National Conference lost interest in the problems of cus- 
todial care? On the contrary, hand in hand with the desire and 
effort to prevent poverty and crime has gone the insistence 
that all that relates to institutional and home care shall be put 
on an efficiency basis. Those who have been administrators 
of institutions have also been searchers for the causes that 
brought them inmates. The housing problems of the institu- 
tion have been as keenly interesting as the housing problems 
of the community; the personnel of institutional administra- 
tion has been as strenuously discussed as the personnel of 
community administration ; the demand for an adequate stand- 
ard of living for the normal family of the community has been 
reflected in the efforts to give adequate relief to the dependent 
family. 

The change that has taken place in the National Confer- 
ence is not that it has laid aside its first interest but rather that 
it has added to its first interest another so large that it must 
inevitably result in a third and still more difficult task. 

The first interest of this Conference was the care of the de- 
pendent and the defective—primarily as a State function. To 
help the poor and punish the wicked. This was the prevalent 
conception of the function of the State. That it should be 
done humanely was the work of the philanthropist. The prob- 
lem was comparatively simple because then our civilization 
was simple. A change began almost imperceptibly. The pop- 
ulation—notably in the cities—grew rapidly. Industrial ex- 
pansion gathered headway. Labor began to agitate. Greater 
public works to meet increasing public needs were under- 
taken. The economic results of seasonal occupation became 
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apparent. The American genius for organization realized 
the enormous financial possibilities in organizing the sources 
of supply for the daily needs of life and began exploiting 
them. The same genius recognized the enormous value of 
natural resources to a growing population which had treated 
them with the prodigality of a spendthrift, and began acquir- 
ing them. Land values rose and rents with them. Educa- 
tional and cultural forces created new necessities of life even 
among those of least earning capacity. Under the pressure to 
spend old -habits of thrift were swept away. Standards of 
compensation were slow to respond—they had been fixed 
under simpler conditions of life and custom held them fast. 
The equilibrium of thousands of families became so sensitive 
that an economic disturbance was immediately reflected in 
the status of the family. The problems of publie and private 
agencies dealing with dependency became acute. More effi- 
cient methods were demanded to deal with vice and crime. 
It was at this point in our national development that the 
men and women whose interest in philanthropic work brought 
them into control of social agencies as trustees, managers and 
directors, realized the necessity for a different type of execu- 
tive to make their organizations efficient in handling their 
problems. This realization brought into the field of social 
work men and women of training both by education and 
world contact. The cry for the trained worker became coun- 
try-wide. Training schools were started. The trained work- 
er meant the trained thinker and the trained thinker wants to 
know WHY? New groups came into the field of philan- 
thropic endeavor, the settlement workers, the doctors and 
trained nurses, the lawyers, representatives of capital and la- 
bor. New activities grew out of new knowledge and new 
groups of trained men and women executives contributed 
their expert knowledge on housing, health, factory work, la- 
bor of women and children, recreation, vocational training, 
labor conditions, occupational diseases, dangerous occupa- 
tions, the living wage, the essentials of a normal standard of 
life, insurance, the right to rest one day in seven. More and 
more pronounced became the conviction that the individual 
dependent and the individual violator of the law were not 
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an unhappy necessity, but an expression of unsound social 
and economic conditions. 

This National Conference had reached the stage when pre- 
ventive philanthropy became its dominant note. It had 
reached the stage when its formulation of the causes of pov- 
erty and crime became much more definite. When the causes 
of poverty and crime had been crystallized as inefficient and 
dishonest government, inefficient education, exploitation of 
labor, exploitation of the physical and economic necessities 
of everyday life, exploitation of weaknesses of character, 
for which causes some of the best and some of the worst of 
our countrymen from captains of industry to the ward boss 
controlling organized vice, were equally guilty, the men and 
women of this Conference began to search for remedies. 
Their first demand was for a standard of living which should 
recognize certain essentials for a normal family and commun- 
ity life. From essentials to their cost; from the cost of es- 
sentials to living wage; from the setting up of standards to 
the demand for minima, these were the inevitable steps 
in this evolution of our attitude towards Poverty and Crime. 

It had taken many years to get as far as this and the steps 
had been irregular and halting. The next step came quickly 
and it was rather a giant’s leap. It needed but the grouping 
of economic propositions deduced from the discovery of new 
social facts to make the social workers group of the country 
realize that preventive philanthropy privately expressed was 
but as a straw beating against Gibraltar to break down the 
forces of greed, selfishness, ignorance, unsound tradition, and 
unsocial interpretation of law. The State had a new function 
to perform—it must prevent poverty and crime, not alone care 
for the one and punish the other. It must prevent by law, by 
constructive action, and by encouraging the cooperation of 
private social effort. Then the murmurings which had been 
faintly heard for several years, ‘‘Not Charity but Justice,’’ 


swelled into a mighty ery for ‘‘Social Justice’’ that roared 
through the nation. 


Within sixty days from the adjournment of the National 


Conference in Cleveland a year ago the problems of life which 
it had been investigating, formulating and discussing were 
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the issues in the most significant presidential campaign in half 
a century. Many of those identified with leadership in the 
Conference went into political action to make effective their 
social beliefs. Some assisted at the birth of a new party 
brought into life with a fervor that was religious; some aided 
to give a new objective to a party whose course had long been 
erratic; and some clung to the wreck of the once dominant 
political power believing its machinery could be made effe- 
tive to bring about social and economic reforms. 


When the National Conference closed its sessions in Cleve- 
land one year ago I believe it closed the second era of thought 
and discussion in its history. When that great cry for social 
justice went up from the nation in the campaign of 1912 it 
meant that poverty, crime, disease, misery and unhappiness 
existed in a land of abundance, that government had in part 
failed in its functions, in part failed to realize its opportunities 
and responsibilities, and that the people themselves had failed 
to adjust themselves and their organized mechanisms for sup- 
plying their needs to the complexities of modern life. 

But to cry for social justice is easy, to attain it a long and 
wearisome journey. It seems definite but it is only reached 
by the individual doing the thousand and one commonplace 
things that make up the daily routine of life according to 
ideals of unselfish fairness, by the family conducting its rela- 
tions with its neighbors according to ideals of unselfish coop- 
eration, and by the community demanding that its common 
needs, its common acts, and its common property shall be met, 
controlled and administered with efficiency and ideals of ser- 
vice. 

I believe the third era in the life of the National Confer- 
ence has begun. I believe that the new era will concern itself 
with constructive discussion for a program to bring about the 
health, efficiency, happiness and welfare of individual, family 
and community. A discussion that will lead to the standard- 
izing of hazy, formless ideals into definite action by individ- 
uals, families and communities in their daily routine of life 
which will mean health, material welfare, happiness in reason- 
able recreation, intelligent knowledge of this world and its 
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natural and human forces, and intellectual freedom to search 
for new knowledge. 

This state of existence, brought about by individual, fam- 
ily and community acts, based on ideals of honesty, efficiency 
and service we may well call Social Justice. To obtain it 
means coordinating and standardizing all social effort. That 
can most effectively come about through a common meeting 
place for discussion. That meeting place will continue to be 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction. We 
must expect to be the melting pot from which our knowledge 
and ideals will flow into new programs of constructive ac- 
tion. 

If we have been largely responsible for compelling the cry 
for Social Justice, we are responsible for defining it and help- 
ing to bring it about. Social Justice, it seems to me, is a state 
of community life which is in equilibrium maintained by rules 
of conduct called law. The law and its enforcement are the 
results of community knowledge, ideals and efficiency, 
brought about by education. This state of social equilibrium 
does not exclude cultural and economic contrasts in families 
and individuals. It does exclude cultural and economic ex- 
tremes and it is part of the law, a community act, to prevent 
these extremes of knowledge and ignorance, of wealth and 
poverty, in individuals. It does exclude the University and 
the College for the few while there is half time in the primary 
schools for thousands. It does exclude the possibility of a 
single individual accumulating five hundred millions of dol- 
lars through the ordinary processes of industry or finance; it 
does demand that a family shall not be hopelessly doomed to 
progressive deterioration by an inadequate wage. It does 
not exclude the possibility of variations in income or capital 
provided they are brought about by effort, energy, knowledge 
legitimately exercised or risk fairly taken. 

Social Justice demands minima below which no individual 
or family, fit to be a member of a community, shall be ex- 
pected to exist. It puts no limit on knowledge, wealth or 
power, provided they are not acquired at the expense of the 
weaker or used for their exploitation. Social Justice, on the 
contrary, demands that knowledge, wealth and power be used 
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for raising the minima of life in their everyday physical and 
intellectual expression. A world-old struggle! Yes, but 
never so nearly attained as at this moment in this Nation of 
ours. Never so nearly attained before, because never has a 
nation so young, so free from traditions and prejudices, real- 
ized and erystallized the issue so clearly. Never before have 
the minima of life been so definitely formulated by the toilers 
of all kinds and never before have wealth, power and knowl- 
ledge so freely acknowledged their responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the weaker. 

What are these minima that Social Justice demands? Let 
us list them in terms of every day needs. 

1. A Living Wage—Social Justice says the very least 
among ye shall be paid enough to have for himself and his 
family education, adequate housing, sufficient food, simple 
clothes, fuel, light and transportation, reasonable recreation, 
health, care and protection, insurance against death and dis- 
ability. It says that enough shall be paid him to maintain a 
standard of living which shall have all these essentials to the 
degree that each individual of the family may exist as a 
healthy human being, morally, mentally and physically. So- 
cial Justice says that the living wage must be fixed by intel- 
ligent co-operation in the full knowledge that the community 
ultimately pays the price if the wage is inadequate to maintain 
a normal standard of life. 

2. Reasonable Working Hours and Conditions of Work— 
Social Justice demands that the worker, in office, factory, 
shop or mine, shall not be destroyed or disabled, or his working 
years shortened. It demands that the number of hours of con- 
tinuous work shall be reasonably limited; that there shall be 
one day’s rest in seven; that occupational diseases shall be 
studied and preventive mechanisms and processes arbitrarily 
provided and their use enforced; that the home shall not be 
turned into a sweat shop, bakeshop, food factory, candy factory 
or cannery ; that there shall be light, air, sanitary conveniences 
as well as safety appliances for machinery in every factory, 
foundry and workshop. It demands that Industry shall be the 
means through which we realize the joy of living, not the 
agency for physical, mental and moral degradation and destruc- 
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tion. Social Justice demands that community ideals of a 
normal life set the standards for Industry and not an employer 
who is selfish and ignorant or a workman who is reckless and 
ignorant. 

3. Education—Social Justice demands that every one 
shall be trained to be efficient as a producer and a consumer 
and effective and intelligent as a community member. It 
encourages scientific and cultural education and utilizes and 
rewards its products. Social Justice encourages, needs, can 
only exist by contrasts in knowledge, but it demands a defin- 
ite minimum of knowledge for all. 

4. Housing—Socal Justice demands that the housing 
of the lowliest shall have sanitary and housekeeping neces- 
sities, shall not be over-crowded and shall be procurable at a 
reasonable price. It does not prohibit the congregate house, 
but it forbids a city of congregate houses without playgrounds 
for the children. Social Justice does not exclude the mansion 
of the millionaire, but demands that it shall be an appreciation 
of the value of the fine arts. It likewise demands that the 
mansion shall be taxed with due regard to its cost when the 
tenement is taxed on the basis of its earning capacity. 

5. Food—Social Justice demands that the lowliest shall 
have sufficient food. It demands that neither the raiser nor 
the consumer of food shall be exploited. It demands that food 
shall be pure and unadulterated; that it shall be sold by hon- 
est weight and measure. It demands that it shall not be 
wasted. It demands that its production, storage, distribution 
and consumption shall be under the direction of the most 
efficient and scientific men that the community can enlist. 
Social Justice demands that this great elemental necessity of 
life shall be treated with respect and dignity by all and that all 
the community power and resources shall be used in its pro- 
duction, transportation, storage and sale. Social Justice does 
not exclude indigestion in the millionaire even though it some- 
times suffers in consequence, but it demands a minimum of 
it in the toiler because it destroys his efficiency. 

6. Clothes—Social Justice demands that clothes shall 
be honest, simple and appropriate. It frowns upon extrava- 
gance, exaggeration and constant change. It forbids the wan- 
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ton destruction of birds and animals to gratify a senseless van- 
ity. It encourages the effort to make the necessaries of 
clothes beautiful in appearance, substantial in quality and rea- 
sonable in cost. It commands the intelligent to set an example 
of simplicity and dignity. It does not exclude the fur coat for 
the millionaire, but it does demand an honest suit of wool for 
the worker. 
7. Health—Social Justice demands that the individual 
be taught from the time of first understanding the elements of 
health preservation; to know the danger signals of disease; 
that he shall be taught the value of sound expert advice and 
that he shall have the means to employ it; that he shall be 
taught to spot a quack and shun him; to look askance upon 
patent medicine curealls; that he shall know the problems of 
sex and have a holy horror of venereal disease. 
Social Justice demands that the family place right up 
near the top of its budget the item for the preservation of 
health and realize how large it must be; it likewise demands 
that standards of compensation must be based on knowledge 
of the size of this item. It prescribes the worship of health as 
a part of the family religion. It says that to the illuminated 
prayer ‘‘God Bless Our Home’’ there shall be added in equally 
vivid letters: ‘‘He will if you keep clean and healthy because 
then ye shall have power to wrestle with all things human.”’ 
Social Justice demands that chiefest among community 
efforts shall be the preservation of health, the prevention of dis- 
ease, the care of the sick and injured, the custodial care of the 
insane and feeble minded, the education and training of doc- 
tors and nurses, research into the causes of disease. It de- 
mands that through community action we know the cause of 
scarlet fever, measles, mumps, whooping cough, appendicitis, 
cancer, tuberculosis, and rheumatism. Social Justice demands 
research by the State as well as care. Social Justice applauds 
the magnificent gifts of private wealth to the cause of medical 
research and appreciates that expression of social responsibil- 
ity, but it warns the community that it must not rely on pri- 
vate effort alone. 
8. Recreation—Centuries of experience have taught 
us that man must and will play; it has taught us that to be 
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efficient in work there must be the hours of interested idleness 
Experience has further taught us that this impelling desire 
for recreation in its widest meaning is one of man’s elemental 
needs most easily exploited for gain by the vicious and brutal. 
Social Justice demands that the child have due oportunity to 
learn to play; that the family must provide for the cost of re- 
creation in its budget; that standards of compensation must 
recognize the cost of recreation; that the community must ex- 
ercise its power to provide opportunities and facilities for play 
and recreation through the whole gamut of recreation pos- 
sibilities from tag to opera. Social Justice does not exclude 
the yacht, the automobile, the polo pony, the picture gallery 
or the private engagement of the operatic star from the mil- 
lionaire’s scheme of recreation, but it demands that all shall 
have a playground, a park, a bathing beach, a dance hall, an 
art collection, and music and the drama in all their forms of 
expression. Social Justice demands that recreation shall be 
a part of the scheme of life in every individual, family and 
community. Its minima are easily formulated; its limits are 
set by idleness and viciousness. - 

9. Security of Life and Economic Status Through Social 
Insurance—Experience has taught us that Society always pays 
the bill for its injustice, its inefficiency, its neglect to face equal- 
ly the problems of life and. to organize to deal with them. If 
we don’t pay to prevent we do pay to care for the results of our 
neglect. The cost of custodial care in prisons, asylums, hos- 
pitals and almshouses, as well as of relief outside the institu- 
tion, is vastly greater in the long run than the cost of organized 
prevention. Provision against industrial disaster which may 
mean a worker killed, maimed, disabled or out of work is one 
of the demands of Social Justice. That insurance against 
loss of earning power shall be a budget item with every 
family, that its cost shall be recognized in fixing standards of 
compensation, that it shall be provided at the lowest possible 
cost by either State action or private enterprise or both looms 
large among the demands of Social Justice. It does not exclude 
the million dollar policy for the rich man any more than it ex- 
cludes him in the scheme of life, but says that not he alone 
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but all working men shall have insurance protection against 
accident, sickness, old age and death. 

10. Transportation, Heat and Light—Here are three 
necessities that bulk large in the daily life of the city dweller. 
It is pitiful to find what a proportion of the family budget it 
takes to provide these necessities even in a most limited way. 
Social Justice demands that these daily necessities of life shall 
not be exploited. It does not deny to the millionaire his auto- 
mobile or horses, his open hearth and wood fire, or his beauti- 
fully softened electric light, but it does demand that the trolley 
cars shall be clean, frequent and run at a three cent fare in- 
stead of five if the lower fare is financially possible; it does 
require that heat and light shall be furnished to the humblest 
home by efficient methods, and at prices that represent a rea- 
sonable return on an actual investment of capital. If private 
enterprise will not furnish these needs on these terms, Social 
Justice demands that efficient men inspired by the spirit of 
service shall devote themselves to heading the community’s 
own organization for providing them. 

11. Government—To reach that state of social equilibrium 
which we ery for as Social Justice, we must broaden and make 
more definite our conception of the mechanism we create to 
manage our common affairs and which we call Government. 
-Government consists of three things: the law we enact to regu- 
late our common acts and provide for our common needs; the 
physical property required for our common acts and needs; and 
the personnel, the men and women hired to work for the com- 
munity. To the extent that we attain wisdom in making laws; 
to the extent that we purchase, use and preserve honestly and 
efficiently the real and personal property of the community; 
and to the extent that the community employes from President 
to street sweeper are efficient and inspired by ideals of service, 
just so far and no farther shall we go on our road to Social 
Justice. 

What progress are we making toward Social Justice 
through Government? Never before in our history has such a 
mass of legislation, most of it ill thought out and badly drafted, 
been offered for the benefit of the people. It is the inevitable 
response to the cry for Social Justice offered by the fake re- 
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former and the incompetent legislator, and with our national 
tendency to search for panaceas that will stop the pain and cure 
the disease at once, we are storing up for ourselves economic 
and social diseases that will become painfully apparent when 
the legislative narcotic has failed to work. Let me beg of the 
social workers of the country never to suggest or support a 
legislative bill until its language has been made exact and its 
effects have been studied to their minutest ramifications. 
We are insane for the act of legislation; we are feeble minded 
in failing to realize that only the broadest legislation on human 
relations and conduct can be enforced and to demand that the 
multifarious details of human relations and conduct shall be 
adjusted and carried on according to individual and commun- 
ity character and standards. 

We cannot have Social Justice if the billions of money 
we are spending for community property is wasted or stolen. 
The burden of community waste and dishonesty falls heaviest 
upon the man of minimum earning capacity who, Social Justice 
demands, shall have items in his budget for recreation, health 
preservation, insurance and savings. 

We cannot have Social Justice if the personnel of Govern- 
ment, the men and women whom we hire to do the community 
work, are wasteful, dishonest and inefficient; if they conduct 
our work for their personal gain and are not inspired with the 
spirit of professional and community service. Community em- 
ployes will be just what community character and standards 
demand they shall be. If we think of the Mayor as the com- 
munity business manager, of the superintendent of schools as 
the guardian of educational efficiency, of the city engineer as 
the promoter of a pure water supply, adequate sewage and gar- 
bage disposal, substantial paving, economical lighting; of the 
health officer as the guardian of community health; of the 
comptroller as the watchdog of the treasury and the producer 
of the fiscal facts of government; and demand that they be 
technically efficient and inspired with ideals of service we shall 
get them. And until we get them we cannot have Social 
Justice. 

Men are not born free and equal. They never have been 
and they never will be. No one is free. In community life we 
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are all interdependent. It is easy for that interdependence to 
sink into economic slavery if the powerful, the rich and the un- 
scrupulous are permitted to manipulate government, to exploit 
labor, physical and economic necessities, weaknesses of char- 
acter, and ignorance. Men are not equal one with the other 
either in physical or mental strength, training or knowledge. 
Education will prevent extremes but it will never produce 
equality in physique or knowledge. Community standards 
embodied in wise law will help to give equality of opportunity. 

Social Justice demands a sense of social stewardship on 
the part of those of larger knowledge and power and calls upon 
them to lead the fight against the selfish financial purposes of 
those economically powerful and those socially destructive. 

Social Justice demands that workers, of every class, grade 
and occupation shall be honest, sincere and faithful; efficient 
as workers and as community members. 

Can we hope for a social equilibrium here in America 
which embodies and is built on social justice? Yes, if we deal 
with the problems of industry and finance with wisdom; yes, 
if we have an enlightened attitude towards government; yes, 
if community character is the resultant of individual and fam- 
ily character and ideals; yes, if there is a sense of social stew- 
ardship on the part of those of larger knowledge and power 
for those of restricted life. 
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Che Conference Sermon 


THEME: JUSTICE, KINDNESS, RELIGION. 


A. J. McKelway, Washington, D. C. 


Text: Micah 6:8. “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good. 
And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justiee and to love 
kindness and to walk humbly with thy God.” 


A strange figure looming out of the misty past, this of 
Balaam, the son of Beor. Perfect type of the Professional, of 
all ages and lands. One who uttered some of the noblest senti- 
ments ever spoken by man, yet when moved by greed, showing 
himself blinder than the ass which he bestrode, so that he for- 
ever becomes associated with the animal of the long ears. 
A man who prophesied for hire, who encouraged the falsehood 
that the gift of God could be purchased with money, yet was 
careful to speak only what he believed that God had put into 
his mouth. A man with a singularly elevated conception, for 
that ancient time, of the character of the Almighty—‘‘God is 
not a man that he should lie, nor the son of man that he should 
repent’’—yet who, with the ‘‘rewards of divination’’ tempt- 
ing him, acted on the presumption that God would change 
his mind for the prophet’s gain. A most human character, 
considering the contradictions that go to make up the lives 
of us all. 

One tradition about Balaam was unrecorded, so far as 
we know, for a thousand years, or written down in one of the 
lost Hebrew books, like the book of Jasher, and recorded again 
by the Prophet Micah, who belonged to the time of Hezekiah, 
the Great King. ‘‘Remember now,’’ says Micah, ‘‘what 
Balak, King of Moab, devised, and what Balaam, son of Beor, 
answered him.’’ 

And here is the question of Balak: ‘‘Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself before the High God? 
shall I come before him with burnt offerings, with calves a 
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year old? will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul ?”’ 

And this was Balaam’s answer, in the words of the text: 
‘‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justice, and to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with thy God?’’ 

We can forgive Balaam his sordid life and his fateful 
death, for that. Coming out of that age of the world, an age 
of cruelty and blood, when even the Chosen People conducted 
wars of extermination, and even human sacrifice, the giving 
of the fruit of the body for the sin of the soul, was a common 
thing—out of that age, we have this revelation of truth: ‘‘He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good;’’ this revelation of 
duty: ‘‘He requireth of thee justice, kindness, and reverence 
toward himself.’’ Shall we not agree with Milton, that this 


“Seer of old, 
Stood on Zophim, Heaven-controlled”? 


We have gone far beyond the period of human or of animal 
sacrifices to propitiate Deity. We live in a more refined age of 
the world. Now we work men twelve hours a day, seven days 
of the week, at wages barely sufficient to support life, and we 
propitiate by putting into effect a beautiful plan of workmen’s 
compensation. We atone for the facts of poverty and misery 
and inhuman toil and needless accidents and deaths by build- 
ing libraries out of the income of a bond issue whose interest 
is paid in bloody sweat. We crush out competitors through 
the employment of spies as bookkeepers in rival establish- 
ments, through rebate arrangements with complacent railroad 
systems, and then we endow universities and foundations for 
the instruction of youth and the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing. We work women and children in cotton mills eleven hours 
a day, resist every effort to raise the age-limit for working 
children and to shorten the hours for the mothers of the race, 
and then, out of the profits of their industry beyond that which 
satisfies the stockholders, we build schools and churches and 
hospitals and playgrounds and do all manner of ‘‘ betterment 
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work.’’ We erect tenements with so little regard for light 
and air and even decency that we would not house in them our 
cattle or our horses lest they die, and rent these to our fellow- 
men, counting the unearned increment as the capital on which 
we must have returns, and then we build mission churches for 
the poor and make large gifts for the conversion of the heathen 
into what we think is Christianity. We hire women by the 
thousands at wages below the cost of decent living and fill 
the houses of prostitution with our victims, but we are large 
contributors to the Magdalen Homes. We believe with all 
our hearts in alleviating at not too great a cost the conditions 
that we have created, to the sacrifice of human life but to 
our profit. Will the Lord be pleased with these gifts any 
more than with thousands of rams or ten thousand rivers of 
oil? Will the costliest memorial church or the most heavily 
endowed foundation atone for that sin of the soul, injustice? 


I. Justice. 


Justice is but the echo in the heart of man of Divine 
Righteousness. We cannot conceive of the Deity as being less 
than just, and we are made in his image. Men do not always 
know what justice is, and their thoughts of justice widen with 
the process of the suns. But if there is any current of Ameri- 
can thought today that is running all in one direction, it is the 
demand among the masses of men for justice. We can tell its 
course by the ripples on the surface when some obstacle rears 
its head, but it is sweeping on with swifter and swifter cur- 
rent. And Privilege of every kind must go down before the 
rush of that current. There are some who fear that much 
which is precious shall also be swept away if the stream be- 
comes a torrent. There are some who believe that the stream 
will run red with the blood of revolution ere it finds the levél 
that it seeks. So it may be, if the demand for justice grows 
at the same time intelligent and passionate, and justice is 
denied. 

Suppose that this pressing, resistless current, to revert to 
our figure, were to be turned through the wheels of industry, 
to light and warm mankind and to do the work of the world. 
Must not the democratization of government, with more and 
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more power in the hands of the people, the workers, be fol- 
lowed, as the night the day, by the democratization of industry ? 

The President’s address at this fortieth session of the 
National Conference declared that we have already entered 
upon a new era. The ever-recurring theme of that address 
was the demand for social justice. He undertook to define 
for us some of the forms of social justice for which we, as 
social workers, must strive. But it seems to me that the great 
problem underlying all of these reforms is that of the equitable 
division of the profits of industry. We are just beginning to 
talk about the minimum wage as a possibility. We have about 
reached the conclusion, eminent in essential justice, that the 
industry that cannot pay a living wage, cannot thrive without 
the cheap labor of little children, cannot exist without a twelve- 
hour day and a seven-day week, in the face of foreign competi- 
tion, had better die. It is alien to the land that adopted the 
Declaration of Independence at its birth. Why shall we not 
reach the standard set by the Social Service Commission of 
the Protestant Churches and demand: ‘‘The highest wage that 
any industry can afford’’? If this means fewer yachts and 
automobiles and trips to Europe, it may at the same time 
mean the more frequent gratification of the average American 
ambition to save up four dollars and go somewhere. We say 
we are set for the prevention of poverty. We must urge this 
fundamental form of justice, ere poverty can be abolished. 

We have had at these annual sermons to the Conference, 
many eloquent and stirring messages from the Church to the 
social worker. In this demand that it stand for Social Justice, 
we have the social worker’s message to the Church. It is true 
that we have with us those whom Micah of old stigmatized as 
‘‘priests that teach for hire and prophets that divine for 
money.’’ It is also true that the American pulpit, whether 
represented by Protestant minister or Catholic priest or Jew- 
ish rabbi, while not yet fully awakened to the demand for 
social justice that so rings in our ears, is sound at the core. 
Its preachers are preachers of righteousness, though they 
have not always seen its modern application. When it does 
see, when it does awaken, it will become the noblest agency 
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for arousing the people to an insistent demand for justice 
in all the relations of life. 

We social workers have seen, we have seen the affliction 
of our people. We have seen the family struggling bravely 
just above the bread-line through low wages; falling below 
that line because of a week’s sickness, or the cost of a funeral; 
falling into the hands of the money shark, then becoming 
dependent upon society. We have seen that ‘‘poor rights 
were powerless and right injustice strong,’’ in the courts of 
justice itself. We have seen cheap wages lead to family labor, 
the man no longer the proud breadwinner, but the mother 
holding her child to a toil-shriveled breast, the children taken 
from school and doomed to the ranks of the unskilled work- 
ers, to blind-alley occupations, from which there is no outlet 
save that of beginning again. We have seen prostitution 
claiming its victims by the thousands, the modern Minotaur, 
devouring our virgins, being none other than the Insufficient 
Wage, just as we have seen thousands of other girls enduring 
fiercest temptation, in the face of weariness and a joyless life, 
growing old before their time and giving up the hope that 
every good woman has of a home of love with a babe at her 
breast. We have seen the mother leaving her baby in the 
care of ignorance while she goes to the mill or to the serub- 
bing floor, and we have read the fearful statistics of infant 
mortality from such industrial cities as Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, while we can only imagine what those figures must 
be for communities with longer hours and lower wages where 
mortality and birth statistics are not kept. 

We have seen the poverty of the family result in the 


“neglect of the children, enforced neglect, until the juvenile 


court takes charge. And we have wrestled with the manifold 
problems of poverty in the city. 

Then we go to church and hear an interesting discourse on 
the Civilization of the Hittites, while the exploiters of their 
fellowmen sit with comfortable conscience in their pews and 
reckon up their gains. 

I am convinced that the great obstacle to enlisting the 
powerful agency of the Church in the cause of social reform 
is the indolence of the pulpit. But the pulpit is not alone 
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in resenting the necessity of exploring new fields of thought. 
The bar is equally reluctant to consent to a constitutional 
convention which may upset the precedents of a hundred or a 
thousand years and make necessary a new line of decisions. 
It is the problem of putting new wine into old wine-skins. 

But the pulpit must awake to the fact that it has to preach 
social justice if it is not to lose its remaining power for this 
generation. It must make the anti-social man as uncomfortable 
as it has made the atheist or the libertine. And this will cause 
a gradual change in the constituency of the Church. Perhaps 
we may even live to see the day when the reproach will be 
brought against the average minister of the church, that ‘‘the 
common people hear him gladly.’’ 

The social worker has had to face another difficulty which 
confronts the pulpit in speaking with absolute fearlessness 
for social justice. It has been often true that the very means 
for the alleviation of injustice were furnished by those whose 
selfishness caused the conditions that made the dispensing of 
relief necessary. Nor would I contend that all social workers 
are free from the reproach of silence where the truth should 
have been spoken, or that some may not have cultivated over- 
much the ‘‘raseally virtue’’ of discretion. Money has been 
needed and sorely needed, not for the salary of the worker, 
whether in the pulpit or in social service—let us not fall so 
low as to consider that—but for the work of the social or- 
ganization or the church. And money is sensitive and easily 
offended when the worker who uses it begins to suggest that 
justice is better than charity, a high wage scale more of a 
benevolence than betterment work paid for out of the profits 
of industry. We still have with us those who devour widows’ 
houses and make long prayers. But it takes courage and in- 
dependence and faith that the work will go on in the church 
or the community irrespective of the tainted money that flows 


into the treasury, to show the devourer of widows’ houses 
just what he is doing. 


II. Kindness. 


But if we are content only with doing justice or with see- 
ing that it is done, we may be sure that we shall do less than 
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justice. Justice demands that I shall pay the uttermost farth- 
ing of any kind of obligation that I owe. But I become an 
altogether unlovely character when I am just as exacting that 
the uttermost farthing shall be paid me. Kindness is the over- 
plus of justice. We must demand for others nothing less than 
justice. We must give to others something more than justice. 
Justice is a natural instinct, kindness a spiritual quality. Jus- 
tice can be denied or granted to men in the mass. But kindness 
seeks ‘out the individual. Justice demands the prevention of 
the social ills from which we suffer which the administration 
of equal justice will cure. But kindness accomplishes the 
salvation of the individual whom injustice has already smit- 
ten to the dust. We have come to a new vision of the duty 
of the modern good Samaritan, to organize a committee that 
shall stop highway robbery, that may even enquire into the 
problem, What is so wrong with our social system that men 
are driven into the ranks of the banditti? But we must not 
in the meantime forget to succor the wounded man, to give 
first aid to the injured, to put him on our own beast and carry 
him to the inn, and make our little contribution towards his 
board while there. 

There is just as much danger of professionalism for the 
social worker as there has always been for the minister or 
priest. But here is the corrective, to love kindness. And 
what is more to the point, when we demand justice for others 
while the law of kindness is in our tongue we shall be far more 
effective in securing justice. 


III. Religion. 


The love of kindness is itself so near being the last of the 
three great words of the text, that we might say it is religion. 
Perhaps, more accurately, it is the inevitable outcome of re- 
ligion. Religion is the tie that binds a man to his God, who- 
ever and whatever that God may be to him. And when our 
God is conceived of as infinite in goodness and truth, then the 
tie that binds us to him binds us also to our fellow man. It 
makes us devotees of justice and practitioners of kindness. 

Religion is what relieves the world of the monotony of 
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standardization, because religion is and must ever be an indi- 
vidual matter between God and the man, between God and 
the single soul of man. As God is a different God to every 
man, so that character that is formed from communion with 
God differentiates every man from every other man. 

It is a false idea of religion against which social workers 
have made their noteworthy protest, that religion is concerned 
only or even mainly with the other world. For while we stand 
here between two eternities, yet the life that now is is infinite in 
its possibilities for the direction of the life that is to be. But 
religion must hold to the two-world theory of life, and it is 
equally an error, in our endeavor to brighten and sweeten 
the life that now is, to ignore the life that is to come. Let us 
agree that it is a great thing to be engaged in the task of 
making this world better. But what about those who shall 
not live to see it very much better than it is now, ourselves 
included? Does it not help us to realize for future generations 
a good world here, to know that there is a better world for 
us all, not so distant in time, nearer perhaps than we think? 

Is there any hope that we can implant in the hearts of men 
that will compare with the hope of immortality? We believe 
that the crooked shall be made straight and the rough places 
plain in this world of ours when justice reigns and kindness 
flows from every heart. But what about those who have felt 
only wrong and injustice here, and who must leave this earthly 
scene, with wrongs unrighted and souls trampled in the dust? 
Is there no recompense in another life? Does it hold us back 
from the task of solving our pressing municipal problems, or 
rather does it not inspire us to their just solution, to ‘‘look 
for the city that hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God’’? If we succeed in fixing the attention of men too 
strongly upon this world, even with the laudable motive of 
making it a better world to live in, do we not run the risk of 
robbing men of something more precious than we can bestow? 
We fight for a shorter working day for women, we shall per- 
haps live to see women excluded from the ranks of the menial 
workers, the scrub-women, the washer-women. 


Yet the words of the Kansas poet, Eugene Ware, come to 
mind: 
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In a very humble cot, 

In a rather quiet spot. 

In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope; 
Working, singing, all alone, 

In a sort of undertone, 

“With a Saviour for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


Not in sorrow nor in glee, 
Working all day long was she, 
As her children, three or four, 
Played around her on the floor, 
But in monotone the song 

She was humming all day long, 
“With a Saviour for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


It’s a song I do not sing, 

For I scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old; 

But I know that her belief 

Is the anodyne of grief; 

And will always be a friend 
That will keep her to the end. 


Just a trifle lonesome she, 

Just as poor as poor could be, 
But her spirits always rose 
Like the bubbles in the clothes, 
And though widowed and alone, 
Cheered her with the monotone 
Of a Saviour and a friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs; 
And I would not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 
Any song that she can sing, 
Any hope that song can bring, 
For the woman has a friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 
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I believe that the social worker must be religious, though 
I am desirous that he shall be of a new type. It was old Dr. 
Archibald Alexander, of Princeton, who once rebuked an im- 
pertinent inquirer after his soul’s health, who finally asked 
him, “ Well, haven’t you got any religion?’’ by replying ‘‘ None 
to speak of.’’ The social worker does not care much for the 
religion that must be spoken of by its possessor. He knows 
that some of the traditional prohibitions of the church, as to 
what are called worldly amusements, are in fact the forbidding 
of that recreation which is one of the deepest of the needs of 
men. 

But on the side of the Church let it be said, that the most, 
if not all social workers, owe their impulse toward social service 
to her teachings. It may be, in some cases, as was said of the 
American Colonies and the Mother Country, by the Elder 
Pitt, ‘‘They grew by her neglect.’’ Nevertheless, the American 
colonists were English and they drew from their English in- 
heritance that love of liberty that could not brook the tyranny 
of a stupid king and Parliament across the sea. They owed 
it to England that they opposed the Government of England 
in 1776. 

So we owe it to the Church that we today are engaged in 
social service, if we are in that work because we love it and 
are not merely hired men. And our duty to the Church is to 
protest against any false views of religion that do not magnify 
the service of our fellow man. 

Think of the mighty force of the organizations that will 
act together for social justice, when we can bring the churches 
and the synagogues to our way of thinking. The leaven is 
already working. And the members of the Church are the 
citizens, or in the case of women and children, the future 
citizens of the state and of the nation. They are the great 
majority of those citizens. Various church organizations are 
now establishing social service commissions, and there is a 
notable one representing practically all the Protestant 
Churches. The Catholic Church has its Conference of Catho- 
lie Charities and the Jewish Church its Conference of Jewish 
Charities. When we can get the vast undeveloped resources of 
the Church in the way of human energy enlisted in human wel- 
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fare, when the money and the brains of the Church are con- 
secrated to the everyday, right-at-hand work of bettering 
conditions, of studying and teaching the causes of social ills 
and their cure, then we shall have a constituency that will force 
the legislation that we desire, even though that may involve 
the calling of a national constitutional convention and the 
re-writing of the constitution itself, in order to bring in the 
new era of social justice. 

And it is to the constituency which the Church has cre- 
ated and is continually creating that we must appeal now 
for the correction of evils. The Church’s main mission is that 
of making bad men good and good men better. When it stops 
doing that, we social workers will find to our cost that the 
good, the beautiful and the true no longer make their appeal 
to the hearts of men, and altruism will seem an irridescent 
dream. 

I hold that no man will ever accomplish much for the 
well-being of his fellow-man whose own heart is not right, 
whose motives are not unselfish, whose life is not pure. We 
run the risk of undermining the foundations of the work which 
we have painfully builded when we ourselves fall below the 
moral standards which religion upholds. For we also are 
ministers of God. ‘‘If any will be chief among you let him 
be servant of all,’’ that is, the servant of society itself. 

We have of old required that the minister should be of 
blameless life, and his usefulness is ended when he is convicted 
of falling below the moral standard that he has held up for 
others. And so must it be with us who have set ourselves for 
the bettering of social conditions. We must not ourselves be 
guilty of social sins. For it is not we alone that suffer, but 
the causes for which we stand. Just as the man who collects 
money for a good cause and spends it dishonestly, ‘‘ poisons the 
springs of charity,’’ to use Dr. Chalmers’ pregnant phrase, so 
we who are styled, with some degree of ridicule, the uplifters, 
may bring down, with our downfall, the whole structure that 
we have reared. 

Finally, it is the thought of one’s own death that is the 
golden key that unlocks the soul of every man. 

Those of us who have been coming to these conferences 
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from year to year begin to miss a familiar face, here and there. 
There spoke to us, two years ago at Boston, a voice that now is 
still. I think I shall never forget the closing warning of Dr. 
Wines’ appeal for the improvement of our county jails, ‘‘lest 
we bring down upon our country the vengeance of Almighty 
God.’’ And now we say, ‘He is gone,’’ as after a while, sooner 
or later, men shall say of us, at these meetings, if we deserve 
to be remembered at all, ‘‘He is gone.’’ What do we mean by 
that? Here was a man who did something for his fellow-men, 
who wrote and taught and had within his mind stores of rich 
experience, and the memories of a long life, well spent. Does 
he live only in our fading memories? In the soon-forgotten 
_ pamphlets and articles that he wrote? I do not believe it. 
We cannot get the idea of immortality banished from our 
thought until we shall change a thousand expressions of our 
common speech. We said’ when we talked of our friend’s 
death, ‘‘He is gone.’’ We speak of those whom he ‘‘left be- 
hind.’’ Then he has gone forward. It was Lord Bacon who 
said that he would rather believe all the fables of the Talmud 
than to believe that this universal frame was without a mind. 
I should rather disbelieve all the teachings of material science 
than to believe that the man and the brute and the clod are 
alike in death. Man is mortal, Man is immortal. I would not 
exchange for any earthly gift my faith that this mortal shall 


put on immortality. I wish for each of you the same hope, 
the same faith. 


“T make delays, I stay my pace, 
For what avails this eager race? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine will know my face. 
The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea, 
Nor fate, nor death, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me.” 
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Bistribution and Assimilation of Immigrants 


REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE. 


Professor Graham Taylor, President Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, Chairman, 


This Committee is commissioned by the Conference to pre- 
sent for discussion a report on immigrants, not immigration; 
on the distribution and assimilation of those who now have 
the right to land and settle anywhere in the United States, not 
therefore upon the question of restricted immigration. Hence 
this report deals, not with a foreign policy to be attained by 
treaty with other nations, not with the sifting process at ports 
of entry through the sieve of deportation and admission, but 
with a home-land, interior, or domestic policy, for the local 
distribution and assimilation of immigrants by our own people. 

The demand for such a specialized report and discussion is 
still further emphasized by the fact that the Conference is held 
on the Pacific Coast, where there ought to be, and will be, if 
there is not now, an acute concern regarding the provision 
already made, or in the making, for distributing and assimilat- 
ing European immigrants who are now here, or who may 
arrive through the Panama Canal. Although this impending 
influx is an unknown quantity in the problem, which it is not 
our province to predict, yet it is safe to forecast such a marked 
increase of immigration through this new channel, that what 
has been until now a minor factor in the population of the coast 
is henceforth to be of prime and pressing importance in the 
local policies and legislation of the Pacific slope states. 

The one fact in the forefront of recent discussions of im- 
migration to America is the change from the incoming of Brit- 
ish and north European immigrants, arriving between 1820 
and 1883, to the influx of southeastern Europe immigrants 
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arriving within these last thirty years. The attitude and policy 
of our people toward immigrants coming from those earlier 
and these later sources turn upon three questions: How much 
less in common have we with the new immigrant than with 
the old? How do the new immigrants compare with the old 
in their physical, industrial and moral qualities? How dif- 
ferently do the new immigrants affect the economic and social 
welfare of the United States than those from the older sources 
of our immigrant population? 


Favorable Comparison with Earlier Immigrants. 


In raising these questions, much more in considering the 
answers given to them, we need to be on our guard against 
prepossessions and prejudices which exaggerate and distort 
the statistical and economic factors involved. For instance, 
it is true that in 1911 of the 522,000 aliens added to our per- 
manent population, 342,000 came from the newer and more 
unfamiliar sources, and 180,000 came from peoples more 
kindred to most of us. But it is also true that of the 13,500,- 
000 foreign-born people among us, the half received from 
these southeastern European peoples constitutes a proportion 
of only one to fifteen in our ninety millions of people. It is 
true that there is less in common previously shared by us with 
the Latin, Slavic, Greek, Russian and Semitie peoples, than 
with the Irish, English, Scotch, German, Scandinavian, Dutch 
and Swiss folk, with whom we share a common language or 
kinship, or historical antecedents. But it is also true that our 
literature and language, our laws and religion, have received 
their ideals, forms, and their very spirit, from the same 
primitive sources from which these newer immigrants derive 
their own lives. 

Invidious comparisons between the earlier and later im- 
migrants are being drawn by their detractors and defenders. 
It is claimed that the physical, industrial and moral qualities 
of the southeastern immigrants are so inferior to those of the 
northwestern Europeans and British as to threaten to deteri- 
orate American life and to increase our burdens in caring for 
dependents, defectives and delinquents. 

As a matter of fact, however, the earlier immigrants are 
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shown, in government documents and from other sources, to 
have had a larger proportion of pauper, mentally unsound, 
and criminally inclined people among them than the later 
immigrants have had. And yet it is not fair to charge or 
credit this fact against or for either of these old world groups, 
because it is due to the laxity of our earlier immigration 
policy and laws and to the restrictions and strictness of our 
later administration. Nevertheless, it does show that our 
latest arrivals are standing the severer tests of capacity, and 
are, therefore, more carefully selected individuals than were 
very many of those who were deliberately imposed upon 
us by our kindred across the seas during the first half of the 
immigration movement. 


The standards of living and industrial efficiency of the ear- 
lier Irish, English, German and Scandinavian immigrants were 
then held in such low esteem by our predecessors in American 
citizenship that nothing charged against Italians, Poles, Slavs, 
and Greeks, now coming to us can possibly be worse. And yet 
it is only fair to bear in mind that the American standards 
with which those of the two sets of immigrants are com- 
pared were lower at the time the former came to us and are 
higher since the latter began to arrive. With the historical 
perspective in the background, the increasingly marked con- 
trasts drawn between the immigrant and American standards 
of living will seem more reasonable and less invidious. 

Our economic and social welfare in America are thought 
by some to be imperilled by the large proportion of unskilled 
immigrants who are suspected of being assisted, and who are 
supposed to be unwilling to work on the land and inclined to 
overcrowd the towns and cities with unemployed or casually 
employed laborers. Their transient residence and migratory 
habits, their purpose to return to their fatherlands and to send 
their savings thither are cited against their desirability. Re- 
strictionists and anti-restrictionists vie with each other in 
citing facts and quoting opinions to prove or disprove what 
was reported by the Federal Industrial Commission that ‘‘the 
newer immigrants arrive here at no lower social level, to say 
the least, than did their predecessors. Their habits of life, 
their general morality and intelligence cannot be called de- 
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cidedly inferior. No account of filth in daily surroundings 
among Italians and Hebrews can outmatch the pictures drawn 
by observers of the habits of immigrant Irish and even Ger- 
man.’’ (See report Industrial Commission, Volume XV, page 
491; Jenks and Lauck, The Immigration Problem, especially 
chapters 2, 3, 12; Hourwich, Immigration and Labor, especi- 
ally chapter 3; Cyrus L. Sulzberger, in Proceedings Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, Cleveland, 1912, page 239.) 


Argument on the Basis of Motives. 


The main reason for changing our attitude and policy 
toward immigration, however, is the alleged change in the 
motive now moving immigrants to come to America. Formerly, 
it is said, they came to escape political, religious and indus- 
trial oppression and therefore to seek freedom of conscience 
and liberty of life. Now the Federal Immigration Commis- 
sion contends that, ‘‘those who immigrate to the United States 
are impelled by a desire for betterment, rather than by the 
necessity of escaping intolerable conditions,’ and concludes 
that ‘‘this fact should largely modify the natural incentive to 
treat the immigration movement from the standpoint of senti- 
ment, and permit its consideration primarily as an economic 
problem. In other words, the economic and social welfare 
of the United States should now ordinarily be the determin- 
ing factor in the immigration policy of the government.”’ 

Admitting our right to determine our immigration policy 
in accordance with our own economic and social welfare, we 
may well challenge the charge of unworthy motives against 
the present immigrants and the claim that we are no longer 
to be moved ourselves by sentiment toward them. To seek 
steadier and better paid work, higher standards of living, and 
a chance to save, has not hitherto been considered unworthy of 
those who are, or want to be, American citizens. It sounds 
strange at this late date, after we have fairly worshipped 
thrift, to hear it urged upon the nation as the principal rea- 
son for barring immigrants from our midst. It is nothing 
less than a world tragedy to regard this aspiration for the 
human right to live the life of a human being as reprehensible, 
when it is inspired and shot all through by the promise of 
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American life. The right to safeguard and promote our own 
welfare by no means releases us from the duty of doing our 
i part toward the betterment of the world. It is by no means 
oi yet proven either that the love of liberty, or the struggle for 
human rights, have ceased to move the large proportion of our 
immigrants to seek American citizenship. It by no means fol- 
lows that we will best assure our own welfare in ceasing to be 
moved by respect for such sentiments. By no demonstrable 
: test has it yet been conclusively shown that the economic and 
F social welfare of the United States has been impaired by the 
present immigration, in lowering wages, or the standards of 
living, in the increase of pauperism or delinquency. 

It is therefore the duty of the hour in view of all these 
facts to call a halt in forming hasty judgments, to show that 
there is another side to every count in the indictments which | 
the restrictionists and anti-restrictionists are presenting against 
each other, to warn our legislators and people, as well as our 
academic advocates and our argumentative statisticians, that 
the case is not closed, that the evidence is not all in, and to de- 
mand of every one a suspension of judgment pending far 
further inquiry for proof, not only from the census figures of 
immigration, but from the immigrants, who in all fairness, 
should be given some such chance to speak for themselves, as 
Peter Roberts gives them in his realistic volume on ‘‘The New 
Immigration.’’ 
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Demand for Constructive National Policy. 


The suggestion for an internal or domestic policy or immi- 
gration faces us with the fact that we have had none. The 
federal government has dealt only with the foreign policy, 
by treaties with other nations and by enforcing certain re- 
quirements for admission at ports of entry. Naturalization 
laws have been more strictly framed and administered, so that 
the process of becoming a citizen has become so much more 
deliberate and exacting as to afford opportunities for select- 
ing and training immigrants for citizenship, of which our 
governmental and voluntary agencies have been slow to take 
advantage. Neither in our national or state laws, nor in our 
city ordinances, have we had any consistent, uniform, or com- 
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monly recognized policy of dealing with immigrants after we 
admit them and make them eligible to citizenship. 

This negative attitude characterizes not only our laws but 
all our local dealing with immigrants, who are aware of the 
government only when being inspected or being found in de- 
fault. Even the Federal Immigration Commission from its 
thirty volumes of valuable evidence, drew conclusions dealing 
far more with a stricter restrictive and exclusive policy, than 
with any constructive measures, making toward a national 
policy for distributing and assimilating admitted immigrants. 
The single recommendation of the Commission, referring to 
the protection and promotion of the immigrants’ interests, 
either transfers to the state the responsibility of caring fou 
them, and principally by deporting those most needing care, 
or leaves to the inadequate resources and organization ot 
voluntary agencies and private citizens .what can be et- 
fectively undertaken only by official agencies, having legal 
authority and public resources at command. 

A domestic or internal immigration policy, worthy of 
the nation, a state, a city, or a smaller local community, is 
possible only by a country-wide co-operation between official 
and voluntary agencies—national, state and local—toward 
three ends: To receive, distribute and locate immigrants; to 
protect their persons and property from exploitation and 
abuse, to inform and train them for citizenship. 

These three measures for assuring the public welfare, 
as truly as the welfare of the immigrants, are primarily gov- 
ernment functions. Voluntary agencies, indeed, are necessary 
to supplement the best services that the government can 
render at every one of these points. But the best that private 
efforts can do is not good enough unless supplemented by the 
official service, because they are neither authoritative nor re- 
sourceful enough to carry the right policies on and out. 

For the more effective reception, distribution and location 
of immigrants, there is needed a great increase of efficiency 
and co-operation in the work of our public agencies. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Immigration needs the active co-operation of 
state immigration bureaus. They in turn are either helpless or 
inadequate to start the immigrants coming to them, or to 
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protect them on the way, unless the federal safe-conduct is 
extended from ports of entry to the principal inland rail- 
way terminal points. The establishment of a receiving and 
distributing station at Chicago by the United States Bureau 
of Immigration sets a new type of service which is sorely 
needed and should be demanded at many more points. 

The states should furnish information, and some of them 
have their official representatives at ports of entry, to help 
guide immigrants to the work on the land or in industries 
needing them. The co-operation of national and state depart- 
ments of agriculture, free employment agencies, and com- 
missioners of education with the federal and state bureaus of 
immigration could align a country-wide, inter-relationship of 
resources which might prove adequate to devise and carry out 
a truly national, internal immigration policy. 

The National Conference of Immigration, Land and Labor 
officials has given fine initiative toward such a policy by form- 
ing a voluntary association, by calling for the help of others 
in carrying out their purpose and by recommending the main 
points which such an immigration policy must cover. They 
recommend the creation by the federal government of a separ- 
ate bureau in the Department of Labor to be known as ‘‘The 
Bureau of Distribution.’’ This bureau should supervise and 
protect immigrants in transit and facilitate their distribution 
at redistributing centers; should license and regulate ticket 
agencies; should encourage and promote state immigration 
bureaus; should fulfill the greatly enlarged function of the 
Division of Information now so unreasonably restricted, and 
thus vastly extend its work in furnishing information about 
land and industrial opportunities, in securing employment, in 
licensing and regulating employment agencies and land agents, 
and in securing the provision of loans and farm credits to 
settlers. 


Minimum Standards of State Legislation Needed. 


The most important suggestion of these public officials, 
which this Conference may well inspire its members to help 
earry out, is the establishment of minimum standards in state 
legislation and administration, below which no self-respecting 
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states or cities will be content to fall in protecting and pro- 
moting the interests of immigrants arriving and settling within 
their borders. 

While we have well defined policies and elaborate legis- 
lation to safeguard and help our own people take care of them- 
selves, who are best able to help themselves, we carelessly 
expose those ‘‘coming Americans’’ to every kind of peril from 
within and without, who are most helpless to protect or guide 
themselves. We have a protective tariff, professedly to main- 
tain the standards of American labor, yet in construction 
camps and in our box-car colonies along our railways, we have 
no standards protecting the health, providing for the decent 
housing, or in any way promoting the well-being of our im- 
migrant pioneer laborers. We have employers’ liability and 
workingmen’s compensation laws for Americans, yet some 
states debar the alien immigrant from suing for damages to 
health or life, which are wantonly exposed to disease, accident 
and death. We protect our women in some states from dan- 
gerous occupations and exhaustively long hours of labor, yet 
expose the immigrant mother to exhaustion and early death 
or invalidism by overwork and under pay in the sweat- 
shops and in boarding the homeless men at our industrial 
centers and in our construction camps, often to the demoraliza- 
tion of family and child life. We promote thrift and furnish 
well protected savings banks for people who know enough 
to take advantage of them, yet we endanger the savings of im- 
migrants by failing to bring their bankers under legal re- 
quirements. We complain of the unsteadiness and inefficiency 
of employes, and yet we start immigrants not only, but a very 
large proportion of our own citizens’ children, on their in- 
dustrial careers by forcing them into casual, seasonal, inter- 
mittent, blind-alley occupations. Our very instinct of self- 
preservation, as well as our humanity, should compel us to ex- 
tend our provision for self-protection to the strangers within 
our gates, who if left unprotected, are sure to involve others 
and the body politic in the same perils to which we may wan- 
tonly expose them. 

Nothing is more necessary to a national immigration 
policy than a minimum standard for all our states in their ef- 
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forts to distribute, protect and train for citizenship these com- 
ing Americans. To distribute them effectively there is the 
most imperative need of laws regulating the acquirement, dis- 
position, tenure and use of the land. Land monopolies, land 
grafters and some land agents are playing a sinister part in 
defeating every good purpose in immigration. Canada is 
wisely acquiring official oversight not only of personal and 
public interests thus imperilled, but of the laying out of all 
sub-divisions, so that each such division shall have not less 
than five per cent. of its total area held as a ‘‘public reserve’’ 
for park and recreation purposes. We have waked to the need 
of laws preventing overcrowding and dangerously bad hous- 
ing not any too early in our newest states, cities and towns, 
and in many of our oldest communities, all too late. All over 
our country, even in its sparsely settled prairie, mountain and 
coast regions, we are industriously creating the most dang- 
erous condition, from which the cities and towns in our older 
states and in all Europe and Britain are in a life and death 
struggle to save themselves. 

This Committee’s inquiry into these conditions, relative 
to the present and prospective immigration: in California, 
Oregon and Washington, makes Mr. Blanpied’s main section 
of the report an imperative summons upon the coast states 
to adopt preventive measures and constructive policies to pro- 
tect public welfare, as well as the immigrants, before the flood- 
gates of the Panama Canal are opened. 


Education and Moral Protection of Immigrants. 


The training for citizenship most of all needs to be re- 
cognized, standardized and provided for in our educational 
system, by the co-operation of our national, state and local 
officials. The names and addresses of all children of school age 
arriving at ports of entry, should be forwarded to the school 
authorities of the localities where they locate. Our schooling 
of immigrants should adapt itself not only to their children, 
but to the adults. Schools of citizenship should be established 
and maintained by the joint efforts of boards of education and 
immigration bureaus. They should be conducted especially 
in the cities and at smaller industrial centers, including lumber 
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and construction camps, under principals and teachers especi- 
ally skilled to inform and train foreigners in the legal require- 
ments and civic duties imposed upon them by their residence or 
citizenship in America. Great is the injustice of holding 
strangers accountable for obedience to our health, compulsory 
schooling, child labor, peddling, and other local regulations, 
without making any effort to inform them of these require- 
ments, to many of which they have never been subjected. As 
great is the injustice to American institutions and public safety 
of extending the rights and duties of voting citizenship to 
such multitudes of men and women, and of imposing the still 
greater exactions of the direct primary, the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall, without safeguarding these higher 
prerogatives of citizenship by a nation-wide training of men, 
women and children to exercise them. Standardized and uni- 
form information, curriculum and text books for instruction 
in the methods of our government and for training all new 
voters in voting are the surest solvents of our internal im- 
migration problems. 

Preparatory to these broader policies and imperatively 
necessary to safeguard our present and incoming population, 
is the outlawing and destruction of segregated, commercialized, 
police-protected vice, the non-political control of the police 
departments, the non-partisan administration of our city and 
town governments, and public provision for the regulation of 
recreation. 

The promise of American life is the greatest promissory 
note ever underwritten by any people. No such political, 
civic, social, moral, and religious obligation has ever been un- 
dertaken as to make good this promise, upon which so many 
people on all the earth have staked their last hope. So far, 
we have made this promise good, in part at least in the realiza- 
tion of the hopes of more people than have ever succeeded in 
other lands to which they have emigrated. But we have built 
better than we knew. For the reflex influence of America 
upon every fatherland whose sons and daughters have come 
to us, has advanced living and working conditions through- 
out the old world. The loss of many of their finest and strong- 
est people by emigration to America, has stimulated every in- 
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dustrial nation in Europe to restrict emigration by improving 
the standards of living and the opportunities for advancement 
available to their wage earners. And every returning im- 
migrant who goes back to the old home even for a visit, sets a 


new and better standard of dress, of dwelling, of diet, and 
labor. 


In view of these facts, may we not reassure ourselves that 
in doing right by our foreign-born fellow citizens and in doing 
well by the world we will best restrict and assimilate our im- 
migrants? Thus only will we keep faith with the peoples and 
reverence the trust reposed in the American people to hold and 


bear onward the ark of the covenant of the God of the whole 
earth. 


THE IMMIGRANT IN THE WOODS. 
Rev. John W. Beard, Hoquiam, Washington. 


Down in the peninsula country we have two little cities on the 
harbor that will be united into one, a greater and a better city, and 
we will call it Seattle No. 2. I am glad to be here tonight because the 
people down on the harbor are interested in the immigrant from a two- 
fold standpoint—from the economic standpoint and the human 
standpoint. They are interested in him from the human stand- 
point because he isa man. There are 25,000 or 30,000 men in the lumber 
camps of this state, and 75% are foreign born. A large number of 
these are down in the Gray’s Harbor country. 

The reason I am here tonight is because those immigrants are men. 
They have red blood running through their veins the same as you and 
I have. Some have little children whom they love. Some have good 
pure women into whose eyes they look and say the word that is sweet- 
est on the human tongue, the word of wife and mother. And after all, 
the economic and the humanitarian standpoints cannot be divorced. 
There is a toil that is religion, and there is religion that is toil; and 
if you divorce business from religion you have conjured up a monster 
that is heartless and ought to be killed as soon as possible. On the 
other hand, if you divorce religion from business you have a religion 
that is anaemic and not worth the having. 

I have learned a few things of these men as I have found them in 
the packing houses, in the construction camps and in the logging camps. 
Out here you have only an embryonic immigration problem; but in a 
few years, unless you are careful, instead of building beautiful churches 
and great skyscrapers you will build soup-kitchens to feed the hungry 
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stomachs of the mob. And in place of progress and peace and plenty 
you will have commercial war and industrial strife and bloodshed. 


I want to say for the immigrant that he is the most valuable asset 
this country has. We must think of him as a man. That seems trite, 
but it is farthest away from the American heart today thus to think of 
him. Some think of him only as cattle, something to be exploited, others 
think of him as some great menace, threatening to rob their little 
children of bread, while all the time he is a man with the light of 
love in his eyes and the glow of youth upon his cheek. I know him as 
a man, and I thank God that I can call him brother. Is a man like 
that worth conserving? You spend your millions to get your desert 
to bloom. You conserve your forests of timber as if a log was greater 
than a man. You conserve your icicles in Alaska. How do you con- 
serve the immigrant boy and girl as you find them in the woods? Talk 
of the wealth you have in this world! Tear out the bowels of the 
earth; put it all into one balance and the least of these immigrant 


boys and girls into the other, and they will outweigh all the scales of 
wealth. 


And I have found the immigrant very much of an American too. He 
is an American though he may have been here only a short time. The 
other day I heard two men talk. One was a Finn and he was telling 
about a strike in another camp where all the Finns left because the 
foreman of that camp had put some Montenegrins to eat at the same 
table with them. They said they didn’t want to eat with a lot of 
dirty foreigners. That’s American, isn’t it?) In another camp twv 
Swedes and a Norwegian were quarreling. I asked what was the dif- 
ference between the Swede and the Norwegian, and one said that a 
Swede is a Norwegian with his brains knocked out. I had a chance to 
hear some of their humor. The first time I went to the camp I told 
them I was a preacher and had come to hold a service for them. Sev- 
eral took it all right but a young Irishman said: “Sure, and you 
are a strange looking Moose to be running wild around here.” Even 
when logs fall upon them and they are broken and bruised that humor 
does not desert them. I went into a hospital where lay a boy from 
Sweden whose leg had been crushed. I said: “How goes it, John?’ He 
smiled and said: “Oh! I can’t kick.” 


I believe our employers of labor in this state have learned a lesson, 
and most of their hearts have been touched with the thought of friend- 
ship and the feeling of brotherhood for the other man. They are trying 
to make conditions better. The sanitary conditions in these camps are 
better than they were two years ago. They are putting good food on 
the table and trying to give men as good wages as the business will 
stand. I don’t know of a boy out in the woods, the poorest, unskilled 
laborer, but draws $2.65 a day. His food costs him $1.50, but a young 
man without a family can lay up something and in a short time start 
in business for himself on a wage like that. 
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Exploitation of Immigrants Deplorable. 


But some of those boys are unmercifully exploited, and the curse 
of our city does it—the curse of your employment agents in your cities. 
There ought to be state regulation of employment agencies. But I 
believe most of our men are trying to be square with the immigrant 
as they hire him to labor. 

There is the curse of white slavery; but I say that for every woman 
who is a white slave there are a hundred immigrant boys as badly cursed 
as she is. They are wrecking their lives with disease from that ter- 
rible curse. Yesterday one of those boys crawled a block and a half 
on his knees to the police station and asked to be taken in that he 
might have a place to die. That problem will curse the immigrant 
more than all the ill housing you can give him, and more than all 
the low wages. 

Liquor is another of the immigrants’ problems. The liquor inter- 
ests send men into those camps with their liquor to keep those im- 
migrants drinking even when they try to be sober, and they get them 
into town on pay day and get them drunk and rob them. I saw one 
the other day with a pair of logger shoes on. I had on a pair that cost 
$7.00. He said that his cost him $64.00 and he went on to explain, 
saying: “I drew my check and went down town to buy me a pair of 
shoes. But the saloon-keeper got my money. When I got back I had 
a pair of shoes but my check was gone.” I know another immigrant 
boy who went to town with $8.00 to buy him a bed. He stayed three 
days and then came back and went in credit for the bed. Another boy 
drew his wages. He said he was going to straighten up and be a man 
once more. But one of those hounds of hell got hold of him with a 
drink, and a few days afterward the boy staggered back to camp, crawled 
into a bath tub and died. I preached his funeral sermon. The under- 
taker, the boarding house mistress, his little boy and myself were the 
only mourners. His poor wife over in Finland is now waiting for that 
little boy to come back. They have told you about the need of schools 
and of sanitation, and that is all right. But what those men need 
more than anything else is to be brothered. I wish you knew some of 
those boys from the land of Plato and Socrates, or some of those Italians 
from the Seven Hills of Rome where Cicero thundered his orations; or 
some of those German boys from the battlefield of Koenigsgraetz, or 
some of my Finn boys, every inch men. You would be glad to call them 
your brothers. And if you knew them as I do you would say the 
brothels of your city and the saloons must go. You may give a man all 
the good housing you please and even put more money into his pocket, 
but unless you touch his heart with the love of Jesus Christ you haven’t 
made him a good man or a good citizen. One of the greatest curses in 
this country is the men who have good clothes and good homes and 
money in their pockets. But take even the lowest man and teach him 
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to know what it is to love Jesus Christ as his brother, and you have 
made a man out of him, a man worth while and a good citizen. 

Yesterday, down at the harbor we had those boys in what we call 
the “splash.” There were some contests, and one of the contests was 
the splicing of a cable. There were three cables in that contest, and the 
boys worked with great energy. One pair was in the lead and the look 
of victory was on their faces. All at once they stopped and threw down 
their tools. When asked to explain, one said that they had got the first 
strand started in wrong and so had to give up the contest. These im- 
migrants come to us to make a new start in life, and if they get started 
wrong, sooner or later they will have to give up the contest. The result 
will be they will become a burden on the state, and a disgrace to them- 
selves. It is up to us to see that they get started right. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN FEDERAL AND STATE OFFICIALS— 
CIVIC AND VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS. 


J. K. Hart, Ph. D., Uniwersity of Washington. 


The problems of the immigrant, since the immigrant is a human 
being, cover the whole range of social interests, from the immediate 
and concrete to the most abstract and remotely theoretical. The inter- 
est of the members of a local community is usually centered upon some 
actual individual or group, whose presence raises questions of immediate 
and vital import to the community. The interest of (local) federal 
officials, on the other hand, may be determined by the attitudes of 
superiors 2,000 miles away; and these attitudes, in turn may have been 
determined by personal prejudices received from books, or by the de- 
mands of a lobby, made up now of members of a trades union, now of 
the far-seeing heads of a manufacturers association. Under ordinary 
circumstances, what can co-operation come to be? 

I remember the case of a theological student who became inter- 
ested in the negro problem. He had certain presuppositions to begin 
with; he worked those presuppositions to the limit; he determined to 
go to Africa to study the problem in its native setting. He said: “I 
know just what I shall find there; I already know the facts; but I do 
not intend to have it said of me that I did not dare to go to the bot- 
tom of this subject.” Suppose a man with such attitude in a federal 
position having to deal with any question, what would co-operation with 
him mean? What does co-operation mean? 

You say it means working together in a common cause, in mutual 
sympathy and toleration. But does it? Is there enough genuine democ- 
racy among us to make us capable of such mutual deference and esteem? 
In actual practice, does not co-operation usually become one or the other 
of two extremes; either I am constrained to do what you want done, 
or you are overwhelmed with my demand and do what I determine. 
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Take the question of conservation of resources,—and that is just what 
the immigration question itself is; there are two sides to the present 
problem of conservation. One of these is local, personal, practical, 
full of emotional stresses growing out of economic impulses, and so 
vividly concrete and immediate as to make calm discussion impossible. 
The other side of the question is general, impersonal, on the surface, at 
least, quite disinterested, and in some measure so remote and abstract 
as not to be worth discussion. Between such attitudes of mind, it be- 
comes folly to talk about working together in mutual sympathy and tol- 
eration. 

Take the situation that developed in reference to the Japanese 
question in California. Without touching upon the merits of the ques- 
tion itself, the method of the question may be profitably discussed. The 
outcome has not yet been disclosed, but the press dispatches seem to 
indicate that the efforts of the federal government to secure co-opera- 
tion in the solution of the problem came to nothing. Here were in- 
volved the conflict of local prejudices and personal knowledge with 
certain impersonal national and international necessities; the dispute 
between a group interested in industrial development without regard 
to other elements in welfare and those who are interested in the more 
or less abstract question of the American standard of living; and the 
somewhat remote question as to whether a democrat or a progressive 
were the keener guesser and the more astute politician. Other ele- 
ments were involved, but these are enough to show the difficulty of co- 
operation in actual practice, and the folly of talking about co-opera- 
tion as if it were something that could be imported into a situation, like 
the peace pipe of the old Indian tribes. 


Real Co-operation Needed. 


Co-operation actually means, first of all, some understanding of all 
the elements in the problem, both those which are local, emotional and 
personal, and those which are more general, abstract and theoretical ; 
it means ability to take time and effort to look over the claims of all 
parties to the problem ; it means the democratization of attitude on both 
sides of the question, until each is willing to put all his demands into the 
general center of discussion, and then willing to accept the outcome as 
his share of the award. Men do not get together on great social prob- 
lems like immigration by merely coming together in the name of “co- 
operation”. Co-operation is too complex a process to be thus lightly en- 
tered into. 

Take another illustration from the world of industry. The whole 
modern division of labor is a fair illustration of the inner meaning of 
co-operation. But the division of labor is not something that just 
happens. It is being worked out more and more completely, all the 
time. Take the so-called “jurisdictional strikes”: here is a piece of 
work that must be done by somebody, in the building of a house: which 
one of the trades shall have it to do. The trades concerned do not agree. 
A strike is called. It is not a strike against the employer, or the boss, 
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or for wages, or shorter hours, or better conditions of work in the 
abstract. It is for the purpose of settling the basis upon which co-opera- 
tion between those two trades can go on in the future without con- 
troversy. It is time spent for the sake of saving time. I know that 
not all such strikes have been for this purpose, but this is true of the 
true jurisdictional strike. 

A leader of trades unions said in conversation the other day: “The 
very conditions of economic stress under which we live and work make 
it necessary for us to face our problems, to think them through even 
though they seem remote and abstract, and in this way we are learning, 
slowly, how to co-operate”. 

It has been so easy to escape our problems in the larger social 
field especially with reference to the immigrant. He was coming to us 
by the millions; but he was slipping down into the ~zmobtrusive places 
and tasks of the world and we did not care to disturb his work, or our 
profits. We talked about co-operation, in a sentimental sort of a way, not 
daring to talk about it in earnest; for we have always had a suspicion 
that co-operation means utter democracy of life and attitude. 

But now we are face to face with the bare facts. The immigrant 
can no longer slip down into those unobtrusive ways. He is learning 
his lesson of co-operation sooner than we. Thousands of men in a few 
weeks, to-day give over their old individualisms and line up in a great 
organization to fight for a better division of the labor and the results 
of the labor of the world. They have been schooled to co-operation. Their 
leaders are punished: that is our way of being co-operative. Their 
forces are depleted. That also is co-operation—the last great measure 
of devotion. Among them are men and women who could teach this 
nation what it means to live and to toil and suffer without personal 
hope all for the sake of the co-operative principles. But we, our officials 
and our leaders in industry and government, are too stupid and care- 
less to see that here is the very stuff of the world of democratic aspira- 
tion, sacrifices and co-operation about which we talk so much. We seek 
for it afar, and it is about us all the time. 


The Problematical Immigrant. 


For what are the materials with which government has to deal? 
Before the high hopes of democracy shall have been realized co-operation 
must be secured in all the levels of our living. Here are the local ele- 
ments that must learn co-operation. The immigrant is coming to us and 
he will affect the life and work of the trades unionists, the industrial 
leader, the business man, the farmer, the churches, our educational in- 
stitutions, and all the other phases of our life. He will become some- 
thing of a problem to the federal government, at least until he is safely 
landed and naturalized. He will be a problem to the state in which he 
lives and to the local community. He is human being with the charac- 
teristics of the human. He is more of a problem to-day, in many ways, 
than formerly because he comes from another part of Europe and speaks 
another language. But he is for all of us a resource, a blessing, a curse, 
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the hope of industry, the blight of free institutions, a menace to America, 
a barbarian from a degenerate social world, a member of the noblest 
race that ever lived, a son of the prophets, poets and artists of old, 
the scum of creation, and anything else that our imagination may paint 
him, or our immediate emotions may ascribe to him. Meanwhile, he is 
probably just a man, not so very different from the rest of us. 

Now, co-operation never takes place on the emotional level that 
appears in the above enumeration. Men cannot co-operate while they are 
fuming with passion. They may swing into line and blindly carry 
through some project together, but it is not co-operation in the sense in 
which the word is here used. Nor on the other hand, do men co-operate 
when they are so superior as to have no understanding of or use for the 
common passions of other men. Here are the two extremes of immediacy 
and remoteness, in neither of which is there any real chance for lasting 
co-operation. Yet, in large measure the whole problem of immigra- 
tion has been dealt with from one or the other of these extremes. And 
these extremes may be, at various times, in the same individual. 

Is it possible for federal officials, state officials, local officials, em- 
ployers of many men, trades unionists, preachers, farmers, teachers, 
business men, newspaper men, and let us say other representatives of the 
complex modern world, to get together around a table, look each other 
in the eyes like men, trust each other, put all cards up on the table, 
talk the subject through from start to finish, and come to some working 
agreement, some actual division of labor in this matter of immigration? 
If not, I do not see that there is any hope for co-operation that means 
much, and we shall have to stumble along with a few strong people (not 
strong enough however) bearing the burden of the whole: for in a 
democracy there is no power strong enough to bear the burdens of the 
whole except the strength of the whole. But, if such a complete gath- 
ering of all our forces were possible we might with gladness look ahead 
to the day when we should really reach a co-operative program, not 
merely with reference to the immigrant, but with reference to all the 
other human problems that now perplex and bewilder us: for in the 
long event, co-operation with reference to this problem will mean co- 
operation with reference to all and co-operation with reference to all 
means democracy, the great goal. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL IMMIGRATION SURVEY OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. (MADE UNDER DIRECTION OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE.) 


Charles W. Blanpied, Immigration Secretary Y. M. C. A., San Francisco, 
California. 


In this report we have attempted to cover, as thoroughly as avail- 
able information would permit, every phase of the immigrants’ relation 
to the life of the Pacific Coast. 
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After stating in statistical form the composition of the population 
with something of the distribution of the immigrant and also showing 
the kind and percentage of immigration which we are receiving through 
Eastern ports of entry as well as through our own ports, we have at- 
tempted to set forth the meaning of the opening of the Panama Canal 
to the Pacific Coast as regards greater immigration. We have also 
taken up the need of increasing Federal equipment at ports of entry on 
the Coast. 

A survey of the industrial situation has been made; we have studied 
housing and sanitation in relation to the immigrant; reported the op- 
portunity for education and recreation for the new and yet unassimi- 
lated peoples, and also their need of protection from exploitation. We 
have also gathered data showing the immigrant’s part in the social 
life of our states, especially as regards his dependency, defectiveness and 
delinquency. Last of all, we have tried to report, after feeling the pulse 
of the Coast, its attitude of mind toward the resident foreigner and the 


possible reception of an increased number coming via the Panama 
Canal. 


Composition of Coast Population. 


We shall first turn our attention to some statistics showing the 
composition of the population now on the Pacific Coast. 

In 1910 the population per square mile in California was 15.3; in 
Oregon 8.9; and in Washington 17.1; Idaho had 3.9 persons per square 
mile; Nevada 0.7; Arizona 1.8, and Montana 2.6. 

This shows some of the possibilities for development, especially 
when compared with the population of other countries. Italy, whose 
climate and products are much the same as those of California, and 
which is only two-thirds her size, maintains a population of thirty-five 
million. President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia estimates that we could cancel one-half the area of California as 
being mountain and desert and then support without difficulty forty mil- 
lions of people. The possibilities of development in the Pacific Northwest 
and of the Back Country represented by Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Ari- 
zona are equally remarkable. 

The percentage of foreign-born and their children for the seven 
large cities on the Pacific Coast is as follows: San Francisco 72; Los 
Angeles 46.6; Oakland 61; Portland 58.6; Seattle 54.6; Spokane 46.3, 
and Tacoma 55.7. It is interesting to note that 35 per cent. of all these 
foreign people are in San Francisco, 15 per cent. more are in Oakland; 
Los Angeles has 16.2 per cent.; Portland 10.7 per cent.; Seattle 11.6 per 
cent.; Spokane 6.5 per cent., and Tacoma 5.5 per cent. Thus one-half 
of all the foreign population in large cities on the Pacific Coast live about 
San Francisco Bay. One-third of California’s foreign population are 
living about this Bay. 

Of the entire population of Portland 24 per cent. are from northern 
European countries; 20 per cent. of San Francisco’s entire population 
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are from countries in Northern Europe. In Seattle the countries of 
Northern Europe represent 16 per cent. of the whole; Tacoma has 14 
per cent.; Oakland 13 per cent.; Spokane 11 per cent., while only 10 per 
cent. of Los Angeles’ population are from Northern European countries. 
In San Francisco, the British and German predominate, of the Northern 
European countries. In the Pacific Northwest cities the Scandinavians 
are the most prominent. Nine per cent. of Tacoma’s population are 
Scandinavians, while only 1.7 per cent. of Los Angeles and 3.4 per cent. 
of San Francisco is of this race. This is also true of Canadian people. 
San Francisco’s population is only 1.5 per cent. Canadian, Los Angeles 
0.7 per cent., while Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma have an average of 
4 per cent. of their population from Canada. 

On the other hand 7 per cent. of San Francisco’s population are 
from countries of Southern Europe; Oakland has 6.4 per cent. of this 
class, while Los Angeles has only 3.8 per cent. In the Pacific Northwest 
also the percentage is small, Portland having 4.8 per cent., Tacoma 4.3 
per cent., Seattle 3.8 per cent., and Spokane 2.8 per cent. 

There are more Mexicans in Los Angeles than in all other cities 
of the Coast combined, representing about 6.6 per cent. of the entire 
population of the city. Oakland has the largest Portugese population of 
any city on the Coast, 9.6 per cent. of her population being of this race. 
One-half the Portugese in the United States are in California. In San 
Francisco 10.2 per cent. of the foreigners are Italians. Here also is found 
the largest percentage of Irish, 23.5 per cent. of her entire foreign popula- 
tion being of this nationality. She has also the largest German popula- 
tion, 20.9 per cent. being her quota. Fresno, California, has the largest 
percentage of Russians. Los Angeles, of the larger cities, contains the 
largest number of this nationality, 5.5 per cent. of her entire population 
being Russian, though San Francisco and Portland each have large 
colonies. There are about 3,000 Russian Jews in Seattle and nearly 500 
Turkish Jews. In eight counties of Oregon, the Scandinavians repre- 
sent the leading foreign nationality, with an average of 7 per cent. of 
the population; in eighteen counties Germans lead with 5.2 per cent. of 
the population. 

The percentage of foreign-born whites in California in 1910 was 21.8 
per cent. of the total population of the state; in Oregon 15.3 per cent., 
and in Washington 21.1 per cent.; Idaho had 12.4 per cent. foreign-born 
population; Nevada 22.1 per cent.; Arizona 22.9 per cent.; Montana 24.4 
per cent., and Utah 17 per cent. 

According to a survey made in Vancouver, British Columbia, through 
the Consuls, there were found to be in the city about 8000 Slavs, about 
three to four thousand Italians, fifteen to eighteen hundred Greeks and 
7,000 Scandinavians. The Frenchman is the most illiterate and de- 
praved of the foreigners in Vancouver, and though he numbers only 
about 1,000 souls. his evi? influence is keenly felt in the city. 

Victoria. British Co'umbia. is a typical British city and as yet has 
not to any extent been invaded by the peop! of continental Europe. 
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Immigration to the Pacific Coast States. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 5.4 per cent., or 44,925 
of the total number of immigrants admitted to the United States, gave 
their future residence as California, Oregon or Washington, the three 
states bordering on the Pacific Coast. Likewise, 5.4 per cent., or 18,805 
of the Southern Europeans who entered America gave destination as one 
of these three states. 21,243, or 9 per cent. of the total of the Northern 
Europeans admitted came to the Coast. Of the Northern Europeans, 
the British represented 9.6 per cent. of the total British coming to the 
United States and continental Northern European countries 8.4 per cent. 
of their immigration. 

Seventy-eight per cent. of Southern Europeans coming to the Pa- 
cific Coast States gave California as their future residence, while only 
15 per cent. gave Washington and 7 per cent. Oregon. Forty per cent. of 
Northern Europeans coming to the Coast came to California, while 37 
per cent. and 23 per cent. gave Washington and Oregon respectively as 
their state of future residence. Of the continental Northern Europeans, 
41 per cent. came to California, while 43 per cent. came to Washington 
and 16 per cent. to Oregon. This larger percentage for the Pacific North- 
west is accounted for by the larger percentage of Scandinavians who 
came into the Pacific Northwest country than to California, although 
this does not in any measure give the total immigration to the Pacific 
Northwest of the Scandinavian people, for the majority who come re 
immigrate from the North Central States. 

Of the British who came, 54 per cent. were bound for California, 32 
per cent. for Washington and 14 per cent. for Oregon. Finally, we find 
that of the total number giving destination to the three states, 64 per 
cent. of them were bound for California, 26 per cent. more for Wash: 
ington, and only 10 per cent. for Oregon. 


Emigration from the Pacific Coast States. 


During the same time the percentage of aliens departing from the 
United States who gave the three Pacific Coast States as their last per- 
manent residence, was considerably smaller than the percentage of those 
who arrived. Only 13,021, or 4 per cent. of the total Jeaving the United 
States, went out from these states. 3.1 per cent. of Southern Europeans, 
or 7,729; and 5 per cent. of Northern Europeans, or 2,665, gave the 
Coast States as their last permanent residence. Of the Northern Euro- 
peans, a larger per cent. of the British returned than of the people from 
continental Northern Europe. 

Fifty per cent. of those leaving the Coast States left from Cali- 
fornia, while 27 per cent. left Washington, and 23 per cent. departed 
from Oregon. The percentage of Southern Europeans leaving California, 
Washington and Oregon was 53, 30 and 20 respectively, while the North- 
ern Europeans’ percentage was 50, 32 and 18 respectively. The total 
gain by direct immigration to these western states during this year was 
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31,904, or 6.4 per cent. of the total gain of the United States. The total 
gain for the states in the Western Division was 7.6 per cent. of the 
whole. 

Immigration coming to the United States destined to the Pacific 
Coast has increased during the past three years. This increase has been 
more marked for California than in the Pacific Northwest. The gain of 
the Pacific Coast states by immigration for the year ending June 30, 
1910, of professional men was 950, skilled laborers 6,317, farmers 6,695, 
and laborers 2,512. 


Aliens Admitted Through Pacific Coast Ports. 


The number of aliens admitted through the Pacific Coast ports dur- 
ing the two years ending June 30, 1912, were as follows: San Fran- 
cisco district 7,377; Seattle district 3,971, making a total of 11,348. Im- 
migrants departed during the same period of time from San Francisco 
number 6,592, making a gain of only 785. 2,273 departed from Seattle, 
making a gain of 1,698. The total gain of the country through the Pacific 
Coast ports was only 2,483. During the two years 1,622 applicants were 
debarred from the San Francisco port and 107 more were returned after 
landing. 281 were debarred from the Seattle district and 97 returned 
after landing. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with this study, that 10,497 
immigrants were admitted to the Hawaiian Islands during the above 
two years and only 2,044 departed, leaving a net gain of 8,453. Also, 
that 42,624 were admitted through Mexican ports while only 548 re- 
turned, during the same period of time. We thus gained 42,081 through 
the Mexican border ports, though the Pacific Coast states by no means 
received the total number, as many of them gave destination as the 
middle west and some even the extreme eastern states. 

Deserting alien seamen during 1912 at San Francisco were 650, 
Seattle 462, a total of 1,120. Alien stowaways found on ships in San 
Francisco numbered 92, at Seattle 25, or 117 in all. 


Prospective Immigration Through the Panama Canal. 


A great deal is being said about the large amount of immigration 
which will pour through the Panama Canal after its opening in 1915. It 
is hard to know just how much faith one ought to have in these general 
statements. One thing seems certain, and that is if steamship lines ply 
between the Pacific Coast ports and Europe, a certain amount of immi- 
gration is bound to result. In this connection we are also told of the 
large number of steamship lines which are going to come through the 
new Canal. Inquiry made of harbor commissioners up and down the 
Coast reveals the fact that while a large number of companies have 
had advance agents on the ground looking over possible dockage, etc., 
still the fact remains that few companies have as yet contracted for 
such dockage space, so all that is said concerning either of these subjects 
is based entirely upon newspaper reports, these reports, in turn, being 
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based upon interviews with agents or officers of steamship lines. The 
following information is worthy of notice after the above explanation: 
Newspaper reports say that the Holland-American line will put on two 
new ships, that steamship companies in England are building five great 
steamers for canal traffic; the Hamburg-American line will run ten 
steamers and the Royal Steamship Company an equal number. The 
Scandinavian Steamship Company are planning to run five ships the 
Austria-American line three ships, Lloyd-Subado line six, Lloyd-Brizil- 
iliero line three, W. R. Grace & Company four; also that the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company, the Luckenbach Company, the Rus- 
sian-American Steamship line and the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company will have ships docking at Pacific Coast ports. 

Karl Barlein, an officer of the North German Lloyd Company, says: 
“The resources and possibilities of the Pacific Coast states are being well 
advertised in Germany, and steamship companies generally are laying 
their plans for putting on additional ships to take care of the canal trade. 
The first year after opening the canal will see the greatest number of 
departures of immigrants from Europe in history.” 

Another fact worthy of consideration is the report of a recent five 
million dollar contract to Cramp & Sons of Philadelphia for two large 
passenger vessels to ply between San Francisco and New York via the 
Panama Canal. Bach vessel will be able to accommodate five hundred 
first-class, 180 second-class and four hundred steerage passengers. This 
brings to our attention the fact that without question a large number of 
immigrants will re-immigrate from the eastern states through the Canal 
to the Pacific Coast. 


Lack of Facilities for Receiving Immigrants. 


Outside of the Federal Immigration Station on Angel Island at San 
Francisco there is very little equipment at immigration ports of entry 
on the Pacific Coast. Seattle has her detention station, Portland has 
small quarters, and Tacoma a detention room at the Municipal Dock. 
All other work is carried on directly from the ships. At present there 
is no federal movement to increase the number of immigration stations, 
though there is considerable being said of the need of such new equip- 
ment. There is a total lack of preparation upon the part of the Govern- 
ment to care for immigrants in any increased number coming through 
the Panama Canal. 

The Federal authorities have refused to consider immigration quar- 
ters at Los Angeles and at San Diego until they have some assurance 
that a large amount of immigration will come through the Panama Canal 
bound for these ports. The cities are taking up the matter, however, and 
will probably provide detention rooms at the Municipal Docks similar 
to the one in Tacoma. 

The sentiment at San Francisco with regard to the enlargement of 
her immigration station is divided as to whether it should be enlarged 
at the present site on Angel Island, or be moved to the mainland. In 
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1909 a half million appropriation for Seattle passed the United States 
Senate and died in the House. 


Unnecessary Leaks on the Borders. 


It would be better if the service regulating immigration between 
Canada and the United States were centralized. The train and boat 
inspectors at Vancouver, Victoria, Blaine and Suma; take their orders 
from and report to the United States Immigration Commissioner at 
Montreal, Canada, while the inspectors on the American side report to 
the Seattle office. There are thousands of miles of poorly protected 
border. 

There is need also, we believe, for closer patrol of the Mexican 
border and probably more stringent examination of Mexican applicants 
for admission into the United States. This need is felt the more keenly 
when we realize the amount of dependency and delinquency cases among 
the Mexicans in the southern part of California, most of which occurs 
among the recent arrivals in the country. 

Another leak which should be effectively stopped comes from the 
Hawaiian Islands, from the port at Honolulu. This being an American 
province, no special medical or dependency test of people arriving from 
that territory is required as from immigrants arriving from foreign 
countries. Because of the few European people living in the Hawaiian 
Islands, it has been thought best not to be so strict about those who 
enter there. In this way the Hawaiian Islands serve in many cases as 
a depot where immigrants come, and after remaining awhile, re-immi- 
grate to the United States. These people, especially the Porto Ricans 
and Spanish, constitute California’s greatest foreign problem. 


A Factor in American Industry. 


From reports of various kinds from private organizations and also 
from state and federal pamphlets and especially from data gleaned from 
publications of the National Immigration Commission, we are able to 
show in condensed form something of the relation of the immigrant to 
the industrial and agricultural life of the Pacific Coast. Woven into 
the whole are bits of information gathered personally, not only from 
commercial men and industrial leaders, but from the workmen them- 
selves. 

Because of the limited time for gathering this data, we have picked 
out here and there certain examples of industry illustrative of the type 
of labor now at work, and the possible opportunities for other employ- 
ments. Orientals are not included in this survey. This report has been 
made with one particular consideration in view, namely, the opening of 
the Psnama Canal as a factor in the immigration problem on the Coast. 

The following shows in a general way the places where the foreigner 
has established a foothold and is becoming a part of the industrial life 
of the community. In many cases he has brought in and established 
new industries, as the Spanish introduced the olive, the grape, the orange 
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and the lemon into California. It is worthy of note that 75 per cent. 
of all Italian farmers are in the western states, the large part of them 
in California. 

In Santa Clara County, California, working in the garden seed and 
deciduous fruit industry the Italians form 2.3 per cent. of the workmen; 
1.6 per cent. are Swedish who have re-immigrated from the north cen- 
tral states. The Italians also lease vegetable gardens about San Fran- 
cisco and purchase the cherry crops on trees, their families gathering 
and marketing them. The Italians have been located on farms in Jack- 
son county near Amador for a quarter of a century and have become 
prosperous. In the Pajaro Valley the Dalmatians who came in 1887 
and found work as laborers in the orchards, today own most of the apple 
orchards in that valley. Greeks in small numbers drift from construc- 
tion work into agricultural work, but as yet to a very small extent. In 
the Sacramento Valley we find a large number of Portugese, Italians 
and Greeks. Many of them, especially of the two former races, have 
taken up land either by purchasing or by lease. 


Hop and Sugar Beet Raising. 


Forty per cent. of all laborers engaged in wine-making in California 
are Italians. The English, Scotch, Italians, French, German and Scan- 
dinavians represent 43 per cent. of the total. 

The hop industry in California depends largely on the floating popu- 
lation for laborers. The Germans predominate and are men who have 
come from the hop yards of Germany. In Oregon very little foreign 
labor is employed, as the people living in the cities do the work largely 
as vacation and excursion parties, whole families often spending vaca- 
tions in this manner. In the sugar beet industry in California are found 
German-Russians and Portugese who have come through the Hawaiian 
Islands. This industry is important in California, ranking third in the 
country as to acreage, except in one or two localities where the handwork 
is done entirely by immigrant labor. The majority of these laborers are 
immigrants, including Mexicans, Italians, Portugese, Armenians, Ger- 
man-Russians and Dalmatians. In Southern California the Mexicans 
predominate. In one community in Northern California 80 per cent. are 
Armenians. 

In the Vaca Valley we find that the seasonal laborers are mostly 
Italians. They are working for their own countrymen and many of them 
take up ranches in the foothills and work out during the busy seasons on 
ranches owned by their countrymen in the valley. About 225 Italian 
families are located in this place. Three hundred Spanish people have 
also gained a footing. 

Fresno County presents one of the most unique demonstrations of 
what the immigrant is able to do by way of tilling the soil. This county 
offers abundant example of natural resources and is a particularly re- 
markable demonstration of what irrigation can do for a com- 
munity. This county is very cosmopolitan as to population. The vari- 
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ous races have settled there from different parts of the world; have 
come at different times, with different motives and under different cir- 
cumstances. The Italians have increased 100 per cent. in ten years; 
the Scandinavians number about 4,000. 


German-Russian and Armenian Settlements. 


Two nationalities stand out in particular, viz.: the German-Russian 
and the Armenians. The German-Russians are the most numerous; 
they are about 5,000 in number and came to this country from the 
banks of the Volga in search of better farm land, free from heavy tax- 
ation and also to flee from compulsory military service. The majority 
are common laborers, but their aim is to become established as farmers. 
The German-Russian women and children work at fruit-cutting and have 
gone into the factories in Fresno. - 

About one-half of the Armenians live in the city of Fresno and the 
other half in the surrounding country. This is the largest and only con- 
spicuous Armenian settlement in the West. They readily establish 
themselves in business or on farms. They have at present a land tenure 
of 25,000 acres, owning three-fifths of it. They control about one-sixth 
of the acreage used for the production of raisin grapes in the country. 
They grow some fruit and about 10 per cent. of the watermelons shipped 
from this section. 

Of 2,055 employees in industries about Fresno, 40 per cent. were 
found to be foreign-born. Of the foreign-born, 52 per cent. were Armen- 
ians, German-Russians and Italians. The women work in the packing 
houses, especially the fig and seeded raisin packing industry. Being 
strong, able to endure great strain and willing to work to the limit of 
their capacity, they are in great demand by employers. 

In Southern California the Mexicans are employed as hand-workers. 
A very few own farms and a few more lease land. They are generally 
good horsemen and are often employed as teamsters. The Mexicans are 
largely of the common laboring classes. A survey of 1,928 of these la- 
borers in Los Angeles revealed the fact that 277 were working as section 
hands on the railroad at an average wage of $1.25 per day; the other 
651 were employed in other common labor at $1.75 per day. 


Immigrants in Factories. 


In eighteen canneries of California, statistics show that 61.5 per 
cent. of the wage-earners were foreign-born. Of this number 37 per cent. 
were from Austria-Hungary, Italy, Greece and Portugal. In the can- 
neries of San Francisco the Italians are almost exclusively employed. 

In the cotton mills of Oakland, California, a large percentage of la- 
borers are Portugese. Out of a survey of 357 individuals 73 per cent. were 
of this nationality. Seven per cent. were Italians. 

In the sewing trades of San Francisco, especially in the manufac- 
ture of shirts and overalls, the employees are largely women. Out of 
833 only 39 were men. Sixty-one per cent. of these employees were of 
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native birth; of those of foreign parentage, 72 per cent. were from 
northern Europe. In the powder manufactories in California, in a sur- 
vey of 734 individuals, 59 per cent. were foreign-born. Of the foreign- 
born, 75 per cent. were from Northern European countries. 


The Immigrant and the Land. 


The possibilities of the immigrant gaining a foothold on the land 
in the Pacific Northwest is worthy of notice. Most of those who finally 
settle on land came originally to take part in the lumber industry, or 
to work in the coal mines or construction camps. The Scandinavians, 
especially, have immigrated to this section in large numbers, the most 
of them, however, removing from the north central states. They take 
positions as laborers in lumber camps until such time as they can advance 
to skilled trades, or get possession of land and engage in agriculture. 

The Austrians have come, and at present constitute between eight 
and ten per cent. of the foreign employees in lumber mills, although 
most of them are brought out to do construction work. From this they 
drift into the coal mines, smelters and become section hands on the 
railroads, and a few settle on land. 

The Dalmatians show a preference for lumber mills, while the 
Croatians and Montenegrins work mostly in mining coal and mainten- 
ance-of-way on the railroads. Many Italians who came out to the Pacific 
Northwest to do construction work or labor in lumber industry, leave 
as soon as possible for agricultural and other work about Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma. 

The lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest uses a large percent- 
age of immigrant labor. Until ten or fifteen years ago American-born labor 
and Germans were used in this industry, but in the past ten years the 
Germans and British. have become comparatively fewer, while the 
Seandinavians, Finns, Russians, Austrians, Greeks and Italians have in- 
creased in proportion. 

A survey of forty representative factories and mills in the city of 
Tacoma revealed the fact that of 3,148 men employed, 1,673 or 53 per 
cent. of them were of foreign birth. Of this 30 per cent. were Slavs, 
9 per cent. Italians, 14 per cent. Greeks, or in all more than 50 per cent. 
of the foreign born were from Southern Europe; the others were from 
Germany and Great Britain. Of the 18,036 immigrant laborers 
employed by nine steam railway companies in the Pacific and Rocky 
Mountain States in the maintenance-of-way department, 27 per cent. 
of the total were Italians, 23 per cent. Greeks, 18 per cent. Mexicans and 
only 12 per cent. were of American birth. A survey of fourteen street 
railway companies on the Pacific Coast gives: 18,162 wage earners, 8,- 
042 of whom were immigrants. In the coal mines of Washington, of 
2,551 persons including thirty-five different races, 84.3 per cent. were 
found to be immigrants. Of this number 20.6 were Northern Europeans 
and 61,6 Southern Europeans. 
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Industrial Accidents. 


During the years 1911 and 1912 there were thirty-nine fatalities 
and 570 non-fatal accidents in the coal mines of the state of Washington. 
Of the deaths only four were American born; ten were Austrians; eight 
Italians; two Montenegrins; four Slavs. The rest were of Northern 
European races. Of the non-fatal accidents, 45 per cent. were Slavs, 
20 per cent. Italians and 80 per cent. of the total were of foreign birth. 
Twenty-seven per cent. of all deaths from accidents in the state were 
reported from the coal mines. Of fatal accidents in Washington during 
the year ending September 30, 1912, 30 per cent. were of foreign birth, 
or 279 in all. The nationalities having the largest death toll were,— 
Austrians, 28; Scandinavians, 41; Canadians, 15; Italians, 13. 

Of the industries where death occurred the lumber industry gave the 
greatest death toll, which was 84, or 31 per cent. of all; 10 per cent. 
were in the coal mines; 10 per cent. more were in the saw mills, and 
18 per cent. occurred in construction work. 


Can Employment Be Found for More Immigrants? 


The result of inquiries sent out from the California Development 
Board between March 1, 1912, and June 1, 1913, is of interest here. The 
question asking as to the need of labor was answered as follows: One 
hundred and sixty-one answered, outlook poor ; 42 said that the outlook was 
good; 22 reported, outlook only fair; 107 said that for temporary labor 
the chances were poor; 57 thought them to be good, and 19, only fair. 
Forty stated that for permanent labor the chances were poor; 7 stated 
that they were good and 14 answered only fair. As to the opportunities 
for families to locate in agricultural labor, 14 stated that the oppor- 
tunities were good; 31 said there were none, and 22 said there were 
“few opportunities.” 

Another questionaire was sent out asking responsible men about 
the demand for labor. Thirty-nine said there was no demand; 32 said 
the supply equalled the demand, and only 2 stated that there was demand 
for labor. 

The most prominent prospects were found in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, but this was because of the fact that certain questions were answered 
during the time of the maximum demand for labor. The showing on the 
whole is disappointing because it reveals a state of industral quies- 
cence. It will thus be seen that California is little prepared to absorb a 
sudden influx of laborers. Because of the smaller home market and a 
population of less density, she is not able to support manufacturing in- 
dustries and undertake great public works which give employment to 
large numbers of people. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce states that at this time the 
demand for Southern European labor is not very great. Immigrants will 
have prospects for work on land which will be opened for colonization. 
In this way they say they can use all the Northern European people 
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that come, but as far as agricultural prospects are concerned they see 
very little hope for Southern BDuropean labor. 

So it would seem that in Southern California very little Southern 
European unskilled labor can be used. The iron and steel mills, which 
are in process of development at Torrence, will change the situation little 
as most of the labor there will be skilled. If the borax and cotton manu- 
facturing is developed, it will open an avenue for Southern European 
labor, but these are yet only possibilities and based on uncertainty. 

The model city at Torrence, in Los Angeles county, is suggestive of 
the possibilities of a large corporation so housing and helping its laborers 
that they may have proper home life. It is, however, as yet not adapted 
to handle the immigrant class of laborers, and can only be spoken of as 
illustrating the possibilities of such adaptation. 


Back Country Not Ready for Immediate Settlement. 


The development of the back country, Arizona, Nevada and Utah, by 
reclamation of desert lands, is the hope held out by many as the outlet 
for immigration labor. While this back country’s possibility has never 
been told, it will take at least twenty-five years before an extensive 
population can be planted in this section of the country, because of the 
gigantic preparation necessary. 

The agricultural opportunity is not only the most constructive outlet 
for immigrant labor, but also the place where the Pacific Coast people 
are willing to give the newcomer his greatest chance for success. The 
Forward to the Land League, an organization whose purpose is to get 
people back to the land, is giving much attention to this sort of work. 
The success of the Little Landers, under the direction of Mr. William PB. 
Smythe, of Los Angeles, has been thought by some to be a solution, if 
adapted to the immigrant, of the land question. Cheap land near enough 
to the city to provide ready market for products of intensive farming is 
essential te this success. 

The Italian-Swiss colony organized in 1881 is a good example of the 
possibilities of getting the people who are adapted to farm work on the 
soil. One thousand five hundred and fifty acres of land used to pasture 
500 sheep were purchased at Asti in Sonoma County. There are thirty 
Italian families now living at Asti, the larger number of workers being 
single men. The chief industry is that of wine growing and manufactur- 
ing. This same company has vineyards in several other parts of the 
state. In all, 2,000 heads of Italian families are employed. 

A one thousand acre ranch on the Columbia river has been divided 
into five-acre tracts, which are either sold outright, or may be acquired 
by working on the ranch. Seventeen families have already taken advant- 
age of this opportunity. A school house has been built. An expert from 
the State Agricultural College at Corvallis gives instruction in farming 
and poultry raising. The families, however, are mostly of American ex- 
traction, though a few Italian families have taken advantage of the op- 
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portunity. This is suggestive of the possibilities of such work among the 
immigrant classes if the situation is adapted to them. 

In the Imperial Valley south of Los Angeles, the cotton industry is 
in process of great development. Although at present the labor supply 
is largely of the negro race, there is some disposition on the part of 
employers to believe that Southern European labor of certain types can 
be used to advantage here. 

A prominent lumberman is quoted as saying: “We are nearly always 
short of workmen and continually in search of employees who are com- 
petent. Naturally, and unfortunately, we have in the west the migratory 
element on account of the country being practically new and unsettled. 
Our only hope is to have families attached to the soil, which will provide 
workers for other occupations during the part of the year when such is 
in demand.” 

In order to meet this situation we must cut up our large holdings: 
lease and sell small tracts to newcomers ambitious to acquire property, 
and while developing and paying for their small farms they would pro- 
vide hands for the neighboring farmers. We must secure men with families. 
We have been giving a bonus to corporations, but have never yet con- 
sidered it worth while to offer a subsidy to people who want to get on to 
the land and establish homes. 


Housing and Sanitation as Related to the Immigrant. 


We have attempted in this study to ascertain how much of a housing 
problem exists on the Pacific Coast, to what extent this problem is affect- 
ing the immigrant and in what measure it is due to the presence of 
foreign speaking people. 

We have heard the statement made so often that here in the west 
where there is plenty of room, we have no housing problem. In con- 
gratulating ourselves upon this point so long, we have failed to realize that 
in our very midst are growing up conditions which will ultimately be- 
come as bad as any in the country. 


San Francisco. 


In San Francisco the problems have become intensified during recent 
years because of conditions which confronted the city in rebuilding after the 
fire. Many of the Italians who owned their own homes on Telegraph Hill 
were the first to rebuild. Because of the demand for quick shelter and 
the absence of any prohibitive law, flats and tenements were built with- 
out the service of an architect, and even today we find these crudely de- 
signed shacks occupying the whole 100 per cent. of the lot. 

Telegraph Hill is the most densely populated part of the city. For 
whole blocks the buildings cover most of the lot. This gives little 
breathing space between the houses, little opportunity for ventilation of 
inside rooms, to say nothing concerning the absence of light. On the first 
floor and in the basement, artificial light is required during the whole 
of the day, the front room being often times the only light room in the 
house. In many cases the same window opening out on undersized 
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courts will ventilate both the bedrooms and the toilet. The absence of 
a yard is a great hardship, as clothes lines must either be on the roof, 
or in the living room, and garbage cans must be on the back stairs close 
to the only window which affords ventilation to the house. For economy, 
two families often rent a three-room tenement, occupying the kitchen, 
the only light room, in common, each family crowding into one dark 
bed room. As high as six or eight people have been found sleeping in 
the same room. One Spanish family of six were found sleeping, cooking 
and eating in one dark room. The only play ground in such a home is 
the bed, or outside of the house, the dirty street. 

In the Mission District the problem is of a different nature. Houses 
which formerly were built for one family have been cut up into apart- 
ments for the occupancy of more than one family. Sometimes the tran- 
som leading from the door into the hallway will be the only source of 
ventilation and light. Of 78 apartments in this district, from 46 per 
cent. to 60 per cent. were in buildings which occupied 85 per cent. of the 
lot, 32 were in buildings occupying 90 per cent of the lot. The overhang- 
ing porches of the upper flats, which take up the space that ought to be 
the yard, are a problem in this district. 

On Knob Hill a situation prevails which, at the present time, does 
not cause much alarm because most people refuse to live in the houses 
there. They were built immediately after the fire and are being rented 
now for one-half the former price. This, however, will become one of the 
worst housing districts as the city grows and other people come in who 
cannot pay the rents required in the better parts of the city. We should 
call this, as is also the case in the Mission District, more of a potential 
housing problem than one which already exists. 

In the Potrero Section we find another situation. Here the Rus- 
sians and Italians for the most part own their own homes. The houses, 
crudely built by their occupants, have plenty of yard space, but designed 
for only one family, most of the houses have two and sometimes even 
three families making their homes in them. The problem is not so much 
that of the need of ventilation or light as of sanitation. These buildings 
have gone in ahead of city improvements; therefore, the sewers are 
running on the surface of the ground, stagnating in filthy pools about 
this section of the city, and causing much danger to the health of the 
community. Also, the absence of plumbing makes necessary the old 
type of privy vault, which is an added menace. 

In all these crowded sections of the city because of the high cost 
of living, the rooms are sub-let to help pay the rent. This crowds the 
family into one or two rooms oftentimes. Among the Italians, Slavonians, 
Mexicans and Spanish-speaking people this practice especially prevails. 
This condition is detrimental to health and morals. 


Other California Cities. 


Outside of San Francisco, the poorer people are not in any consid- 
erable number housed in tenements. Tenements are, as a rule, apartments 
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built for the fairly well-to-do, and are rented for a substantial sum of 
money. In Los Angeles the predominating problem at present is that of the 
house court. There are 775 of them. They are occupied largely by 
Mexicans, Italians and some by Russians and Slavs. The Mexicans have 
settled in colonies, as have the Italians. The yard toilet is used in many 
courts and often serves several families. The Russians, better known as 
the Molokani, a religious sect, live in houses built for one family, though 
they are crowded together oftentimes with two or more families to the 
house. In Oakland we find no serious tenement housing problems, ex- 
cept in the business dirstricts over stores, yet the single house in west 
Oakland presents potentially as serious a problem as anywhere on the 
coast. Even now two or three families are crowding into these single 
family houses. 


Outside of the larger cities in California, we find this same over- 
crowding of families into single houses and shacks. In Sacramento 
many of the foreign people live in this way, as also in Fresno and 
San Diego. In Stockton the chief problem comes from the house boats 
occupied by Irish and Spanish fishermen. We find also the housing prob- 
lem emphasized from another angle in the smaller cities of the state. 
San Leandro, a suburb of Oakland, where the majority of the Portugese 
live, is an example in point. Here in one of the most beautiful spots on 
the Pacific Coast, where fresh air is plentiful and where nature wears her 
most verdant robe, we found the worst housing conditions existing on 
the Coast. The people here live in houses furnished with boxes for 
tables and chairs. Many new arrivals sleep on the floor; here also 
because of the high prices paid for rent, more than one family must 
live in the same house. The houses are old and leaky. The lack of 
proper cooking utensils makes the serving of clean food almost an im- 
possibility, and lack of general water supply causes yard toilet and 
cess pool nuisances. Out of 21 families surveyed at San Leandro only 


six had sufficient beds for their families, and of the six some were made 
on the floor. 


One of the most unique places studied was that known as Cody’s 
Camp. Cody is a Portuguese, whose wife is a German. They have made 
every available shelter on the premises ready for tenants. The basement 
of his own home has been divided into four rooms, three families oc- 
cupying the same, with no furniture, sleeping on straw, or as in one 
case, rusty springs set on the cement floor. The granary was turned into 
a home for four; the bedroom being just large enough for one large and 
one single bed. The kitchen was very small; meat had to be hung on 
rafters which served flies as a base from which to play about the 
children’s heads, which were afflicted with scalp disease. There were as 
high as six single men sleeping in one room on the granary attic floor. 
The old wind mill was turned into a rooming house with double deck 
rooms. A Porto Rican family, the mother nineteen years old and her 
four children, her husband and mother were living in two small rooms. 
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Everywhere was evidence that the present standard of living was 
below the people’s ideal. Here and there one would see flowers in im- 
provised vases set on dirty boxes with soiled coverings. In other places 
the yards were swept clean or floors were scrubbed, showing that an 
attempt had been made at being decent, and proving that if given an op- 
portunity standards would be higher. Flies were everywhere, yet at one 
house a mosquito bar was over the baby’s cradle made of a mush box. 
These people, because of seasonal work, have no chance to earn a living 
the year through; therefore, when winter comes problems grow tense 
and the health of the entire community is menaced. 


Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 


Portland, Oregon, presents some rather serious situations, although 
as yet not alarming. North Portland, South Portland and the lower 
Albina District are the three general parts of the city in which the 
houses, more than the ground-space are overcrowded. This makes the 
problem not one of air or light so much as of sanitation, and moral 
effect upon family life. The houses are old and decayed, oftentimes 
roughly built years ago to accommodate a single family. In the lower 
Albina district are many dark bedrooms. Absence of plumbing adds 
to the nuisance of the yard toilet. A recent housing survey has revealed 
the astonishing fact that out of 2,500 rooms surveyed in the city, one- 
fifth of them were windowless and dark. All this in a city with less 
than seven persons to the acre. 

In Seattle the Ballard District, Swede Hollow, the districts below 
Yesler Way and in Rainier Valley, present conditions such as we found 
in Portland, though not so intensified. Seattle is a roomy city and her 
housing problems may be said to be only potential, but situations 
will grow as bad as any on the Coast if allowed to continue as the 
population increases. 

Tacoma, with her Old Town, East Side, and the districts in South 
Tacoma and at Ruston, has also this same potential housing situation. 
In both of these cities we find the over-crowding in house space of more 
families than houses were designed to accommodate. In the Grays 
Harbor district, in Everett and in Bellingham, as also in Astoria, Oregon, 
we find the foreign people crowded together much more than they ought 
to be where there is so much room. Even places like Carbonado, a 
mining camp in Washington, where only a few hundred people live, 
there are no yards or garden plots, and the homes are simply rows of 
shacks. 

Summing it all up, then, we find that San Francisco does have at 
this time a tenement house problem, as well as over-crowding into 
houses built for one family. Los Angeles has the house court and shack 
intensified, as well as over-crowded single family house, which is the 
problem in Oakland and most of the smaller California cities, and in 
Portland and Astoria, in Oregon, and in Washington from the largest 
city to the mining camp towns. 
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When compared with the congested conditions of the east this 
picture does not seem very dark, but when compared with the amount 
of room we have on the Pacific Coast it shows how negligent we have 
been regarding the kind of homes in which our people should live. Most 
of all we have failed to see the evils which will surely ensue from such 
conditions. 

The Cheap Lodging House. 


Another very serious problem is that of the lodging house. In the 
cheap and unsanitary lodging houses south of Market street in San 
Francisco, those in the crowded districts of Los Angeles, Oakland and 
Sacramento, those in North Portland and below Yesler Way in Seattle, 
are some of the most intensive housing and sanitation problems on the 
Coast. While the majority of customers in these lodging houses are not 
foreigners, but rather the American shifting class, yet they are the 
places to which a foreigner easily finds his way, if not guided into 
better surroundings. Rarely did we find new arrivals in those parts 
of the city, or in their saloons and vice districts, yet we found aliens 
who had been in this country for several years and who understood 
enough English to get along fairly well, frequenting those sections where 
disease and crime are rampant. 

The worst part of the cheap lodging house situation, however, is 
the fact that some are managed by philanthropic institutions, whose loose 
management causes conditions destructive of the ideals for which the 
institutions stand. Others are managed on a purely commercial basis. 
In either case money is easily made from the cheap lodging house. In 
one place we found 110 beds at 15 cents each and 76 rooms at 25 cents 
each. During at least five to seven months of the year this capacity is 
completely taken. The amount taken in represents $1,000 per month. 
The total expense was only $439 per month, including every item, so we 
see that it was a rare business proposition. 

In one city 400 men were found sleeping in four houses; 153 paid 
10 cents a bed; 122, 15 cents; 56 had rooms at 20 cents each, and 54 
paid 25 cents each for a room. In another place where beds sold for 
10 cents we found that 6 per cent. interest on $23,500 must needs be paid 
to the church and banks. They also boasted of the large amount of 
mercy work done, and that receipts of beds covered all these expenses. 
In other words, the man paying 10 cents a night, or $3 a month for 
an unsanitary and unhealthful place to sleep paid for those other 
things rather than for clean linen, fresh air and decent toilets and 
wash rooms. The common towel, drinking cup and wash basin, are in 
general use in these houses. 

Some of the inmates of these places are human wrecks, old and 
young, diseased or habitual drunkards; others who have failed in the 
struggle for existence and those who from the beginning were never 
able mentally or physically to compete with their fellow men, their con- 
dition making it all the more urgent that they be compelled to live in 
more sanitary environment. 
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Housing Awakening Promising. 


However, a hopeful note is everywhere found on the Pacific Coast. 
Private citizens and organizations are at work making our cities not only 
more beautiful, but places in which people can live better and happier 
lives. 

The State Housing Law of California recently passed by the legis- 
lature has given better means with which to prevent further con- 
gestion, and also the opportunity to do away with present evil con- 
ditions. The State Board of Health has been given more definite power 
in forcing alterations and in condemning tenement houses. This in San 
Francisco is a great boon, as the main housing problem there has 
come because of the houses built prior to the housing laws enacted 
after the fire. The section quoted here from the new housing law will 
illustrate the point: 


Section 77. No room in a tenement house erected prior to the pass- 
age of this Act shall hereafter be occupied for sleeping purposes, unless it 
shall have a window opening directly upon the street or upon a yard not 
less than ten feet deep, or above the roof of an adjoining building or 
upon a court of not less than twenty square feet in area, open to the 
sky without roof or sky-light, unless such room is located on the top 
floor and is adequately lighted and ventilated by a sky-light opening di- 
rectly to the outer air, or is on the top floor and has a window upon a 
court not less than ten square feet in area and not more than three feet 
below the top of the walls of said court . . . not used for sleeping 
purposes, shall be provided with a sash window, opening into an adjoining 
room in the same apartment, which latter room either opens directly on 
the street or on a yard of the above dimensions. 


The Housing Commission in San Francisco, a private organization, 
has done invaluable service in getting before the people the conditions 
which should be remedied. Though San Francisco as yet has no housing 
inspection except from the Health Department, recent developments 
show that there will be such inspection in the near future. Los Angeles, 
up to this year, had supervision only over the house courts, but now by 
city ordinance they have supervision over tenements and shacks as well. 
Other parts of the state are absolutely dependent upon the State Health 
Department; city ordinances assisting this department are yet to ve 
enacted. In every place however, the people are asking the question: 
“What can we do to get rid of the bad conditions already existing, 
and how can we prevent further congestion?” 

In Portland a survey of housing conditions has just been made with 
the definite purpose of gaining better supervision over housing condi- 
tions in that city. Seattie’s law gives her supervision over any place 
occupied by two or more families. This is indeed a fine tool with which 
to prevent bad conditions in this city. 

We do not believe that the cities in the Pacific Northwest need ever 
have conditions which we know exist in the eastern cities, nor need 


they have even as bad conditions as confront some of the older Cali- 
fornia cities. 
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In California the State Immigration and Housing Commission will 
be the agency, without doubt, of doing away with such conditions in 
the state, not only in the large cities, but in the smaller ones, even in the 
construction camps, where conditions are so terrible. 

Pacific Coast people are rapidly coming to believe that it is as much 
their business to make cities fit to live in as beautiful. 


The Education of the Immigrant. 


The percentage of illiterates in the principal Pacific Coast cities is as 
follows: Oakland 3, San Francisco 2.1, Los Angeles 1.9, Tacoma 1.65, 
Spokane 1.28 and Seattle 1.08. The following information taken from 
the Immigration Commission Report shows literacy in their mother 
tongue of the following nationalities: North Italy, 95 per cent.; Ar- 
menians, 94.7 per cent.; Greeks, 91.9 per cent.; Germans, 87 per cent. ; 
South Italians, 63.3 per cent.; Mexicans, 50.5 per cent.; Portuguese, 
41.4 per cent.; of the female literates in their native language, Ar- 
menians, 77.4 per cent.; German, 70.8 per cent.; Southern Italy, 44.3 
per cent.; Mexican, 28.6 per cent. 

Of data gathered from 157 Mexicans in Los Angeles, of whom 91 
were men, only 19 per cent. of the men could speak English, and only 
3 per cent. of the women; 18 per cent. were literates in Spanish. Italians 
and Greeks show 21! per cent. who cannot read English. One-fifth of 
those represented in agricultural pursuits can read or write English. 
Nine-tenths were literate in their mother tongue. 

Of 300 adult aliens, representing sixteen nationalities, who were 
attending night school in Tacoma two years ago, 15 per cent. had never 
attended school prior to emigration, 13 per cent, had been in school 
two years, 33 per cent. six years, 31 per cent. eight years, and 8 per 
cent. had attended ten years or more. Thus we see that 72 per cent had 
attended school six or more years in their native land. 

The percentage of naturalized foreigners of the total number of 
foreign-born males of voting age in Spokane is 44.5, Seattle is 45, Ta- 
coma 47.5, Los Angeles 49, San Francisco 48, Oakland 52. The per 
cent. of foreign-born living in the rural districts in the Pacific North- 
west are 42, in California 36. The registration books in Tacoma in 
1910 revealed the fact that 23 per cent. of the total number registered 
were foreign-born, while the percentage of naturalized foreigners in the 
total male population of voting age was 18 per cent. This shows that 
more naturalized citizens than those of native birth were interested in 
citizenship sufficiently to register. Arizona is the only state in the 
western division where foreigners may vote before becoming naturalized 
citizens. 

During the year ending June 30, 1912, 3,224 certificates of naturaliza- 
tion were issued in California. This represented 74 per cent. of the 
number of petitions presented for naturalization, and only 45 per cent. 
of the number who declared their intentions to become citizens. In 
Oregon 425 certificates were issued which represented only 49 per cent. 
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of the petitions for naturalization and 20 per cent. of those who declared 
their first intentions. In Washington, 1,667 certificates were issued, 
\ which was 70 per cent. of the petitions and 39 per cent. of the original 
: declarations-of-intention. Thus of a total in the three states of 13,501 
who declared their intentions originally, only 56 per cent. petitioned for 
final naturalization papers, and of this number 70 per cent. were 
granted naturalization certificates. 
' Very few Mexicans take out naturalization papers. They show 
: little interest in civic affairs and usually regard the United States 
as a temporary residence. Of eighty-four Scandinavians questioned, 


{ all but three were citizens. Out of twenty-five German-Russians, eleven 
5 were stili alien; 9 out of 15 Portuguese; 54 out of 60 Italians were yet 
unnaturalized. 


Evidences of Rapid Assimilation. 


To indicate how the newcomers are assimilated into our life the 
following facts are of interest: Out of 147 Scandinavian and German 
households, 132 had subscribed for some English newspaper; of 115 
Italians only 34 were receiving an English newspaper, while 24 took 
Italian newspapers; but 57 received no newspaper at all. Some of the 
Armenians in Fresno have started libraries, and the German-Russians 
and Armenians have established parochial schools in which they teach 
their native religion and history. The ability of the foreigner to save 
money is shown by the report of the Postal Savings Bank in Tacoma. 
Out of 1,344 persons who opened accounts 44 per cent were by people 
of foreign birth. The average deposited by the American was $98, while 
that of the foreigner was $140. 


Schools Should Be Adapted to Foreign Children. 


The educational phase of this survey raises this question: To what 
extent does the presence of a group of foreign people in a city or com- 
munity cause the people and school officials to consider ways of adapt- 
ing education to meet their needs? This involves two groups of people, 
first the children of foreign parentage, second the adult alien. On the 
whole we have found that while there are several communities where 
a large percentage of foreign speaking people live and where the children 
attending school are of foreign parentage, there has _ been little 
direct thought given to adapting educational methods to their needs. 

The need of adapting our schooling to foreign children who need to 
be taught differently from children under native environment is obvious. 
There is not a city on the Coast of any considerable size where schools 
should not make this adaptation, yet we have found very few school 
men who have given the subject any attention whatever. 

In Oakland, where 4 special school is set apart for retarded and 
sub-normal children, it is found that 66 per cent. were foreign-born, 
and that these children had not been able to keep up with the average 
children in the city schools. Yet it was found that as soon as they 
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learned to speak English and understand the ways of this country, 
most of them were no longer below grade. Two or three hundred of the 
children in Oakland are mentally incapable of supporting themselves, 
72 per cent. of these are children of foreign parentage, while only 48 
per cent. of the school children in Oakland are of foreign parents. 

Some of the school districts in the camps need special considera- 
tion. To illustrate, in Burnett, Washington, a coal mining camp, of a 
total enrollment of 130, 95 per cent. were of foreign parentage; of 
these 35 were Austrian children, 20 were Italians, 15 were from other 
Southern European countries, 46 were Finns. The teacher in this school 
took a circulating library back and forth from Tacoma. One Slovak 
boy fourteen years old read 73 out of the 85 books taken into this school 
during the winter. 

In the Pacific Northwest cities we find a comparatively small per- 
centage of children attending schools whose parents are from Southern 
Europe, the Scandinavian, German and British children predominating 
In Tacoma the nationalities in order of number of children attendin, 
school are Scandinavian, British, German, Canadian, Austrian, Polish, 
Italian, Russian. This is a fair example of all of the larger cities in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

In California we find a larger percentage of foreign children at- 
tending the schools. Out of 3,294 school children in Fresno, 1,814 are 
foreign born. In San Francisco we find school districts where Italians 
predominate. In Oakland the Portuguese give a large percentage of 
the school enrollment. In Los Angeles, Mexicans, Italians and Russians, 
of the foreign children, predominate. 


Special Type of School Needed. 


The adult alien’s need of education in English, in citizenship and in 
American ideals, has been given very little consideration. The public 
schools in most large cities have permitted foreign adults to come to their 
evening sessions, and special English classes have been formed for their 
benefit. The purpose of these evening classes, however, has been to ad- 
vance the American workman in some line of training for industrial 
efficiency. Oftentimes classes in English or grammar have included 
both the American child and the adult alien. This has been disastrous 
to the foreigner and he will soon cease to come to the class where he is 
put to such disadvantage. Such classes must often be taken to those 
who need them most. 

In San Francisco the total enrollment of the evening schools during 
the past year was 6,857. Of this number 1,927 were of foreign birth, 441 
of whom were women. The school of home economics is largely at- 
tended by foreign girls who are taught cooking, sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery. The greater percentage of this 1,927 did not attend in order 
to learn English, but to take some other subjects. The only evening 
schoo! in San Francisco which is established by the city for the ex- 
press purpose of teaching adult aliens English is the one on Potrero 
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fill, for the Russians. This school has prospered largely because it has 


the system of teaching and the type of teacher adapted to the adu't 
alien mind and needs. 


This Need Supplied in Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles furnishes probably the best demonstration of the 
possibilities of work among the adult aliens in the city schools. Here 
they have in foreign communities classes expressly prepared and adapted 
for the adult alien. In one school 179 of several nationalities were eu- 
rolled in different classes. In two other communities the Italians and 
Mexicans were attending English classes in large numbers. These 
schools are organized entirely for the adult foreigner. In other districts, 
however, separate English classes are held where need has arisen. One 
of the best features of these Los Angeles schools has been their classes in 
citizenship, and the Civic Club at the High School which is made up 
of those who have become naturalized. 

In Oakland the night schools are not especially adapted for the 
foreigner, though, as in San Francisco, classes in English are held 
wherever a group of foreigners come to the building. The large masses 
of adult aliens in California are not reached in any way by the city 
schools. 


Schools in the Northwest. 


There were three night schools in Portland during the last year in 
which classes in English for the foreigners were held. The total enroll- 
ment in these three schools reached 195. 

Tacoma, during the past year, has had in her evening. schools, a total 
enrollment of 2,420. Of this 566 were in English classes for foreigners, 
3887 men and 179 women. The average attendance for the men, however, 
was only 10.4 and of the women 6.1. This shows how wofully inade- 
quate was the work, for of the 566 foreigners, who enrolled, for some 
reason or other, few of them kept up their attendance. Then too, of this 
2,420, 1,097 were foreign born, showing that 531 attended classes_ other 
than English for foreigners; that is, this number had already learned 
English. One hundred of them had come from Great Britain and were not 
of the non-English speaking people. Six hundred and forty-eight more 
came from Northern European countries and only 104 from Southern 
Europe. Thus we see again how the people who most need instruction 
in the English language have not taken advantage of the night schools in 
Tacoma. . 

In Seattle the situation is much the same as in Tacoma, although 
not as much attention has been given to this particular work. Only five 
classes for teaching adult foreigners English were in operation in the 
city schools during the past year. Of this the report says that “the 
larger number were from the high school type of foreigner, one-third 
of whom were taking English preparatory to entering the high school or 
university.” This shows that the real need has not been met. In Ab- 
erdeen, Washington, during the years 1911 and 1912 there were main- 
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tained in the high school English classes for foreigners in that city with 
300 in attendance. It presents one of the best illustrations of what a 
smaller city can do when public sentiment is aroused to the point of 
action. 


Special Work of the Y. M. C. A. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association located in all of the larger 
cities on the Pacific Coast have classes in English for foreigners in con- 
nection with their educational departments, to which a few of the 
most ambitious foreigners find their way. 

In Tacoma, during the years 1911 and 1912, however, special emphasis 
was put upon this type of work, not only in the central building but 
in the extension classes about the city, going to the locality and exact 
habitat, oftentimes of the people who needed English. In all twenty- 
two classes were conducted with an enrollment of 476, including twenty- 
four different nationalities. This work has also, during the past year, 
been carried forward in San Francisco under the direction of the Inm- 
migration Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association. More 
than 300 adult aliens have been in fourteen English classes in different 
parts of the city. Likewise in Berkeley, the University Association has 
carried on such extension work, as also did the Association in Port- 
land during the past year. 

Other Associations on the Coast are preparing to extend this type 
of work. However as soon as the city schools develop an adequate work, 
for adult foreigners, not only opening the school buildings to them, 
but also letting them know they are welcome, adopting a system of 
teaching adapted to the adult mind, then the private agencies, such as 
the Y. M. C. A., will no longer have as great need for emphasizing this 
type of work. Outside of these two general movements, the public 
school and the Y. M. C. A., we find little attention being given to educat- 
ing the adult alien on the Pacific Coast. 

The State Normal school officials in California show their willing- 
ness to train teachers for this special type of work among adult aliens, 
and also for work in the public schools where children of foreign parent- 
age attend. The University of California also is offering such terms. 


The Immigrants’ Opportunity for Recreation. 


We have also tried to find out just what plans are being made to 
furnish the foreign people of the cities facilities for proper recreation. 

In Los Angeles, Dr. Dana Bartlett’s slogan, “Recreation should be 
as free as education,” is finding some response, especially in the schools. 
In two centers, in the heart of the foreign section, we find recreation 
adapted to the young people of the community, and play grounds with 
adequate supervision for the children of the neighborhood on the school 
premises. There are school sewing and trade schools, folk dances, and, 
once a week, neighborhood dances for adults. Small beginnings for 
gymnasium equipment have been made. One of the best aids to the 
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life of the local community is the Utah Street School where Russians 
predominate. A model housekeeping room is fitted up as a part of the 
school equipment, and the girls. take their turns keeping this in order. 
On the school ground is also found a day nursery for babies whose 
mothers are at work, thus obviating the need of older children staying 
at home to take care of babies. A neighborhood center 1s conducted at 
the High School, but except on Recognition Day twice a year for newly 
naturalized citizens, it has had little success in drawing foreign speak- 
ing people. While the children of foreign parents enjoy the recreation 
centers in two districts, adults have not learned to use them, the super- 
vision not having been adapted to their needs sufficiently to cause them to 
feel either welcome or interested. 

The playgrounds in San Francisco in three communities where foreign 
children predominate, are fitted up fairly well for their use, although 
there is no provision anywhere for adult recreation. The parks are ex- 
tensive, and of course all people have equal rights to their privileges, 
but it is known that many of those most needing open air and space 
do not take advantage of them. Most people in America have heard 
of Golden Gate Park, yet, when ninety-three adult Russians were asked: 
“Have you visited Golden Gate Park?’ 66 per cent. answered “No”. Of 
the children questioned, 63 per cent. of them had never been to the 
Park. Most of these people had lived in San Francisco for six years or 
more, yet some had never heard of the existence of this great park. 
This shows a lack of effort on the part of the city to put the neediest 
part of its population in touch with such excellent places of recreation. 
Of eight private organizations in San Francisco, questioned as to recrea- 
tional features of their work, three were working entirely among Ameri- 
cans, three for what they termed the better class of foreigners, and 
only two were working in districts where the Southern Europeans live, 
the people most in need of attention in this regard. 

In Portland, where the population is only 6.5 persons per acre, one 
would think that recreation was amply provided for, yet in the three dis- 
tricts where the foreign population is greatest, we find little or no play 
provisions, or park space suitable for recreation. A count of the children 
in two of the crowded foreign districts was made in two sections of the 
city to ascertain where they played. In one district 80 per cent were 
on the street, 19 per cent. in yards and one per cent. i vacant lots. 
In another district, 60 per cent. were on the street, the remaining 40 
per cent. in yards and lots. In other cities of Washington, as in Port- 
land, where there are a goodly number of parks and some playgrounds, 
they are not as yet located in sections of the city which most need them 


and the supervision and kind of recreation are not adapted to these 
people. 


The Protection of the Immigrant. 


To the need of protecting the foreign people already here from 
graft, chicanery and exploitation of all kinds, the people of the Pacific 
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Coast have given very little attention. However, there are a con- 
siderable number of institutions both public and private which are 
alert to the situation which they feel will present itself at the opening 
of the Panama Canal when steerage and second class passengers will 
land at Pacific Coast ports. 

The California Immigration and Housing Commission will be an 
important factor in this protective work. There are various private 
organizations, religious and philanthropic, such as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with its international program for the protec- 
tion of the immigrant, the Young Women’s Christian Association through 
its Travelers’ Aid, and the Hebrew and Catholic Protective Societies, all 
of which are doing useful work along these lines. Agencies have been 
started among the women’s clubs of Alameda County, California, pro- 
viding for the reception of new arrivals, and the California and Wash- 
ington Daughters of the American Revolution have taken steps towards 
the distribution of literature for their benefit. The Patronato Hmigranti, 
until recently was quite an effective organization financed by the Italian 
Government for the protection of Italians in San Francisco. This has 
recently been discontinued, however, but it is to be hoped that the work 
will again be taken up in some form. Societies among the foreign peo- 
ple themselves will do something of this work, but the outstanding 
need of a protective program is for a central body like California's 
Immigration Commission, with power to investigate conditions and create 
public sentiment, to safeguard the immigrant from exploitation. 

There are two classes of assimilative processes. The one is the great 
nether world, or as we call it, the slum,—the open door of the saloon, 
districts of vice and of idleness, the unsanitary lodging house, the un- 
wholesome environment of the construction and logging camp. All these 
are places of intense democracy, to reach which requires no struggle 
whatever and needs only a lack of application on the part of the new 
arrival to attain better things. The other assimilative process which 
the better class of society stands for, is reached only through a pro- 
tective program that will point out the way and stand guard against 
graft and chicanery. 

We shall benefit from the influx of people from the Atlantic Coast 
and abroad in proportion as we take care of the people who come to us. 
When the first shipload arrives on our shores, if they are left to drift 
heedlesly, on the one hand into hardship and poverty, and on the other 
hand into the hands of real estate sharks and exploiters, then the good 
we hope to derive from this safe-guarded immigration will be lost. 


Social Relations of the Immigrant. Dependent Children. 


Of the 8,397 children, orphans and half orphans, receiving aid in 
California during the year 1912, the fathers of 14.2 per cent of the 
whole were unknown. Of the known fathers, 17 per cent. were native 
Californians and 27 per cent. more were born in the United States out- 
side of California, making a total of 44 per cent. American born fathers. 
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Forty-two per cent. of the children had foreign fathers, 9 per cent. of 
whom were British, 4.7 per cent. German, 3.7 per cent. Scandinavians, 
19.8 per cent. of all were from the principal Northern European countries. 
Canadians represented only 1.2 per cent. Of the Southern European 
races, Italians ranked first with 8 per cent.; 3.3 per cent. were Russians ; 
2 per cent. Spanish; 2 per cent. Portuguese and 1.6 per cent. were from 
Austria. Five and six-tenths per cent. of the fathers were Mexicans, 
their children coming largely from the southern part of the State. 


Charity Work Among Immigrants. 


Dependent immigrants helped by the associated charities and bene- 
volent associations of the Pacific Coast should be considered. The As- 
sociated Charities of San Francisco gives much attention, not only to 
relief cases, but also to the causes of dependency in order to work 
out a constructive program of prevention. Portland, Oregon, has re- 
cently re-organized her charities and the outlook is extremely hopeful for 
a good approach to these problems in that city. In Seattle, as in San 
Francisco, the Associated Charities work stands not only for relief, but 
also for constructive philanthropy. In smaller cities the work has not 
developed much beyond the relief stage. 

In the relief department of the San Francisco Associated Charities 
during the past year, 1,123 families were assisted. Of this number 48 
per cent. were foreign-born. The significant fact stands out in their 
report that a large majority of these foreign-born families had been in 
the United States five years or more. This statement was true of all 
nationalities except the Spanish, Porto Ricans and Mexicans. The two 
former have come directly from the Hawaiian Islands. As this is a 
Territory of the United States, there is no inspection for possible de- 
pendency at the San Francisco port as for other nationalities. How- 
ever, of the 54 Spanish families assisted only three are dependent at this 
time, and these are all due to illness. It is stated, however, that ail of 
these families will again become dependent next winter if some plan 
cannot be formulated for suitable employment throughout the year. 
This seems an almost impossible task in San Francisco, for these people 
are physically unable to do heavy work, and cannot afford, with their 
large families, to take the low wages which would come with other 
employment. Moreover, they do not speak English and this serves as a 
handicap barring them from regular employment oftentimes. Some 
measure of success has been met in placing families on the land, where 
they are gaining a foothold and becoming self-supporting. While this 
work is yet in its infancy, enough has been done to demonstrate its 
possibility. While this work in Los Angeles as far as the Associated 
Charities is concerned, is not very hopeful at this time, yet we find a 
disposition on the part of certain city officials to take over this phase of 
the work as a municipal obligation, using public money to carry out a 
constructive program. This, however, has taken no definite shape in the 
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city council as yet, although it is heartily supported by certain council- 
men. 

In Seattle during the year ending October, 1912, of 867 families 
assisted, the nationality of 190 was reported unknown. Two hundred 
and ninety-one of the remainder were foreigners. Of these 108 were 
British, 54 German, 67 Scandinavian. Twenty-two were from Canada, 
the Irish numbered 21, while the Italians furnished only 10 of the total 
foreign-born, and Austria-Hungary 8. 

In all the principal cities on the Coast, the Hebrew Benevolent 
Societies are not only taking care of their people who need relief, but 
are doing much constructive work through loan associations and land 
colonization projects. The German and Swiss benevolent societies in San 
Francisco are doing work among their own people, as are also organiza- 
tions among these and other nationalities in the various cities on the 
Coast. 


Defective Immigrants—Insane. 


Of 4,583 insane in California, 35 per cent. were foreign-born. Of 
this, 51.5 per cent. were from countries of Northern Europe, 27.5 per 
cent. Southern Europe. As to the nationalities, 9.3 per cent. came from 
Scandinavia, 24 per cent. were British, 12 per cent. Germans, 9 per 
cent. Italians, 8 per cent. Russians, 5 per cent. Austria-Hungary, 4.4 per 
cent. from Canada and 7.6 per cent. from Mexico. There were also 
7.6 per cent. from Canada. 

In the state of Washington, of the 888 insane in institutions, 45 
per cent. were found to be foreign born. Of these 62 per cent. came 
from Northern Europe, 14 per cent. from Southern Europe, and 9 per 
cent. from Canada. Scandinavians represented 35 per cent. of the 
total foreign-born; 14 per cent. were British and 10.5 per cent. Ger- 
mans. The Italians represented only 3 per cent., the Russians 4.5 per 
cent. and Austria-Hungary 4 per cent. 


Juvenile Delinquency. 


The Juvenile Court deals with dependent and delinquent children. 

In San Francisco more than 50 per cent. of the dependent cases 
during the past year were children of foreign parentage, while the ma- 
jority of delinquents were native born of native parents. Children of 
Irish parents lead in number of cases, among the children of foreign 
parentage. The Italians rank next and then, in order, the Germans, 
Austrians, Russians and Scandinavians. The charges which predomin- 
ate against delinquent children are truancy and sex delinquency, and in 
many cases petty larceny and drunkenness. 

In Los Angeles the majority of children brought before the 
Juvenile Court were of American parentage. Of the foreign children, 
the Mexicans furnished nearly 10 per cent. of all cases. Most of these, 
however, were dependent cases. The Russians rank next, who together 
with the Slavs, furnish a large number of the cases of truancy from 
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school. In all four of these national groups there were charges of sex 
immorality, drunkenness and petty larceny. 

In Portland and Seattle conditions are much the same as in the 
California cities. In general, the percentage of foreign-born delinquent 
children is less than the per cent. of the foreign element in the total 
population. In Tacoma, the general situation is also borne out, that the 
percentage of foreign children who are delinquent is not equal to the 
percentage of the foreign element in the general population of the city. 
Of 125 cases before the juvenile court during a period covering the past 
three months there were only three Italian families involved. The Slavs, 
among the foreigners, have been the worst offenders. The trouble comes 
largely from disobeying the truancy law, from drunkenness, petty larceny 
and sex delinquency. 

Adult Delinquency. 

In the Preston School of Industry, one of the reformatories of Cali- 
fornia, during the past year 642 boys were registered. Of this number 65 
per cent. were of foreign parentage. 

Out of 2,241 arrests in Fresno County, the majority were of the 
semi-vagrant American, or assimilated foreign classes. The largest 
number of foreigners were Mexicans, arrested largely for drunkenness. 
The Armenians arrested were apprehended chiefly for reasons grow- 
ing out of property considerations. Their cases are in the Civil more 
than in the Criminal Courts. Armenians are temperate people and are 
known for their pure family life and the chastity of their women. 
German-Russians are arrested mostly for drunkenness and wife-beating. 
While these people are generally regarded as honest in business rela- 
tionships, their chief moral defects are intemperance and sexual im- 
morality. 

The ten foreign nationalities which together contributed more than 
90 per cent of the number of foreign prisoners in the Pierce County 
jail at Tacoma are as follows: Austrian, Irish, Italian, Canadian, Ger- 
man, Norwegian, French, English, Greek and Polish. 


Foreigners in Prison. 

A study of penitentiary records reveals the following facts: Of the 
3,110 persons confined in the California State Prisons during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912, 29 per cent. were foreign-born. Of these 
24 per cent. came from Mexico and 6 per cent. from Canada. Thirteen 
and three-tenths per cent. were British, 10.6 per cent. German, and 5 
per cent. Scandinavian. The Italians represented 10.8 per cent. of the 
foreign born, Austrians 3 per cent, Russians 2.2 per cent. and 2 per cent. 
were Greeks. 

In Oregon we have data for only 375 prisoners, those received during 
1912. Of this number only 19 per cent. were of foreign birth. Twenty- 
six per cent. of these foreign-born were British, 19 per cent. were 
Scandinavians 8 per cent. were German and 17 per cent. were from 
Canada. Thus 70 per cent were from Canada and Northern European 
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countries. Of the Southern Huropeans, 10 per cent. were Austrians, 8 per 
cent. were Italians and 2.5 per cent Greeks. 

While the percentage of foreign born in the Washington prisons 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, was the same as that of 
California’s, some comparisons are of interest. The percentage of 
Italians and Russians rank about the same. The Austrians in Wash- 
ington prisons, on the other hand, are more numerous, being 7.8 per cent. 
of the foreign born, as against 3 per cent. in California of this na- 
tionality. The Greeks were fewer, being only .6 per cent. against 2 
per cent. in California. The percentage of Northern Europeans in every 
case is greater in Washington, the percentage for British being 17, 
Scandinavians 14, and Germans 14; as against British 13.3, Scandi- 
navians 5 and Germans 10.6 per cent. in California. On the other hand 
only 2 Mexicans were in Washington prisons. Mexicans constitute 24 
per cent. of California’s prison population. 


Attitude Towards Immigrants on Pacific Coast. 


The attitude of mind of the people toward European people is yet 
open. Generally speaking, the people from Northern European races 
are not considered foreigners, and people do not think of them as 
“problems.” The immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe, how- 
ever, especially where they have gathered in the cities and taken places 
in the labor market, are looked upon as foreigners and are treated as 
inferior people. But they are talented when they fit into places for 
which they are adapted and become in a sense non-competitors, as the 
Italian fishermen at San Francisco, the farmers of this race in Northern 
California, about Portland, Seattle and Tacoma; the Portuguese in parts 
of Northern California; the Dalmatian apple growers in the Pajara Val- 
ley in California ; the German-Russians and Armenians in Fresno county ; 
the Austrians and Slavs in the coal mines of Washington. 

Some of these same peoples who have been in this country long 
enough to have been assimilated somewhat into the life of the com- 
munity, are no longer regarded in this merely tolerant manner. The 
Italians in Northern California are among the most substantial citi- 
zens, farmers, business and professional men. They are conspicuous 
in city, state and national politics. As capitalists, architects, musicians, 
and in the educational and philanthropic life of the city their influence 
is strongly felt. John P. McLaughlin, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for California, says in this connection: “The Italians 
in California are very thrifty, more so, I dare say, than in any other 
state in the United States. With the Italian we have had little trou- 
ble. There are some of them on railroad work, but many of them have 
taken to farming, especially in the grape and wine business, and we 
have no cause to complain in any manner of the Italian.” 

As to the reception likely to be given immigrants after the opening 
of the Canal, the general attitude of mind is the same as toward those 
already here or who come across the continent. Everywhere people 
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adapted to the cultivation of the soil will be welcomed. Increased im- 
migration will be hailed with delight by large employers of labor, trans- 
portation companies and land speculators. Labor leaders will be careful 
as to the kind of immigration they encourage, though they will be 
fair-minded about admitting any desirable immigrants. They will wel- 
come tillers of the soil, but not until land is taken out of co-operative 
control and freed from the speculation and graft of land companies. 


President Marsh, in speaking of labor at the recent labor conven- 
tion held in Portland, says: 


I am not one of those who would put a wall around this country and 
exclude any and all aliens from our shores. I recognize the longing for 
greater freedom implanted in the human breast and sympathize with the 
endeavor of any peoples to better their material conditions. Those whom 
we can assimilate we should welcome. I do protest against making this 
the dumping ground for the physically, mentally and morally unfit. It 
seems to me that we should attempt to do something to counteract the 
false impression that is being made abroad by mercenary interests as to 
labor conditions obtaining on this Coast; the totally wrong picture of our 
land, its opportunities and blessings which is being painted before the 
working people of Europe. American wages sound big to the European 
when he knows nothing of the universally high cost of living that pre- 
vails throughout America. They tell about our many acres of logged-off 
land awaiting cultivation, but nothing about the tremendous cost in time, 
energy and money necessary before that land can be made productive. An 
effort also should be made to gain strict enforcement of present immigra- 
tion laws. 

Mr. C. O. Young, organizer for the American Federation of Labor, 
in speaking of the situation in the Pacific Northwest, says: 

Those who advance the idea of placing people upon stump or arid land 
with the assurance that they can be self-sustaining without being in pos- 
session of $1,500 to $2,000, are either unfamiliar with an attempt to make 
such land self-sustaining, or are with cunning intent deceiving the pros- 
pective land owner. 

Mr. McLaughlin, of San Francisco, says in regard to the opening 
of the Panama Canal and its attendant problems: 

With the opening of the Panama Canal, a new labor problem will 
confront us in this state, viz.: that of restricting the immigration that will 
come to our shores. The opening of the Panama-Pacific Canal will prob- 
ably solve the farm labor problem in California, but at thesame time wiil 
place us on guard against the possible influx of undesirable immigrants 
from Southern Europe. An effort should be made, however, to have the 
immigrants arrive during the months of harvest, say from May to August. 
The immigrants once placed in the fields, the question would solve itself. 
The industrious immigrant could acquire a small farm in a few years 
These people in turn would develop an agricultural community, which in 
time would solve the farm labor problem. But if the immigrants arrive 
after the harvest they will associate with their own countrymen in the 
large cities, with the result that after being there for six or eight months, 
it will be practically impossible to place them upon farms. Once given a 
taste of city life, they would never turn to agricultural pursuits. I be- 
lieve this is the experience of all the large eastern ports of entry. 


Fundamental Agreement on Humanitarian Basis. 


The most hopeful phase of the whole situation, however, lies in the 
fact that while organizations may differ widely as to the foreign immi- 
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gration policy of restriction or non-restriction ; while certain people are 
putting stress on financial gain to the Coast by immigration, and others 
are planning primarily to care for their spiritual and social wants; yet 
on the common question of humanity, all forces converge and are willing 
to work out a domestic policy of fair treatment toward those already in 
the country. The school, the church and the state, together with com- 
mercial and industrial organizations, will work hand in hand in this 
humane program. 

The booklet recently printed in San Francisco, entitled “A Humani- 
tarian Study of the Coming Immigration Problem on the Pacific Coast,” 
tells of two Pacific Coast gatherings—the Tacoma Conference on Im- 
migration held February, 1912, and the Pacific Coast Immigration Con- 
gress held April last at San Francisco. At both these gatherings all of 
the interests involved got together, not to discuss the controversial phases 
of immigration, but to plan together the best ways and means of wel- 
coming, protecting, educating, distributing and locating those who are 
already here and those who successfully pass our required port examin- 
ation for fitness to enter America. 

At the recent Labor Convention in Portland, President Marsh set 
forth the purpose of that gathering as being an exchange of opinions re- 
garding the effect that unrestricted immigration would have upon our 
standard of living; the steps, if any, that have been taken by our fed- 
eral government to control immigration; the preparedness or unpre- 
paredness of our immigration service to care for future immigrants ; how 
to protect those who land from the machinations of land boomers and 
greedy employers; how best to put them in the quickest and surest way 
of becoming desirable candidates for American citizenship. Mr. C. O. 
Young, in his address, said: 

There is a ray of hope in the fact that of late students of social prob- 
lems have discovered that the evils must be corrected. Many of them 
have their root in poverty, much of which has been caused by the crowd- 
ing of new arrivals into quarters unfit for habitation. These social work- 
ers have learned that the crowded centers bring ill health, which not only 
affects the immediate community, but contaminates the surrounding com- 
munities; also, the fact that slum districts are bred by the existence of 
these congested centers. If our nation shall keep the record for health 
and moral standing, then the source from whence these evils come must 
be eradicated. They have found that these evils, for the most part, have 
their root in the immigration of helpless undesirables to our shores, who 
have been exploited by heartless greed of transportation companies. 

Such gatherings as these, breathing out the spirit of humanity, will 
have much to do in breaking down the walls of prejudice and will hasten 
the day when immigration problems will be turned into immigration 
opportunities, when every man within our gates, be he native or stranger, 
shall have a fair chance, not only to establish his economic independence, 
but also to enjoy the best elements of culture which we have to offer. 
Combining his ideals with ours, together we may adopt and work out 
the better way of assimilation, the foundation of which rests securely 
upon the one common hope of the human race—the Fatherhood of God. 


a 


The Relation of Commercial Organizations 
to Sorial Welfare 


REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE.* 
Roger N. Baldwin, Chairman, Secretary St. Louis Civic League. 


The most striking factor in business life today is the 
interest of the public in private business. The production and 
distribution of wealth is coming to be regarded in the public 
mind, not as a purely private enterprise, but as a public service 
—to be inquired into, organized, regulated and controlled in 
the interest of the whole public. Legislation restricting the 
hours of labor, factory inspection, workmen’s compensation, 
the minimum wage, the regulation of hazardous occupations, 
are all evidence of the searching concern of the public in all 
industrial processes. 

We, of the National Conference, have been slowly and 
surely pushing back to defective industrial organization for 
the causes of the most of poverty and its allied evils. Our 


* The Committee on the Relation of Commercial Organizations to So- 
cial Welfare was established at the Cleveland meeting in 1912, as a new 
committee to bring before the Conference the results of the rapidly-grow- 
ing activities for the public welfare carried on by commercial organiza- 
tions. This subject has come before the Conference previously only in the 
limited field of charities endorsement. In fact, no general study of these 
new activities on the part of commercial organizations had been made by 
any committee or organization in the country. 

The committee was composed of the leading exponents of the new 
idea in commercial organization. Roger N. Baldwin, St. Louis, Mo., Chair- 
man; Munson Havens, Cleveland, O., Vice-Chairman, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Wm. H. Allen, New York, N. Y.; fr L. Baker, Chicago, II1.; 
Marcus A. Beeman, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. R. Coolidge, Jr., Boston, Mass.; 
Edward T. Devine, New York, N. Y.; H. D. - English, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
John H. Fahey, Boston, Mass.; E. A. Filene, Boston, Mass.; I. N. Fleischner, 
Portland, Ore.; E. C. Giltner, Portland, Ore.; Elliot H. Goodwin, Washing- 
ton, D. ¢.; Abraham J. Katz, Rochester, N. Y.; Arthur P. Kellogg, New 
York, N. ¥.: A. H. Averill, Portland, Ore.; E. T. Lies, Chicago, Ill.; W. D 
Maltbie, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Francis Quinlan, New York, N. Y.; Ryerson 
Ritchie, Jersey City, N. J.; Howard Strong, Minneapolis, Minn.; David F. 
Tilley, Boston, Mass.; Richard Waterman, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. Wein- 
stock, San Francisco, Gal.; E. M. Williams, Cleveland, O. Several moeogs 
of small groups of committee members were held during the year, and the 
pg method of collecting information and the scope of the program 
or the Seattle meeting agreed upon. The new Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States generously undertook, through Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin, 
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whole economic system has to answer the challenge of the un- 
equal struggle. Business has been slow in responding to the 
challenge. Naturally conservative, not understanding at first 
the significance of the changing public attitude, poorly or- 
ganized for collective action, controlled in many cases by pow- 
erful re-actionary interests, it is not surprising that the re- 
sponse was not prompt. 


The New Commercialism. 


But a new commercialism is building—a commercialism 
founded upon a new conception of the basis of prosperity, 
upon a far-seeing philosophy which teaches that whatever pro- 
motes the welfare of the whole community, promotes business 
—that better living conditions, and a community clean socially 
and civicly are sound commercial assets. 

A new strength of organization is born of the new ideal. 
Says the ‘‘Nation’s Business,’’ speaking for the business men 
of America through the new national Chamber of Commerce 
at the time of President Wilson’s inauguration : 


Never in the history of the United States have our business forces 
been better organized to co-operate in the work for which President 
Wilson asks the assistance of all patriotic citizens. In the establishment 
of better working conditions for their millions of employees, in the fixing 
of more rigid tests of individual and corporate integrity, in the develop- 
ment of that efficiency which makes for the prosperity of the country as a 
whole, they have gone forward rapidly in the last fifteen years. Perhaps 
no country, within the same period, has made greater progress along 
these lines. Nevertheless, the business men of the United States as a 
whole recognize that there is still much to be done in the correction of 
the evils incident to our great industrial expansion, and, in that spirit 


General Secretary, and a member of this committee, the collection of 
original information by sending out a schedule to hundreds of commercia! 
organizations ail over the country. The returns from this inquiry were 
analyzed and the results published in the June number of “The Nation's 
Business,” the official organ of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. For a statement of fact that report is virtually the Committee’s 


report. 

Although the Chairman’s report at the Seattle’ meeting contains a 
brief summary of that study together with other material, it is largely a 
social interpretation of this new movement. The report has been submit- 
ted to only a few members of the committee in advance, but in their 
opinion, it represents the general thought of the whole committee. 

he papers read at the one general session of the Seattle meeting were 
intended to give first, a general statement of the new work of commercial 
orqemtegtions, and second, typical examples of that work in specific 
fields. The program, therefore, covers the work of one of the most effect- 
ive chambers in a large city; work in rural communities and state-wide 
work (with special reference to the Pacific Coast). 

The one subject to which the Committee devoted a special meeting, 
was charities endorsement. This program was in charge of Francis H. 
McLean, of the National Association of Societies for Organizing Charity, 
and the papers presented make a well-rounded and thoroughly up-to-date 
statement on that subject.—Roger N. Baldwin, Chairman. 
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of patriotism which has always marked the advancement of the country’s 


business, they are ready to do their part in further promoting the cause 
of human progress. 


The evidence of this lies in the spirit of co-operation among business 
men in every part of the country, which in the past ten years has to a 
marked extent supplanted the strong individualistic leadership. Almost 
every town and city in the United States today has its chamber of com- 
merce, board of trade, or commercial club, in which the business men of 
the community are brought together to work for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole, not alone to advance their own selfish interests. 


The response to the challenge of social and industrial 
wrong is coming in growing volume from all these centers of 
organization. It is coming most conspicuously from the great, 
democratic, representative chambers of the larger cities, built 
up on the remains of those clusters of competing business 
bodies characteristic of the ineffectually organized business 
community of yesterday. It is coming from the little neigh- 
borhood business associations of the cities in their new union 
with the larger forces for a united city. It is coming from the 
rural districts and the towns, where the sleepy little commercial 
club has awakened to the strength of state-wide co-opera- 
tion,—for the growth of business and for the building of 
those essentials of rural prosperity, good roads and good 
schools. 

And more vitally perhaps, the response is coming through 
the rising nationalism in business, which found expression in 
the organization of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States a year ago, an organization now representing over 
three hundred commercial bodies in 43 states, a country-wide 
federation for the consideration of problems affecting busi- 
ness and the public welfare, from the tariff, currency and a 
national budget to civil service, vocational education and labor 
legislation. 

Even from beyond national confines of business comes the 
response. From the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce, now five years old, come two recent so- 
cial messages, one of a well-defined movement to estab- 
lish a ‘‘permanent International Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice composed of judges representing the different 
judicial systems of the world,’’ and the other a searching 
inquiry into the cost of living by some of the world’s foremost 
economists. All types of commercial organizations, there-. 
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fore, furnish evidence of the indivisibility of commercial and 
public welfare. 

The movement to humanize business is still very much of 
an infant. All that has been done is the growth of the last 
ten years—cehiefly of the last five. It is surprising, therefore, 
to note the tremendous variety of the social activities of com- 
mercial organizations set forth in the study made at the 
request of this committee by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and published in the June number of the ‘‘ Na- 
tion’s Business.’’ 

City Government. 


First, it shows the almost universal appeal to business 
organizations of the problems of city government. Commercial 
organizations are not only taking hold of them, but they are 
leading the movements for re-organized government, new 
charters, ballot reform, administrative efficiency and economy. 
In Sumter, South Carolina, they blaze the way with the city 
manager plan, now nationally recognized as the most sig- 
nificant move in modified commission government, which busi- 
ness bodies have particularly fostered. Haverhill, Mass., 
boasts the first commission government in New England, a 
product of their chamber’s work. Here in the west they have 
aided in the democratization of government, of which busi- 
ness men elsewhere are still more or less distrustful. Here 
we find a chamber reorganizing the assessment system, there 
establishing a bureau of municipal research, here a commit- 
tee for studying public franchises, there a new system of merit 
service. 

But abave all the variety of detail, stands one growing 
tendency in the municipal arena—the open, warm, new co- 
operation between business men and public officials. We may 
at last come into something of the realization of local self- 
government when the secret alliances of certain businesses and 
public officers are replaced by open dealing, by hearty recogni- 
tion of good public work and helpful criticism of short-comings. 


Public Health. 


Almost as universal a function of the new commercialism as 
municipal re-organization is that of bettering public health. 
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Aroused first in many cities to the commercial value of pure 
water in competition with rival cities, commercial organiza- 
tions have logically followed the path to the industrial cost of 
typhoid, from that to re-organization of the public health 
service and its ramifying problems. In one city the chamber 
organized clinics for the workers in the larger factories, in 
another secured the medical examination of school children, 
in still another effected a complete revision of the health code 
and organized the enforcement of laws for clean food and pure 
milk. 


Housing. 


But of all health problems the one which stands out as 
country-wide in its relation to commercial organizations is 
housing. We suspect that business organizations began their 
interest in housing on the defensive—goaded into action by 
the reformers. But they have changed front. To quote the 
findings of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 
‘*Perhaps no one subject shows more clearly the broadening 
tendencies of commercial organizations than the attention now 
being given to housing conditions. It would seem as though 
the rapid multiplication of commercial organizations the coun- 
try over had brought into existence the feeling that there is 
one thing better than boasting about a city and its advantages, 
and that one thing is in first making a city a good place in 
which to live, depending upon such conditions to make each 
resident of the city an advertiser of his home town.’’ 

In city after city tenement-house reform, costing ulti- 
mately millions of dollars to landlords, has been not only ap- 
proved but started by leading business bodies. The state code 
of Indiana was backed in the legislature by the leading busi- 
ness organization. The Charleston, 8S. C., chamber is seek- 
ing to improve even the housing of its colored citizens. The 
Cleveland chamber has investigated, studied laws, drafted a 
code, and re-organized the entire housing inspection service. 
These are only typical of advances being made throughout 
the country. City planning has gone hand in hand with 
housing—first from the motive for the ‘‘city beautiful’’, but 


of late with full recognition of its great social and industrial 
effects. 
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Recreation. 

Recreation claims a large share of attention, and often 
solid financial support. It is a good business philosophy 
which recognizes high community values—real money values 
—in adequate provision for play. Commercial organizations 
are forming the praiseworthy habit of co-operating with the 
American Playground and Recreation Association, in several 
cities paying the salaries of local field secretaries or con- 
tributing generously to local recreation committees. In Spring- 
field, Mass., the Board of Trade raised $65,000 for a boys’ 
club house and has gone into the whole problem of play with 
the apparent conviction that helping raise healthy, right- 
minded boys is not so far removed from the business of busi- 
ness men. In other cities business organizations are bringing 
about municipal provision for play, the use of public schools 
after hours, the development of vacant lots for school gardens 
and the making of comprehensive recreation surveys. 

Social Service. 

In the broader field of general social service business or- 
ganizations are taking an increasingly live interest, chiefly as 
endorsers of movements led by others—but in many places 
as leaders. The chief service and the most wide-spread is the 
function of charities endorsement, a work so large, so full of 
difficult problems of administration and of adjustment with 
the teeming social agencies of a modern city that the commit- 
tee has reserved for it a special program. But it should be 
noted here that the movement has already contributed in 
Cleveland the significant experiment of an organization for the 
joint collection and apportionment of all funds for charitable 
purposes. 

Many organizations have been active in improving the 
public as well as the private agencies which deal with poverty 
and crime, and several have been pioneers in organizing new 
public departments in that field, creating in one city a board 
of public welfare, modeled on Kansas City’s unique and in- 
elusive public solvent of distress. Here we find an organiza- 


tion establishing a juvenile court; there another revising police 
administration. 
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Social surveys by the Russell Sage Foundation are be- 
coming popular with commercial bodies as the basis of their 
social and industrial programs. 

In some few cases we find business bodies going more di- 
rectly to the source of trouble through the establishment of 
savings-bank insurance, co-operative loan-societies and the 
organization of a system of rural credits. 


Industrial Relations. 


Interpreting the effect of all these social movements on 
the business man, Mr. H. D. W. English, former president of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce says: 


This unconscious education of the business man that is silently go- 
ing on in a commercial organization as the individual member lends him- 
self to civic and social questions, leads him finally to see that the thing 
needed is less philanthropy and more of himself; ... . that is, giving 
more of himself, the need of his check will soon disappear. He soon finds 
that it is idle and deceiving for men or women to build summer homes, 
hospitals, wage war on tuberculosis, when commercial methods of the 
present day are increasing the need for such places and such work. That 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to equip modern mills must, to be a 
future commercial success, carry with it other thousands of dollars for 
decent homes for workingmen to live in who can in turn give the full 
equivalent in healthy and effective service in these mills: that the ma- 
chinery that maims men and causes loss of time and extra expense must 
be supplanted by protective machinery or it will prove a losing proposi- 
tion commercially. He will find that the social welfare of his men is 
absolutely a part of the welfare of his business. 


But in this logical, larger field pointed out by Mr. English, 
business organizations are wary. And when it comes to re- 
forms which most affect the organization of business itself,— 
labor legislation and the like,—the tread is extremely gingerly. 
One commercial organization naively reports: ‘‘Labor legis- 
lation is handled with a great deal of care. A careful in- 
vestigation is made, which usually results in the matter being 
lost in committee. It is apparent that this kind of legislation is 
becoming more and more a factor in our business life and 
cannot be passed over lightly’’. 

The only labor or industrial movements which have been 
taken up with real earnestness by any commercial organiza- 
tion are workmen’s compensation, factory inspection, accident 
prevention, the regulation of the hours of the employment of 
children, and the distribution of immigrants. 
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Arbitration of labor disputes would seem at once to be a 
natural field, but few organizations have cultivated it. Resolu- 
tion and good intent are about the only registered results. If 
the spirit of the following resolution from Tacoma is carried 
out we may look for a significant contribution. 


RESOLVED: That, in the judgment of the Trustees, the best use- 
fulness of the Commercial Club, to its members and to the city of Tacoma, 
will come through its declared willingness to make careful investigation 
of disputes between employer and employee, when occasion demands, 
judging each case separately and upon conditions and facts directly re- 
lating thereto, and when such investigations are completed, to declare an 
impartial judgment. We believe that a declaration, made in this way, 
would crystallize public sentiment and win every just and worthy force 
in the city to the support of this organization in this or any other public 
duty that may be assumed on the broad lines of wisdom and justice. 


But we should note here the recent contribution of the 
Boston Chamber in effectively adjusting a threatened general 
strike of telephone operators by the appointment of a chamber 
committee which brought company and employees to an agree- 
ment. Significant too, is the recent action of the Cleveland 
labor council in requesting the Chamber of Commerce for a 
permanent conference committee to meet with representatives 
of labor for the adjustment of labor disputes. 

The profit-sharing principle of organization has been 
pointed out but by one lone venturesome organization as 
worthy of the careful study of business men. 

Some attention has been given by several chambers to the 
better preparation of children for work—a movement brought 
forcefully to the attention of business by untrained children 
in every factory and workshop. Probably the most thorough 
investigation of vocational education yet made has been done 
through the Chicago Commercial Club. Continuation schools 
also have already been organized at the instance of commercial 
organizations in at least three cities. 


Rural Development 


Urban chambers of commerce have enlarged their field 
during the last few years by taking hold of the problems of 
the rural trade territory which their cities serve. While the 
purpose is to build up weak territory for trade purposes, the 
results must be far reaching in the whole structure of coun- 
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try life. Already the Chicago chamber has organized a wide- 
spread movement for scientific and intensive farming and the 
Louisville chamber has secured a complete re-organization of 
the rural school system of Kentucky. 


Reactionary Commercial Influence. 

This is the general scope of the activities of the new com- 
mercialism. In some communities the leadership of business 
organizations is vigorous and progressive; in others weak and 
conservative. In many communities the business organizations 
are still asleep—indifferent, unconscious or reactionary. Some 
are actively opposing social movements, openly or secretly. 

We are all too familiar with the story of opposition born 
of pocket-book interest to need its retelling by this committee. 
The modern business organization holds no brief for the type 
of business interest which works in the dark, declines to bring 
its case before the public, or thrash out its problems and abide 
the decision. We know there are still business organizations 
fighting either for the special interests which control them, or 
for general property interests from force of habit. We in- 
stance, in passing, a Pennsylvania chamber of commerce which 
recently protested the passage of a child labor law so long as it 
contained ‘‘that vicious clause prohibiting children between 
fourteen and sixteen from night work in glass factories.’’ 

We could name city after city in which, through the oper- 
ations of credit, privilege-holding corporations have been able 
or are able to shut the mouths of business men. We do not 
believe that the new commercial leadership subscribes to the 
doctrine or to the practice of privilege in any of its forms, but 
we recognize that for many cities there is yet a long road to 
freedom. 

The Larger Challenge to Business. 


But there is a greater task before commercial organiza- 
tions than any of these—and a task that cannot be evaded 
without serious consequence. In the midst of the work of to- 
day there comes more insistently the call of tomorrow—the 
demand that we shall look beyond today’s reforms to com- 
plete industrial readjustment. 


For the movement swelling greater than all reforms— 
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touching business more vitally and more surely—is that which 
some term the ‘‘social revolution,’’ the movement of diverse 
parts with its one goal the abolition of private capital and 
the wage-system—a movement born of the injustices of the 
present-day industrial struggle. Represented by the Social- 
ist party politically, by the Industrial Workers of the World 
and the radical labor group economically, it is in its increas- 
ing volume an insistent challenge to examine more searchingly 
our whole industrial fabric. Single tax, already submitted in 
three states, begins to challenge substantially the institution 
of private property in land, for it would, to quote Henry 
George, ‘‘take the kernel and leave the shell.’’ The commer- 
cial effects and the social effects of single tax admittedly would 
be far-reaching. Is it not the clear obligation of business, in 
self-interest if nothing else, to face these issues, the more ex- 
treme by so cleaning up industrial conditions that they will 
not breed the bitter discontent of extremist philosophy and of 
‘‘direet action’’—the less extreme by studious co-operation. 
Is it not the clear obligation of commercial organizations to 
meet the advocates of these or any other vital movements, 
thrash out in the open the problem, state the case for business, 
and by co-operative processes to bring order out of the present 
chaos of public opinion in our cities, largely chargeable to a 
lack of acquaintance? 

Community co-operation is the dominant need in the pro- 
gram of social and industrial readjustment, systematic organ- 
ized co-operation between business, labor, the church, public 
agencies, and the social and civic forces. If democracy means 
anything, it means team-play—at least an attempt to pull 
with the other fellow. Business organizations have merely 
begun to touch that field, for them and for the community so 
full of promise. The success of a community must be tested 
not by forms of government, or forms of any other kind, but 
by the actual measure of co-operativeness with which naturally 
variant groups face its common problems. 


A Social-Commercial Platform. 


We venture to summarize by suggesting a platform on the 
relation of commercial organizations to public welfare. 
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Plank 1. We believe that whatever promotes the public 
welfare, promotes business. We believe that decent conditions 
of living adjusted to constantly advancing standards, are a 
commercial asset. 

To that end we advocate the leadership or support by 
organized business of these specific movements: 

1st. To make our forms of government simple, effective, 
democratic. 
2d. To establish scientific methods in public administra- 
tion. 

3d. To improve the public health. 

4th. As contributors, to co-operate with social agencies, 
to secure their social and fiscal efficiency and to provide for 
them adequate support. 

5th. To provide decent housing. 

6th. To plan for city growth of the future by the scien- 
tifie study of civic and social needs. 

7th. To better train children for industry and citizenship. 

Plank 2. We believe that every industry should guaran- 
tee to all its workers a decent living. To that end we advocate 
the establishment of committees to investigate all proposals* 
for the betterment of the conditions of labor, or for the re-or- 
ganization of industry. We advocate also efforts for the pre- 
vention and settlement of labor disputes. 

Plank 3. We believe that all public issues should be de- 
termined so far as possible by full conference between the in- 
terests involved, and to that end we advocate organized, sys- 
tematic co-operation between all agencies active in public 
affairs. 


Conclusion. 


The committee would call the attention of social workers 
to their opportunity in aiding the education of commercial 
organizations in publie service. Commercial organizations are 
a strong ally. Their resources, their inclination to seek expert 
service, to secure wide-spread publicity, the weight of well- 
considered business judgment with legislative bodies—all are 


forces which will add to the rate of progress and will insure its 
security. 
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If the great industrial changes which must be made to 
make opportunity equal, are to come as a quiet revolution of 
thought, not a revolution of strife and conflict, it is the burden 
of those who see the way to point it out at every opportunity. 
If we are to conserve the human energy wasted by the indus- 
trial system of today, if we are to so organize the production 
and distribution of the world’s wealth that the few may not be 
surfeited, and the many struggle at the edge of subsistence, 
business organizations must set themselves to this, their own, 
problem with the unselfish open-mindedness of an economic 
philosophy written in the name of justice and of opportunity— 
and with faith in the creative power of American ideals. 


A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MILITANT—THE STORY OF 
FIFTEEN YEARS’ WORK IN CLEVELAND. 


E. M. Williams, Vice-President of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


The title of my address, selected for me before I had the slightest 
intimation that I was to come to Seattle, but a title which I wholly 
approved, carries along with its sub-title, the plain implication that I 
might formulate such reasons as suggested themselves to me as to why 
a chamber of commerce should assume a militant relation to the social 
questions of the community, and that I must relate the story of the mili- 
tancy of one chamber of commerce—that of my home city, Cleveland. 
I shall take up the last first. It will not be a story, but simply a brief 
mention of some of the activities of our chamber of commerce with the 
idea that it may suggest some of the lines along which similar organiza- 
tions in other cities may work. 

Please be assured that neither my organization nor its representa- 
tive has any false pride of achievement, nor does it or he lay any claim 
to initiative or originality, nor have we any conceit with regard to 
having done more things or better things than have been done by many 
other communities. It was your program committee that determined 
that information regarding one chamber’s activities would be sugges- 
tive and helpful and it was your committee that selected Cleveland as 
the example and ordered us to the firing line. Pray absolve us, then, 
from the charge of egotism. 


The Chamber’s Work in 1902. 


I read from a brief memorandum of the work along these lines 
in 1902. 


The plan to establish Public Bath Houses approved and legislation 
secured to carry out the project. 
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The work of the Industrial Committee for the improvement of the 
condition of wage-earners continued. 


Action taken to inaugurate an investigation of the housing problem 
in Cleveland. 

Ordinance providing for the establishment of a city bacteriological 
laboratory and the appointment of a city bacteriologist urged for passage. 
A measure of importance in guarding the public health. 

The work and financial methods of charitable institutions investi- 
gated by Committee on Benevolent Associations, and certificates of en- 
dorsement issued to those entitled to such assistance in securing funds. 

Ordinance to establish a manual training and farm school for wayward 
and dependent boys considered and endorsed. 


Legislation to establish a juvenile court considered, amendments sug- 


gested, and the bill as amended endorsed. Subsequently passed by the 
legislature. 


Endorsement given to authorization, if it later appears desirable, of 
bond issue of approximately $1,500,000 for acquirement of land for sites 


for public buildings, approaches and park or parks in connection with 
Grouping Plan. 


Industrial Problems. 


Now I propose to follow some of the items mentioned here by brief 
memorandum up to the present time. We will take up at the beginning 
the work of the Industrial Committee. This work was continued in 
1903 and 1904, in which year it also interested itself in conditions sur- 
rounding the lives of the workers while at their work and was influen- 
tial in the establishment of lunch-rooms for teachers In some of the 
publie schools. 

In 1906 it was able to report about 200 firms engaged in some defi- 
nite form of welfare work, an increase of 800 per cent. in the six years 
that it had been in existence. It estimated that about 56,000 wage- 
earners shared in the benefit of this work. This year also it began a 
scheme of co-operation with the Home Gardening Association. I repeat 
at length various quotations from a report made by this committee in 
December, 1908, and adopted by the chamber. This report was sent 
broadly to retail, wholesale and manufacturing establishments in the 
city. It was illustrated. It went exhaustively into familiar features 
of welfare work with which most of you are familiar, such as sanita- 
tion, ventilation, light, cleanliness, attractiveness of surroundings, safety 
(including fire escapes, machinery protection, automatic sprinklers, 
broad halls and stairways, etc.), washing facilities, individual lockers, 
visiting nurses, lunch rooms, rest rooms, club rooms, factory meetings, 
picnics, dances, lectures, benefit associations, etc. My quotations are 
to show you what recognition one chamber of commerce in the country 
has given and through its committee, board of directors and by mem- 
bers in general meeting, has urged upon the community those things 
which social workers sometimes feel are a matter of indifference to 
business men. 

Wages and Conditions of Labor. 


That Cleveland employers may more fully understand the significance 
of its work, the committee believes that it will be of value to present 
briefly an outline of the improvements which have been installed by Cleve- 
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land employers, and to suggest some of the principles which govern the 
activities of the committee. 

Time was when master and man worked side by side, when interest 
and obligation were mutual—but the organization of industry and the 
consequent division of labor has produced a new relationship between em- 
ployer and employe. The personal contact which formerly existed between 
them is to be found no longer. The opportunity for inspiration to con- 
structive individual effort is absent when the worker is merely a part of 
the industrial machine. With this condition have come discontent and 
labor difficulties, due largely to a lack of mutual sympathy and the 
recognition of mutual obligation. 

There is a growing belief in the efficacy of plans which take into 
consideration the value of the individual in the development of industry, 
and the responsibility which rests upon the employer for the development 
and character of the men and women, a large part of whose time he 
controls. 

The manufacturer who does not give constant consideration to the 
care and improvement of machines and processes which he uses, falls be- 
hind in the commercial race. So the employer, whether he be manufac- 
turer, office manager or retailer, who does not give serious attention to 
the welfare of the men and women, the human machines upon whose 
power of production he depends, may be looked upon as short-sighted. 
Furthermore, the man whose interest in his employes stops with the mere 
payment of wages, has not fully discharged the responsibility which his 
position has imposed upon him. This responsibility is well expressed by 
one Cleveland retailer in some such manner as this: “I am the owner of 
one-half the waking time of a number of men and women. Every indi- 
vidual has the right to expect each day some development in his charac- 
ter. As the proprietor of the time of my employes, I am in a degree re- 
sponsible for this development. Each one must be given the opportunity 
to go home at night with ideals a little higher than when he came to me 
in the morning. The work which I give him to do, the spare moments 
which he spends in my factory, and my relation with him, must furnish 
the inspiration.” 

The committee has believed from the first that the fundamental basis 
of all welfare work must be found in fair wages; reasonable hours and 
sanitary conditions of labor; and your committee considers that these 
provisions are not a matter of option with the employer, but that every 
employe has the right to expect them. No amount of special features can 
rightfully be substituted for fair wages and reasonable hours, clean, light, 
well-ventilated work rooms, and adequate provisions for safety and sani- 
tation; and any plans which take their place are pretty certain to fail. 

In a paint manufacturing plant, the average length of employment in 
one department was less than eight weeks, because of illness from lead 
poisoning. With the introduction of shower baths this poisoning ceased, 
and the loss of employes from this cause no longer existed. The value 
to the company from the introduction of this feature, as well as the sav- 
ing to the men in health and comfort, is inestimable. 

The committee believes that a constant tendency toward increased 
wages is a thing for which every right-minded employer should strive. 

The plans which have been considered so far are no longer, your 
committee believes, to be considered as included in the definition of “welfare 
work” but they may be deemed a necessary part of any well-organized 
business. 

Welfare Work. 


Speaking of lunches, there is the following paragraph: 
Another method, which is meeting with continually greater success, 
is that by which the firm supplies room, utensils and perhaps service; and 
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employes, through their benefit association, or through an association 
formed for the purpose, assume the responsibility for furnishing the 
meals. This is conductive to greater independence, and often is the only 
plan which is found successful. In fact the great danger of welfare 
work, and the rock upon which it often founders, is the impression of 
exploitation or commercialism which obtains among employes, a belief 
that the employer, under the guise of philanthropy, is carrying on welfare 
features for advertising purposes solely, or because these features will 
make the employe worth more to him. An incident will illustrate this. A 
man visiting a large manufacturing establishment found one of the em- 
ployes on a cold day sitting in a corner of the yard, drinking cold coffee 
with his lunch. The employe was asked, “Don’t you know that the firm 
is serving in a warm dining room inside all the hot coffee you want, with- 
out any charge to you?” “Yes, I know that,” was the reply, “but you bet 
I'm not going to go in there and get three cents’ worth of hot coffee, 
when the firm expects me to do a quarter’s worth of extra work to pay 
for it.” 

The employer who advertises his betterment features and points to 
them as evidence of his philanthropic attitude, but who really has no in- 
terest in the welfare of his people, seldom has a loyal and efficient corps 
of workers, for his motives are soon discerned and quickly resented. 


Relation to the Community. 


The committee takes this opportunity to urge one responsibility which 
the employer is just beginning to recognize; that is, his relation to the 
community. The tendency is toward not only a better, but a more beauti- 
ful Cleveland. We commend to every factory builder, the examples to be 
found in some recently erected Cleveland plants, and the policy which one 
firm adopted in the erection of its buildings; no builder has the right to 
make hideous the city which showers so many benefits upon him. In 
compliance with this principle the following instructions were given by 
the president of this firm to the architect of his building: “I want you 
to construct a building which will be beautiful; a building which will 
make the neighborhood into which we go, glad that we are among them; 
a building which will be an inspiration to my employes, and which, be- 
cause of these qualities, will result in a better product.” 

Your committee has been able to outline only a few of the many 
endeavors by Cleveland employers to make business something more than 
the payment and receipt of wages, the production of goods and the. de- 
claring of dividends—to make it contribute to the higher life of the em- 
ploye, the employer and the community. The industrial committee believes 
that every employer who reads this report could, with advantage to his 
employes and to himself, adopt some one of the welfare features pre- 
sented. 


Municipal Sanitation. 


My note for 1902, you will remember, referred to the securing of an 
ordinance providing for the establishment of a city bacteriological labor- 
atory. In 1903 an investigation was made of the sanitary condition of 
the public schools, followed by a report with recommendations. Action 
was taken to prevent the spread of typhoid fever. A new municipal 
sanitary code was drafted for presentation to the Council and recom- 
mendations were made relative to a municipal hospital for communi- 
cable diseases. This was followed in 1904 by the drafting of a com- 
plete new sanitary code seeking to do away with old and ineffective 
sanitary regulations and to substitute modern ideas and systems. Pro- 
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vision was made for the appointment of a special committee to consider 
and report upon the problems of water supply, sewage disposal and 
collateral questions. 

In 1905 a complete revision was made again of the local sanitary 
code, the board of health adopting the recommendations made by the 
committee in favor of an increase in the number of district physicians 
and the examination by them of the general health and sanitary con- 
ditions in the schools. In 1906 the committee co-operated in many in- 
stances and in many ways with the board of health looking toward the 
enforcement of the health code drawn by the committee and now an 
ordinance of the city. It made a careful investigation of school inspec- 
tion systems in other cities with a view to making recommendations on 
the subject. 

In 1908 it was engaged at the request of the board of health and 
board of education in planning a comprehensive system of medical! in- 
spection in the public schools. It co-operated with the board of educa- 
tion in procuring proper plumbing regulations for the schools. It estab- 
lished one of the most complete systems of meat and milk inspection 
in the country under the provisions of the code which was compiled by 
its members. At the request of the Department of Agriculture it under- 
took the local supervision of one of the most successful educational 
milk exhibits and contests ever conducted by that Department. It co- 
operated with the Anti-Tuberculosis League in the management of the 
National Tuberculosis Exhibit, which was attended by 20,000 and in 
connection with which 375,000 copies of printed matter in five different 
languages were distributed. 

In 1908 it was concerned in the perfection of the systems and the 
enforcement of the regulations referred to already ; completed plans for 
medical inspection in the schools in co-operation with the board of health 
and the board of education and was able to report that the work had 
been introduced into three of the schools before the end of the year. 

In 1909 it prepared and secured the enactment of state legislation 
providing for adequate medical inspection in the schools. It took steps 
to secure regulations insuring quiet in the vicinity of hospitals. It con- 
tinued its work in connection with city milk and meat inspection depart- 
ments and the schools. It made a careful investigation and reported 
favorably on a bond issue of $25,000 for the construction and equipment 
of a tuberculosis sanitarium, its recommendations being afterwards en- 
dorsed by the chamber. 

The year 1910 marked the final and official establishment of the 
department of Medical Inspection and Supervision in the public schools 
as the result of five years’ work of this committee. This year the com- 
mittee received a request from the mayor to suggest a plan for the 
reorganization and development of the health department, which plan 
was adopted by the city administration. An interesting feature of this 
year’s work was the conclusive reply made by the committee to the grand 
jury report criticising the system of milk and meat inspection. 
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In 1911 the committee continued the activities already mentioned. 
In co-operation with the Anti-Tuberculosis League it secured the adop- 
tion by the board of health of a subdivision on tuberculosis with the 
establishment of dispensaries, physicians and nurses, and the adoption 
of other active measures for prevention of tuberculosis. 

In 1913, in addition to continuing these activities, it prepared a 
report of the city’s need for public comfort stations and secured the 
authorization of a $50,000 bond issue for the purpose. It arranged for 
the financing of a Cleveland exhibit at the Fifteenth International Con- 
gress on Hygiene and Demography. It prepared a plan for the adminis- 
tration of public health, which was submitted to the Charter Commis- 
sion and took up an investigation of the subject of ventilation in the 
street cars of the city. 

Housing and Education. 

One of the most important pieces of work done by the Cleveland 
chamber has been carried on by the committee on Housing Conditions 
which has for ten years been hammering away at the problem of im- 
proved dwellings. The committee has drafted practically all the legis- 
lation in the city and state on the subject, has called in national ex- 
perts, has made exhaustive investigations of conditions, and has secured 
the effective enforcement of the laws. The committee secured the estab- 
lishment of the tenement house division in the Health Department, be- 
lieving that the inspection of tenements was the most important part 
of the work of the entire sanitary force of the city. Five hundred cases 
were taken to court in the first three months of the new division’s work. 
The committee in commenting on the situation says: “Many real estate 
men and individual property owners have welcomed the activities of this 
Bureau and have sought its co-operation because of their recognition 
of the wholesome effect which it will eventually have upon property 
conditions.” 

A committee on Education has been active in many ways and has 
issued reports on Continuation Schools, High Schools of Commerce and 
District Supervision in the public schools. 


Other Activities. 

I simply mention committees which from time to time have handled 
problems connected with new city buildings, smoke abatement, street 
railway franchises, recreation and playgrounds, municipal art and archi- 
tecture, etc., the names of which indicate the kind of work they do but 
by no means the amount of work done. 


Charities Endorsement. 


The work of this chamber along special lines is probably best known 
throughout the country through the work of its committee on Benevo- 
lent Associations. This work rests primarily on what is known as the 
endorsement plan. It is natural that any scheme of endorsement should 
eventually demand the establishment of standards, the meeting of which 
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must be a prerequisite to endorsement. The standards of the commit- 
tee of Benevolent Associations of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
are formulated in the following eight items: 

1. The organization shall fill a need not already filled by an exist- 
{ng organization and not capable of being thus filled. 

2. The need shall be relatively great enough to warrant the equip- 
ment and support of a separate institution. 

3. The organization shall be established in such manner as to as- 
sure the committee on Benevolent Associations of permanency in the 
organization’s work and financial support. 

4. The organization shall agree to co-operate with other charitable 
organizations in preventing duplication of effort and in promoting econ- 
omy and efficiency of administration in the charities of the city as a 
whole. 

5. The administrative committee of the organization shall meet 
at least quarterly. 

6. All funds shall be collected according to a method approved by 
the committee on Benevolent Associations. 

7. The accounts of the organization shall be regularly audited 
and a copy of the annual report shall be filed with the committee on 
Benevolent Associations. 

8. The operations of the organization and its accounts shall always 
be open to the investigation of accredited representatives of the com- 
mittee on Benevolent Associations. 

Now, in giving a resume of our activities it is impossible to devote 
time to any one of them in detail. I regret that this cannot be done in 
the case of the endorsement proposition. I am constrained to say this, 
however, that I do not believe any charity or philanthropic organiza- 
tion can, on its own initiative, start a scheme of this kind, nor do I 
think that any number of them, no matter how inclusive they are of all 
the important organizations of the city, can by any machinery of their 
own, successfully establish this plan. It must be a work done for the 
information and help of those who contribute and the machinery must 
be of their making. 

The theory of our plan is based on the proposition that the mem- 
bers of the chamber of commerce cannot be familiar with the effici- 
ency, the need and the worth of all the organizations soliciting them, 
and they, therefore, have selected a committee of their own number, 
asking them to advise them of the worthiness of those institutions and 
organizations which solicit their aid. In other words, the committee 
are simply lawyers acting for their clients, the members of the cham- 
ber of commerce. What makes this really efficient is that the commit- 
tee’s tact, care, thoroughness and the general wisdom of its action has 
commended it to the members of the chamber. Inasmuch as these 
members include the givers of over 80 per cent. of the money annually 
contributed, the endorsement of the committee practically becomes neces- 
sary to the organizations that wish to live. This happens in a natural 
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way and not by the use of threat, coercion, or anything else distasteful. 

Time will permit me to mention but one more important thing. 
A proper system of endorsement must see to it that no institution is 
injured before the public if it meets, or may meet, an otherwise inade- 
quately cared for need of the community until the committee has used 
every effort to bring it up to standard and to aid it in the establishment 
of that degree of efficiency that will warrant its endorsement. 


The Relation of Public Service to Business. 


The above will indicate in an all too incomplete manner some of 
the activities of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, which are tending 
to solve the social problems of our city and broaden the information 
and understanding of our citizens with regard to their obligations and 
duties in social matters. I want no business man who hears me to think 
for a moment that this is the major part of the work of our organiza- 
tion. The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is primarily a business 
men’s organization engaged in promoting the business of Cleveland. It 
has its retail and wholesale merchants’ boards, its committees on trans- 
portation, rivers and harbors, trade extension, and all the other usual 
working agencies of such a body. It has been drawn into the activities 
which I have been enumerating by the logic of the situation and by the 


realization of their great bearing on the material welfare of the city and 
its citizens. 


The Philosophy of the New Commercialism. 


One thing remains: Why should a chamber of commerce engage in 
this kind of work? Why should a commercial body whose excuse for 
existence is the protection and advancement of the material welfare of 
its individuals and its community, expend so much of its time and 
money in this sort of activity? If the motive is simply altruism or 
philanthropy, it might be urged that the work should be left to indi- 
viduals or to a philanthropic organization formed for the purpose, which 
might or might not contain in its membership many of the same persons. 

The great and clinching reason for a commercial body to concern 
itself with social work is that it pays in dollars and cents to do it; that 
it costs in dollars and cents not to do it. To do it enhances the money- 
making power of the industries you now have, of their officers and of 
their employes. To do it offers the greatest attraction to those seeking 
a new location for their homes and their business. Your boosting com- 
mittee cannot find any better advertising than from what they can say 
with regard to conditions brought about by this sort of work. It is the 
most effective booster you can have and it is a continuous one, not de- 
pending upon spasmodic enthusiasm. 

Not to do this sort of work costs money. It is more costly to sup- 
port widows and orphans than to protect the husband and father from 
industrial accident. It is more costly to correct the embryo criminal 
than to give him the playground, the education, the relief from such 
handicaps as defective eyesight or hearing, enlarged tonsils, etc., which 
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he may have. It is far cheaper to provide a living wage and recrea- 
tional facilities with clean surroundings to our young girls than to pay 
the cost of all the troubles that come when unfair conditions have forced 
them to unnecessary sorts of lives. There is no need of my enumerating 
all these economic reasons—an address could be made on them alone. 


Business and Labor. 


I want to make just one more point from the material standpoint. 
You may talk of free sites, bonuses, cheap power and all else as de- 
termining factors in attracting new capital and new industry. As great 
as, if not greater than these, is the condition of the labor market. The 
American laborer is wise; the best of him (and the best is in the large 
majority) is concerned with the welfare of his family, present or pros- 
pective. He wants to know the money he expends for taxes is honestly 
expended. He wants to locate where he is looked on as a man, not as 
a cog in a machine. He wants pure water, milk and food. He wants 
his dwelling to have the atmosphere of a home. He is influenced by the 
absence of conditions that make for a high death rate. He wants his 
children to receive a better education than was his lot. He desires that 
they have opportunity for play and recreation. 

Yes, he, himself, wants the opportunity to provide not only liveli- 
hood and happiness for himself and family but, just as much as 
you, I believe, and I believe it unqualifiedly and with joy and with 
optimism for the future, he wants for himself the happiness and 
great satisfaction that comes from his own opportunity to be with 
you one of those that are contributing to make happier, finer, 
sweeter his own community. These things are his right. These things 
he is going to have. These things he ought to have. 

We must not let things come to such a pass that he will come into 
this inheritance through strife. Meet him more than half way. See 
to it that he gets, not your charitable help, but his just right. Be willing 
to give him more. He will flock to your gates. You and he will have 
the market that will attract industry. Your cities will grow, not be- 
cause of effort to make them large, but because of the natural gravita- 
tion of man and industry to the spot that gives them what they want 
and what belongs to them. 


THE RELATION OF COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS TO 
NEIGHBORING RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


John R. Howard, Jr., Secretary Thomas Thompson Trust, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


There is no more hopeful sign of the times than the awakening 
interest of organized commerce in social welfare. Business men have 
since the beginning taken part in the various charities of the city, but 
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one of the strangest anomalies has been that when the business man 
turned to philanthropy, he left his business sense behind. Philanthropy, 
like religion, has seemed to occupy a compartment in his mind separated 
from the registry of daily experience and training. But here comes the 
business man in his business capacity, turning upon the social problems 
of his city, the business mind, method and resources. 

If the incorporation of social planks in political platforms marks a 
new era of hope, the incorporation of such in the program of commer- 
cial organizations is of even greater significance, for it marks the awak- 
ening of the keenest, most powerful men of the nation to the interde- 
pendence of men and conditions, an awakening out of which will come 
not only increased efficiency for the private efforts to bring about social 
justice, but ultimately, in government itself that social-minded co- 
operation of all of the people which is the true democracy. 

At the same time that commercial organizations in some places are 
awakening to the interdependence of business and general social wel- 
fare, organizations in other cities are waking to the interdependence of 
city and country. ; 

You are all familiar with the great movement of population from 
rural districts to cities, even larger, the country over, for the small 
cities than for the big; you are familiar also with the fact that most 
of our successful men have come from rural districts, ninety-five per 
cent., I am told, in the last edition of “Who’s Who in America;” and 
of course the most fundamental fact is that from the rural districts 
comes all our food. That the country can continue indefinitely to send 
its best boys and girls to the city, and keep up the quality of the supply 
is hardly to be expected. Also, it is not possible, as is even now demon- 
strated, to continue to multiply the city-dwelling food consumers at the 
expense of the country-dwelling food producers without serious results. 
That the city, that the nation, is vitally concerned in the prosperity and 
happiness of the rural population was shown conclusively by Roosevelt’s 
Country-Life Commission. What the rural population needs to insure 
its stability is: first, increased production (there are nations in Eu- 
rope, with soil inferior to ours, that produce from two to two and one- 
half times as much per acre as we do); secondly, increased profits, 
through co-operative buying and marketing; and thirdly, more and bet- 
ter social institutions—schools, churches, social centers and opportun- 
ities for recreation. 

It is also common experience that country folk cannot be led about 
by the nose as we try to lead city folk. That individual can accomplish 
most in the country—be he agriculturist, industrial organizer, educator, 
or social worker—who is in the country and of the country, established 
there in a well-recognized vocation, and known for what he is as a 
human being. But one of the most pronounced characteristics of the 
rural population today (in the East, anyway) is that it is without 
leadership. The more energetic having moved on to the cities, the 
residue presents a sort of dead level from which enterprise cannot be 
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expected. In fact, the pivotal point in the rural problem is to provide 
leadership—in agriculture, business organization, education, recreation, 
and the care of the poor and defective. 

At this point, a city chamber of commerce discovers that it has an 
interest, not only in the prosperity of the rural population in general but 
in particular of the people of the surrounding territory, not only in the 
food supply of the country as a whole, but in the product of the near-by 
farms; that they are sending hundreds of miles for food that could be 
produced within twenty, and that the nearby farmers are sending their 
products hundreds of miles when they could be consumed at home. 

The Chamber of Commerce in Binghamton after several years of 
the usual self-centered activities—trying “to locate new industries, to 
enlarge the old, to assist employers in getting labor, to develop the 
wholesale and retail trade of local merchants, and to secure better and 
cheaper transportation facilities—all with the object of making Bing- 
hamton a larger and more prosperous city’—indirectly came upvou 
figures showing that the population of the section of the state of which 
Binghamton is the centre, was less in 1905 than in 1865. Further in- 
quiry showed that the biggest single industry in that territory—the in- 
dustry of farming—of which they had previously taken no account, was 
rapidly deteriorating, that property values were falling and the char- 
acter of the people changing. Instantly, they saw that their measure 
of success had been too restricted, and that the prosperity of Bing- 
hamton depended upon the prosperity not of the urban industries, but of 
the whole territory. Accordingly, they enlisted the co-operation of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, the Bureau of Farm Manage- 
ment, of the United States Department of Agriculture, and the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, established a farm bureau, employed an agricultural 
expert, and set about to bring the accumulated experience of science, and 
of the most successful farmers of the region, to every farmer, to boom 
the farms as they had the other industries, advising with prospective 
settlers, obtaining better rates and prices, co-operating with the schools 
in the development of agricultural education, etc., etc. 

Farmers are on the lookout for a “bunco” when approached by the 
city man, especially with something apparently to the farmers’ advan- 
tage; but such activity as this is so obviously and frankly to the advan- 
tage of both farmer and merchant that this prejudice is soon overcome. 

The Board of Trade in Springfield, Mass., through its Suburban 
Committee, has recently organized the Hampden County Improvement 
League, with a paid secretary—a young minister who has done remark- 
able work in the all-around upbuilding of rural communities in Vermont 
—an advisor in general farm management and dairying, and an advisor 
in fruit-growing. In addition to these, they have the advantage of the 
twenty-five departments of the State College of Agriculture, and the 
financial and supervisory support of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The departments of the League include Agriculture, Good 
Roads, Co-operation, Educational, Civic, and Social Service. 
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The motive in this instance was social, but the character of the 
plan immediately appealed to the business sense of the Springfield mer- 
chants, and money was forthcoming. This is the experience of little 
towns as well as big, the “man on the street” sees the advantage to his 
business—whatever it may be—and if it were not for the sake of en- 
listing the lively interest of the farmer by pledging a few of his hard- 
earned dollars, all the money needed could be easily raised in the city. 
In Hampden county the twenty-three directors are chosen one from each 
town and city in the county, and elsewhere the same representative 
system prevails. Yet the city furnishes the initiative, and, at first, any- 
way, the leadership and most of the money. 

I see here a vast opportunity awaiting the commercial organizations 
of our cities. Not one of them but has a rural problem at its doors, a 
problem full of hope, requiring chiefly constructive forces, and promoting 
quick returns—in dollars and in human happiness. 


THE ROLE OF COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN SOCIAL 
WELFARE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Miss Grace Trumbull, Representing the California Development Board, 
San Francisco. 


There are seven hundred commercial organizations in the three 
Pacific Coast states. Like similar organizations in other parts of the 
country, they pass under a variety of names: Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Trade, Commercial Club, Development League, Promotion, or 
Improvement Club, Business Men’s Association, etc. Some of them are 
town, or city-wide in their field, others are county-wide, and still others 
are state-wide. 

The western type of commercial association is not so directly de- 
scended from the trade body as is the association of the eastern states. 
With rare exceptions the Coast bodies have come into existence through 
the inspiration of the idea popularly known as “boost.” The population 
of the west is comparatively sparse. There remain large areas of land 
still awaiting even semi-intensive cultivation, while the manufacturing 
industries are few and small compared with those east of the Rockies. 
The business men of a community have looked about them, recognized 
that commercial expansion is dependent upon increased population, and 
forthwith decided to encourage immigration—using that term in a local, 
not a national, sense. To accomplish this they have banded themselves 
together in a commercial organization. How well they have succeeded 
in advertising the advantages of their respective sections to the rest of 
the world is evidenced by the familiarity of the East with the Coast 
country. “t | 

Although the commercial organization in the West has thus started 
with a foreign policy, as it were, it has been turned back upon itself 
and forced to develop a domestic policy by the very needs of the pub- 
licity work. The experience of Stockton, California, illustrates this do- 
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mestic aspect of development very well. For some years the Chamber 
of Commerce there spent its generous income in spreading abroad the 
fame of the rich San Joaquin lands, with the result that prospective 
homeseekers flocked to see them. But the bulk of the visitors came, 
unfortunately, during the winter months when the rainy season is on 
in California, and no real estate man had the temerity to conduct them 
about the country through the heavy roads produced by this same rich 
San Joaquin soil. Finally awakening to the fact that their publicity 
was worse than useless unless they could take care of the people it 
brought them, the men of Stockton changed their policy from promotion 
to development, and used their funds at home in a campaign for good 
roads. Today you may ride for hundreds of miles about Stockton over 
boulevard-like highways, and there is no longer any difficulty in showing 
the homeseeker about. 

Other communities have been forced to a similar broadening of 
policy, through the existence of some local handicap which hindered the 
course of effective publicity and the resulting growth in population. 
Transportation, harbor facilities, irrigation, drainage, highways, are a 
few of the more common domestic needs which have demanded the 
attention of the commercial bodies. 


Social Welfare and Business on the Coast. 


It is to be expected that the things which classify as social welfare 
should be slower in finding their places on the programs of commercial 
organizations than are those that pertain to natural resources and 
economic conditions. There is not a phase of social betterment, how- 
ever, which is incapable of exploitation on the ground that it will render 
the community more attractive. It has been the boast of the west that 
the sinister social conditions found in older and more thickly populated 
parts of the world do not obtain here. As population increases and 
world-old tendencies of social perversity become more evident, it will be 
the logical duty of the associations to guard against, and fight, the 
evils whose absence they have before gloried in. 

The commercial secretary measures his success in people. His work 
is proving effective, or otherwise according as it increases the popula- 
tion of his district. A more discriminating measure is coming to be 
applied,—namely, the number of right people who come to the com- 
munity. The costliness of getting the wrong people, both to the un- 
fortunate people themselves and to the community, has been demon- 
strated. A work which concerns itself thus with the movement and 
settlement of human beings is bound to face problems of social welfare 
first or last. 

While most of the commercial organizations are prompt to deny the 
social features of their work, because to the popular mind social wel- 
fare savors of slums and poor-houses,—and it would never do to admit 
that we might have such things on the Coast,—an investigation into their 
activities reveals much that has a social bearing. Charities endorse- 
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ment is done, or assisted in, by some organizations. It is not a usual 
rule in the cities and the smaller towns do not feel the need of it. The 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce has a well-organized endorsement bureau, 
and some bodies which do not start anything in the way of reforms or 
social work themselves, still maintain a sympathetic relation to the 
work of the municipality, or of private bodies, along those lines, and 
undertake to act as a central adjusting agency to prevent over-lapping 
of activities. The endorsement of movements by the commercial forces 
is coming to be recognized as an appreciable influence. Last fall 
when thirty-seven different charter amendments were submitted at San 
Francisco, the Chamber of Commerce endorsed certain of them and 
black-balled others. At the election the vote went in thirty cases out of 
the thirty-seven as the Chamber of Commerce had recommended. It 
would be stretching facts to assert that the Chamber of Commerce de- 
cided the question, but it is certain that it exerted a strong influence. 


Housing and Health. 


The Sacramento Chamber of Commerce,—a more strictly city body 
than most of the organizations,—is investigating housing and sanitation 
in a thorough manner, with the object of creating a public sentiment in 
relation to those subjects which will enable the authorities to do the 
things that are desirable. It is proceeding on the theory that the city 
administration desires to do right things, but is helpless in several re- 
spects, and hence it becomes the duty of the Chamber of Commerce to 
be helpful along the lines indicated. In San Francisco the Health and 
Sanitation Committee of the Chamber of Commerce keeps informed on 
matters relative to those subjects, gives its moral support to the city 
board of health, and has aided greatly in placing the needs of the latter 
before the city council and getting the necessary appropriations. It 
has undertaken no action on housing other than to press the en- 
forcement of the shack ordinance and to urge a needed change in the 
building laws. 

The little industrial city of Napa has done good work through its 
commercial body in stimulating the construction of a model industrial 
home section. Inasmuch as the commercial interests are active in per- 
suading manufacturing concerns to locate in their territory, they are in 
a position to do excellent work in promoting correct building, both 
within and without the plant. If the chamber of commerce is intelligent 
itself on the subject of such building and its costs, and uses its tactful 
influence at the time the building projects are in embryo, it can help 
much to prevent wrong and unbeautiful industrial housing. The ad- 
vertising value of such model homes in a community has been well 
illustrated in the industrial town of Torrence near Los Angeles. 

In a number of the towns and cities, the commercial organizations 
have been influential in having territory set apart for playgrounds and 


parks. They are invariably helpful towards similar activities on the part 
of other agencies, 
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County Associations. 

The county organizations are concerned with the growth and de- 
velopment of the whole country, and usually more devoted to the 
agricultural industries than to the town interests, although they represent 
the entire county,—country and city. There can be no question of the 
influence of these county associations upon the affairs of the county in 
matters of social welfare as well as other things. Not long since the 
supervisors of a certain county voted down the establishment of a 
county free library system. The proposition came before them without 
the endorsement of the county development league. Had it had this 
endorsement there is little question but that it would have passed. 
It had failed of endorsement because of the unconvincing manner in 
which it had been presented to the commercial body; it had not been 
set forth on its merits as a “good business” proposition, but rather on its 
high class ethical nature. 

State Organizations—Immigration. 

The California Development Board, the state organization of Cali- 
fornia, has been working along social lines to some extent. In January, 
1912, the subject of immigration and the opening of the Panama Canal 
was discussed at the Counties’ Convention of the Board, to which gather 
commercial representatives, business men, and supervisors from all over 
the state. The emphasis at that meeting was placed upon the state’s 
need of preparation for the impending immigration. In March of the 
same year a conference of various forces interested in immigration was 
called by the Board in San Francisco. A series of articles on immigration 
was run in one of the daily papers, and considerable publicity given the 
subject in talks and addresses. Through being informed on the matters 
relating to immigration and preaching the need of action on the part 
of the state, the Board became involuntarily the source to which every 
person or society contemplating activity relative to immigration came. 
Through thus being a center of information and agitation on the sub- 
ject, the Board was able to conserve and make more effective for the 
enforcement of public sentiment all the various forces and interests. 
It would be unfair to claim all credit for the new law creating a 
Commission on Immigration and Housing, which could never have 
been accomplished had the administration been unsympathetic to it, 
nor should the active interest of other organizations such as the Y. 
M. C. A., be discontinued,—but it is just to say that the fact of a prac- 
tical body backed by business men considering it a vital issue for 
California had its strong influence on the situation. Other matters 
that have had a place on the program of the Counties’ Convention of 
the California Development Board have been playgrounds and recrea- 
tion and county free librares. 


- Distribution of Immigrants. 


In co-operation with the Associated Charities of San Francisco the 
Board has made some experiments in distribution of Spanish and Porto 
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Rican immigrants That the experiments were not highly successful does 
not perhaps make them any the less an attempt at social helpfulness. 
The whole matter of distribution relates itself vitally to social welfare. 
As the commercial organization is continually engaged in influencing 
the movements of persons to determine their distribution, there is prob- 
ably no more important work from the point of social welfare than the 
socializing of this characteristic activity. It means the changing of the 
measure of an organization’s success from the securing of mere numbers, 
to the securing of numbers of people who fit the place they are induced 
to settle, and possibly the fitting of the place to the people through the 
development of proper environment. 

The state board of California is well started in the work of gathering 
accurate and complete data about the whole of the state, and is meeting 
sympathetic co-operation and financial support on the part of the counties. 
All the facts are being sought, regardless of whether or not they are 
complimentary to the community. The aim is to supply the newcomer 
with all the information he may ask regarding a given district, and then 
supplement it with further facts and warnings to protect him from 
miscalculation in his venture. It is by no means always unfair dealing 
that leads to the failure of the settler. I have in mind one fertile and 
prosperous section where the record has been three settlers to every 
tract of land before a happy and permanent settlement was accomplished. 
No amount of caution will, take the place of good farming but the 
dissemination of complete facts goes far towards preventing inaccurate 
calculation of expenses and returns, and the poverty and suffering that 
result from failure of funds before the land becomes supporting. 


Oregon. 


The Portland Commercial Club and Oregon Development League 
are engaged in exploiting the whole of Oregon and may properly be 
classed as state-wide organizations. The League is closely allied with 
the state immigration work as the secretary of the former is also com- 
missioner of the latter. A careful survey of resources has been made 
recently, and a new publication on Oregon is soon to be in print. Ac- 
cording to the secretary it has the virtue of freedom from adjectives. 
An effort is being made to protect the settler by investigating land 
deals. Local commercial bodies are stricken from the approve’ list of the 
League when their publicity work becomes exaggerated. The aim of 
modern social workers is to prevent wrong conditions as well as remedy 
them when they exist, and this work of supplying accurate information, 
—a back-fire to the false exploitation that is everywhere to be found,—if 
vigorously carried out by the commercial organizations is the most 
valued contribution to social welfare which they can make. 

The sphere of usefulness of the commercial organizations on the 
Coast is continually widening, and a beautiful vista of possible service 
opens when their role in social development is considered. They are 
already socializing their characteristic, original function of promotion. 
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It is only three centuries ago since the first light house was built 
on the southern-most point of England. A heroic Cornish gentleman was 
back of the movement, and obtained permission from the government 
to erect the light. In correspondence from him is found the following 
amazing statement: “The inabytants neer by think they suffer by this 
erection. They affirm I take away God’s grace from them. Their English 
meaning is that now they shall receive no more benefit by shipwreck 
for this will prevent yt. They have been so long used to repe profitt by 
the calamytes of the ruin of shipping that they clayme it heredytarye 
and heavily complayne on me.” 

There are those who doubtless will “heavily complayne on” the 
commercial organizations when they light the beacons of information 
through which the unscrupulous exploitation of the unwary will be 
prevented. The light on the coast of Cornwall went up despite the selfish 
eomplaints of the wreckers, and the lights are going up from the com- 
mercial bodies of the Coast. It is their noble privilege to be the beacons 
that warn of social shoal and economic rock, no less because their lights 
beckon invitingly to all the world. 


CHARITIES ENDORSEMENT IN RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


Henry Stewart, Secretary Chicago Association of Commerce Subscrip- 
tions Investigating Committee. 


Charities Endorsement in its earlier stages was largely in the hands 
of superintendents of charity organization societies, prominent settle- 
ment workers, ministers, and public officials, who were frequently ap- 
pealed to by the larger subscribers to local charities for guidance and 
direction in making their donations. In some instances subscribers made 
a regular practice of sending annually a complete list of all the appeals 
they had received during the previous year to some prominent social 
worker for confidential advice as to the institutions that might be checked 
off as worthy. In some cases the subscriber’s private secretary was in- 
structed to look up all the institutions appealing for funds and to select 
a certain number as prospective beneficiaries. Or, again, the need for a 
“confidential tip” or “inside information” as it was frequently called, 
regarding the worthiness of the organizations, encouraged some in- 
dividual to launch a private reporting agency and to make it as suc- 
cessful from a commercial point of view as possible. 


Charity Organization Societies Enter the Field. 


Later we find the charity organization society, notably in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, acting in an advisory capacity to subscribers to 
philanthropy through the medium of bureaus maintained for that specific 
purpose. £ 

These bureaus, it should be clearly stated, were called into exist- 
ence by the demands made upon them by subscribers who were quick to 
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discover that a well-managed charity organization society is invariably 
found in such intimate and vital relations with all other local philan- 
thropic agencies that it must necessarily acquire a valuable fund of 
information regarding their merits. Further, the investigative work 
of these bureaus, being conducted under the direction of a reputable 
organization, has frequently reached a very high watermark of ex- 
cellence and has usually been both skillful and conscientious. Not- 
withstanding all this, in many cities it is regarded as ill-advised for 
one philanthropic organization, itself dependent upon contributions, to 
undertake the duty of investigating and passing upon the merits of other 
philanthropic organizations when all are dependent upon the public for 
financial support. 


Tendency Toward Commercial Organizations for Endorsement. 

We accordingly find severai charity organization societies abandon- 
ing the endorsement field and appealing to the local chamber of com- 
merce as being better fitted to conduct the work; first, because of the 
representative character of the members of the chamber which usu- 
ally includes a great many of the subscribers to local charities; secondly, 
because the chamber, itself, is free from the necessity of appealing 
for contributions; and, further, because the charity organization so- 
ciety desires to have its own work investigated by an outside body. 


Chambers of Commerce and Charities Endorsement. 

In 1910 the Chicago Association of Commerce made a special in- 
quiry regarding the experience of other cities in charities endorsement 
work. The following partial list, representative of various types of en- 
dorsement bureaus is taken from the records of that inquiry: 

The Committee on Benevolent Associations, organized in 1900, by 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

The Charities Endorsement Committee of San Francisco, organized 
in 1902, by a committee representing commercial and charitable organiza- 
tions. 

The Charities Endorsement Committee, organized in 1902, by a 
committee representing three commercial organizations of Seattle. 

Charities Endorsement Commission, organized in 1909, by a com- 
mittee representing commercial, social and trade organizations of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

Worcester (Mass.) Charities Commission, organized in 1907, by 
a committee representing two commercial and a number of civic and 
social organizations. 

The Bureau of Advice and Information, conducted by the New 
York Charity Organization Society was started in 1882 and definitely 
organized in 1906. A similar Bureau, conducted by the Boston Associated 
Charities, was organized in 1905, and the United Charities of Chicago 
Bureau in 1899. 

Objection is sometimes made to an alliance between thé commercial 
organization and the Charity Organization Society. 
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The Chicago Association of Commerce enquiry developed the fact 
that there was a quite general conviction that it is better to 
have endorsement work conducted by the local chamber of com- 
merce. The very able and comprehensive presentation of the work 
of the committee on Benevolent Associations of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce by Mr. Howard Strong at the National Conference at St. 
Louis in 1910 has been carefully studied by all interested in the sub- 
ject. The Cleveland Chamber reported that during the previous ten years 
they had eliminated over five hundred fraudulent and semi-fraudulent 
solicitors; prevented seventy-five undesirable institutions from gaining 
a foothold in Cleveland; promoted amalgamation of fifteen organizations 
j that had previously been overlapping. 

Since the Conference at St. Louis in 1910, charities endorsement 
i bureaus have been organized by many chambers of commerce, among 
the larger cities being Buffalo, Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Louis. 
Other cities are seriously considering the advisability of taking up en- 
dorsement work, but they are looking into the question of how far their 
chamber of commerce may be vitally interested in humanitarian move- 
ments and in social betterment generally. Also whether or not their 
chamber answers to the description given by Mr. Strong when he re- 
ferred to the organization which he represented as a “chamber of 
citizenship” because of the broadly representative character of its mem- 
bership. This includes, in addition to business men, clergymen, 
educators, publicists, social workers and physicians. Its activities as an 
organization have included medical inspection, infant mortality, play- 
ij grounds, and numerous other lines making for civic welfare. The ma- 
ae jority of the larger chambers follow similar programs and the trend 
is unmistakably in that direction. 


Nevertheless, those who are deeply concerned about charities en- 
iy dorsement in any community, desire to know exactly how far their local 
5 chamber of commerce may be vitally interested in matters of civic 
betterment before taking further steps. In some cities the consolida- 
tion of several commercial bodies is being considered at the present 
time and those interested in endorsement work naturally feel that it 
would be inopportune to push the matter vigorously until the consolida- 
tion has actually taken place. The commercial organization thus formed 
may take some time to attain to any considerable degree of confidence 
in the public mind. A composite body is usually less effective in en- 
dorsement work than a single representative organization. 

It is felt that the work to be well done implies that the chamber 
must assume a serious responsibility. The Boston Bureau of Advice and 
Information states its conviction on this matter as follows: 
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To make the work truly effective for good, such a committee must 
always keep in mind that it has several distinct duties to perform,— 
first, to educate the public so that it shall demand proper standards of ef- 
ficiency in charitable organizations; second, to prevent the duplication of 
charitiable effort; third, to help legitimate enterprises by advice and co- 
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operation; fourth to show the needs of new organizations or the extension 
of existing ones; fifth, to detect and drive out impostors and frauds. In 
order to do all these things the committee must have the confidence of the 
community both as to its business sanity and as to its knowledge of charit- 
able and sociological work. If the committee is composed wholly of 
business men or their representatives, though satisfactory to the public 
in the first capacity, it is likely to fall short in the second. If the com- 
mittee is composed wholly of social workers or representatives of charity 
organizations, the converse is likely to be true. We believe. therefore, that 
a committee fairly representative of both bodies is the one which is cap- 
able of the largest and most effective work. 


Not all would agree that the endorsement committee should under- 
take this entire program. Cities which have a central council of philan- 
thropic agencies might safely turn to their council for guidance as to 
the need of new organizations; or possibiy the task in those cities might 
be shared by a joint committee of the endorsement bureau and the central 
council. It has also been suggested that in such cities the charities might 
be represented in the endorsement bureau by two or three official dele- 
gates from the central council. This is an experiment that will be 
closely watched. It would probably be in accord with the suggestion 
made by the bureau in Boston. It is usually found, however, where 
the central council does not yet exist the endorsement committee almost 
invariably seeks freely the expert advice and opinions of leading social 
workers. This is especially true with reference to the selection of a sec- 
retary for the committee. Directors and instructors in the various schools 
of civics and philanthropy are consulted because it is regarded as of 
serious importance that the secretary should be in the fullest sympathy 
with all sound efforts to raise the standards of efficiency in the philan- 
thropic field, and that he should have as much practical acquaintance 
with the problems as possible. 

Fundamental Requirements of the Endorsement Committees. 

The following standards have been adopted by most of the com- 
mittees, although it has not been found feasible to insist rigidly on their 
application during the first two or three years: 

1. Organizations should be incorporated. 

2. Should be managed by local board of directors meeting at least 

quarterly. 

3. Should publish reports of their work. 

4. Accounts should be audited by public accountants. 

5. Funds should be raised in an approved manner. 

6. Plans for new societies should be passed upon by experts. 

7. Organizations should co-operate heartily with other charitable 
agencies, in promoting efficiency and economy of the charities 
in the city as a whole. 

8. Organizations engaged in relief work must use the confidential 
exchange. 

Undoubtedly the most effective instrument in bringing about better 

standards in social work is the presence of a representative, well-in- 
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formed, conscientious board of directors. A society managed, or rather 
mismanaged by directors who are merely figureheads can be the cause 
of an amazing amount of mischief. 


Methods of Making Decisions Public, 


Organizations meeting the requirements implied in the foregoing 
standards are usually furnished with cards of endorsement for limited 
periods, in most cases for a year. In some cities, the endorsement speci- 
fies the amount of the budget which the society may raise by subscrip- 
tions. In addition, a so-called white list or directory of the endorsed 
charities is widely distributed. In some cases the list is published in the 
daily press. Effort is made to reduce the demand for the endorsement 
ecard by urging subscribers to consult the list or directory when making 
donations, and payment by check to the order of the institution is recom- 
mended in preference to giving cash to solicitors. Endorsement com- 
mittees that do not approve of the issuing of the card or of the en- 
dorsed list follow the custom of issuing an individual report on each 
organization concerning which they have received specific request for in- 
formation from a prospective subscriber. One advantage of this lies in 
the opportunity it affords to call attention to special merit in organiza- 
tions of exceptionally high standing, and to point out the defects of 
others. On the other hand, the legal counsel of some of the committees 
advise against the plan because of the risk of libel suits where the reports 
are of a particularly unfavorable character. 

Some are opposed to the issuing of a card or directory of endorsed 
charities on the ground that under this method all institutions are 
classified as good or bad. The plan, however, offers special opportunities 
for dealing in an effective and constructive manner with inefficient or- 
ganizations, most of which are compelled to secure the endorsement in 
order to obtain the necessary finances. Usually they are willing to meet 
any reasonable demand so as to avoid the loss and humiliation which 
would be entailed through the withdrawal of the endorsement. 


Municipal and State Endorsement. 


We find that Kansas City, Missouri, has an endorsement bureau 
managed and maintained by the Board of Public Welfare. The report 
of the Board for 1912 states that nine organizations which failed to meet 
the necessary standards have ceased their activities in Kansas City. The 
Board sends its directory of endorsed charities to members of the Com- 
mercial Club and to other business and professional men in the city, and 
there has been gratifying testimony to the value of the work ac- 
complished. The Board regards the constructive features of its work 
in the conferences held with the directors of charitable organizations to 
be of far greater value than the negative side of its activities in eliminat- 
ing unworthy organizations. 

Before issuing a certificate for the incorporation of a charitable 
organization Massachusetts calls upon its State Board of Charity to 
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“make an investigation as to the persons who have asked to be in- 
corporated and as to the purposes of the incorporation and any other 
material facts relative thereto.” The following will give some idea 
of the standard towards which the State Board is working, and also 
shows what has already been achieved. A petition for a charter is not 
approved when one or more of the petitioners has a criminal record, or 
even a bad reputation, nor when the alleged charitable purpose conceals 
an illegal intent, or where it appears that the contemplated charitable 
work will be merely incidental and the primary intent that of providing a 
living for one or more of the incorporators. 

Petitions will also be refused when the methods of an organization 
tend to encourage pauperism by indiscriminate distribution of relief. A 
new organization, to be incorporated, must be able to prove that it will 
not duplicate the efforts of other organizations or by its activities pro- 
duce confusion and waste in the loca! philanthropic field. The enforce- 
ment of these requirements during 1911 resulted in the refusal to issue 
charters to twenty-six per cent. of the societies making application. The 
State Board of Charity in 1911 inspected one hundred and sixty-nine 
charitable societies and reported those not charitable, twenty; badly 
managed charities, seventeen; fairly well-managed charities, sixty-eight ; 
well-managed charities, sixty-four. Other states will study with keen- 
est interest the measures which Massachusetts adopts with reference to 
those listed as non-charitable or badly managed, as these constitute 
twenty-two per cent of the entire number inspected in that year. There 
is much to make us suspect that conditions in other states are no doubt 
quite as bad, and, in some cases, far worse. 

Experienced social workers, educators and others who are vitally 
interested in social betterment in each city and state will best be able to 
judge whether or not the time is ripe for them to petition their municipal 
and state officials to take up endorsement work. It will hardly be 
questioned that at least with respect to certain phases of the work this 
would be the proper goal to strive for under favorable conditions, and by 
that we mean chiefly the absence of bad politics. The introduction and 
proper enforcement of an incorporation law in all the states similar to 
that operative in Massachusetts will vastly reduce the work of the En- 
dorsement Bureaus. 


Charities Endorsement and Recent Developments in Social Work. 


It will be obvious that the task which confronted an endorsement 
committee ten years ago and which made large drafts on its time in run- 
ning down irresponsible and fraudulent solicitors, as well as working 
almost single-handed in discovering the facts regarding wasteful duplica- 
tion of efforts, was an entirely different one from that which meets the 
committee of today in any city where the philanthropic agencies have 
already organized themsélves in a central council for the purpose of sys- 
tematizing their own work. This will be particularly so when certain very 
desirable and reasonable standards are necessary for any organization 
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to qualify for membership in the council. Furthermore, if that particular 
city has already undertaken a searching, scientific social survey, most 
of the investigative work will have been accomplished already, at least 
to the extent of determining what agencies are needed. If the state in 
which the city is located has passed a law refusing incorporation and per- 
mission to operate for all unworthy organizations the work of the en- 
dorsement committee will be valuable in giving its powerful moral sup- 
port and influence to the organizations which are striving to attain to 
that standard of efficiency which satisfies the best judgment of both 
local and national experts in social work. 

The proposed National Clearing House for Charities Endorsement 
Committees will be in a position to render invaluable service to all the 
committees by serving as an exchange for the distribution of standard 
forms and reports, the publishing of bulletins describing the plans and 
methods in use in various cities, as well as arranging for conferences 
for the discussion of various phases of the work. Endorsement commit- 
tees which have succeeded in serving their communities to the extent of 
having increased the efficiency and secured economy of administration 
of their local charities, as well as merely eliminating the fraudulent 
and unworthy, will then turn with the deepest interest to study the 
plans of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce which have in view the 
larger and more adequate financial support of the charities of Cleveland. 


DEVELOPING STANDARDS. 


L. A. Halbert, General Superintendent Board of Public Welfare of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


In considering this question, I have agreed with Mr. Stewart that 
he should discuss the matter of financial accountability and economical 
management in charitable organizations in his paper, and I shall 
undertake to discuss the responsibility of charitable organizations for 
the welfare of their wards and beneficiaries and their efficiency as 
agencies for reducing the misery there is in society. I will consider this 
subject under three general heads: 


1. Standards of investigation. 
2. Standards of administration. 
3. Standards of service. 


Standards of Investigation. 

If any body of philanthropic people is to act efficiently, of course it 
must act intelligently. Its action must be based on full information. If 
a group of people is moved to try to do something for humanity, its effort 
is directed to meet some needs, supposed or otherwise. One of the things 
that would tend to help the efficiency of any charitable organization is 
for it to clearly define its objects and limit its field to certain specific 
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lines of work. If its work is designed to meet a need in society, it is 
very necessary to determine in the beginning whether such a supposed 
need actually exists. It is said that the raising of money for a news- 
boys’ home on a large scale in Chicago was once blocked by an in- 
vestigation of the newsboys who were gathered in a large meeting, the 
investigation showing that practically all of these newsboys lived at home 
with their parents. If a group of sympathetic people propose some 
unwise project, and there is any supervisory agency to guide them, their 
interest should be diverted to some useful purpose and not discouraged 
altogether. But a careful investigation of the needs of the community 
should precede the starting of any philanthropic project in order to sec 
whether the community needs such a project. Oftentimes if a project is 
already launched, it might be modified as to its character by such a 
study. If the people actually interested in such a project can be led 
to make investigation themselves, or be led in making the investigation, 
they will probably be more readily convinced than if an opinion is handed 
to them by some expert investigator who has done the work for them. 
If it has been determined that the institution or organization meets an 
actual need, then the question might naturally be asked whether it 
meets the need adequately and if it does not, such data ‘would be of 
material assistance in raising money. 

Among the questions that would naturally arise in connection with 
a charitable organization would be the one as to who is properly en- 
titled to its benefits. Standards of admission have to be established. 
In deciding upon who should be admitted to the benefits of this particular 
organization, it is necessary to consider what other agencies there are 
available for meeting the needs of the unfortunate people. If there are 
no other agencies for helping unfortunate people at all, then this par- 
ticular organization must try in some way to meet any kind of need that 
comes before it, but it is highly desirable to have a specialized task. It 
is, therefore, very important for any charitable organization to apprise 
itself fully of all the resources in the community for helping unfortunate 
people. This is not only necessary to help those in charge to specialize 
their own work but it is necessary in order that they may not waste 
their money in maintaining two sets of machinery where one would do, 
and also in order that they may not actually hinder the efficiency of the 
other agencies in their efforts to enforce a certain policy toward their 
beneficiaries. 

It is generally recognized that charity should never become a sub- 
stitute for work and should never take the place of self-support where 
that is possible. It is not only necessary to carry on investigations to 
determine what class of people shall be admitted to the institution or 
to the benefits of a given society, but it is necessary to investigate each 
particular case with care to see whether the persons involved are en- 
titled to any charitable assistance at all. This is a matter that cannot 
be determined offhand, by the apparent misery or dejected state of the 
person applying. It is necessary to acquire a full knowledge of the 
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financial resources of the applicant. Nobody can depend entirely on the 
statements of the applicant. History must be ascertained from people 
who have had previous dealings with him. No investigation that does 
not have the information verified from two or three independent sources 
could be relied upon. It is hard to teach sympathetic people that this 
eareful inquiry is brotherly or necessary, but charity workers with any 
experience know that it is essential. The best way to educate new 
charities about the importance of investigation is to show them, if pos- 
sible, a few cases where they have been actually imposed upon, or 
have wasted their money, and if they are guilty of acting without 
proper investigation, it would not be very hard for a skilled investigator 
to uncover facts for them which would surprise them and convince them 
of the value of thorough investigation. If they see that this is done to 
help them, and not to ridicule them in any way, they will be thankful 
for the light which they have received. 

After it has been determined that there is a need in the community 
and that certain particular individuals are entitled to the help of a 
given society, the next question that would naturally arise would be 
in regard to what is the best method of helping such people. This would 
require the society to look into the experience of other people who 
have worked along this line. If they do not make such an inquiry, there 
is danger that they will adopt policies that have been abandoned by 
social workers as ineffective or improper after having been thoroughly 
tried. In general, the charities must decide that they will never act 
without investigation. To conform to the standard of scientific charity, 
they must act on full, classified information. 


Standards of Administration. 


Under the general head of standards of administration, I shall speak 
of form of organization, qualifications of paid workers, policy In regard 
to the nature and extent of the service to be undertaken, and system of 
records. 

In general, it is best to have a charity controlled by a board of 
directors which is incorporated and has for its main interest the effi- 
cient management of its chosen project. The real administrative body 
should not be large. It should appoint one head to its work with gen- 
eral authority and hold such head responsible. It is needless to say 
that such head should be a skilled worker in the line of work to be 
carried on. If such a person is not available, a person of good general 
training and ability should be selected and then be given an opportunity 
or be required to fit himself or herself for the work in hand, at least by 
books or articles, and better still, by a tour of investigation, and it may 
be even desirable to send such a person to take a course of training. 
If the organization really desires to be useful, money spent in this way 
would be well spent. No body of volunteers can carry on any important 
charitable work without skilled guidance. Every position where the 
person is required to deal with human beings and relieve their misery 
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should be filled by some one who has a good knowledge of social work. 
It is needless to say that he should have sympathy and good character. 
An ignorant, talkative and injudicious employee will kill any society 
if he is not checked. The time is near at hand when no charity can be 
recognized as efficient that does not employ trained professional social 
workers. If a society employs such workers, they will be of great value 
in helping fix the policy of the society. 

In general, it should be remembered that the standard thing for 
human beings is self-support in a private home with good family life 
and each unfortunate person who must be helped should be kept as near 
to that type of life as possible. Therefore, advice, employment, and 
every like means of assistance should be afforded before anybody re- 
sorts to material relief. If material relief must be granted, it is better 
that it should be given in the beneficiary’s own home if that can be 
arranged. If this is impossible, a foster home with friends or relatives 
or some kind of place in a private family is the next best thing. In- 
stitutional life is the last expedient, and if this must be resorted to, 
the institution can best approximate home life by arranging its plant 
on the cottage plan and by handling its beneficiaries in small groups. In 
accordance with these principles, the needs of orphan and neglected 
children can be better met by a placing-out system than by the extensive 
development of an orphans’ home. Widows’ pensions that keep mothers 
at home to care for their own children are preferable to day nurseries, 
and probationary oversight is to be preferred to commitment to an 
institution. 

Every society should keep records of the facts about its beneficiaries 
which tend to show their true conditions and should always make in- 
quiry into the causes of those conditions as far as possible and keep 
record of them. It should record carefully the volume of its busi- 
ness and the nature of the services rendered and make record of the 
results obtained in various cases. If it is a hospital, the improvement 
and the cures effected should be carefully recorded. If it is a children’s 
institution, the growth of the children and the progress of their educa- 
tion should be recorded. In all cases, the number of people restored to 
normal life should be made note of, and if any industry is carried on 
in the institution, the amount and value of the work done by each in- 
mate should be recorded. All this data should be periodically compiled 
and analyzed and conclusions drawn from it so as to guide the future 
policy of the society and to lead society in general in its efforts to re- 
move the causes that produce this misery. There is nothing like good 
records and regular reports for keeping up the standards of an institu- 
tion. 

If the general points I have mentioned are observed by a society, 
it could hardly fail to have a good standard of administration. 


Standards of Service. 
Where relief is given to people in their homes, it should be sufficient 
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for them to maintain a decent standard of living but that standard will 
vary for the different beneficiaries according to the standards main- 
tained by their families before they were overtaken by misfortune. 
Where the beneficiaries of a society are maintained in an institution, 
the first requisite is the health of the inmates. In order to ascertain 
whether this has been provided for, one would naturally ask: 


Is the light and ventilation good? 

Is the institution provided with proper toilet and bathing 
facilities? 

Are the rooms overcrowded? 

Are the beds comfortable and thoroughly clean? This is an 
item of great importance in connection with institutions for 
children and for old people, or feeble-minded people. 

Are the beds free from vermin? 

Is the food good in quality and sufficient in quantity and variety 
to maintain the inmates in good health? 


Of course, other questions could be raised, but I think these cover 
the most important points. 

The morals and education of the inmates are matters of great im- 
portance and one would like to know in cases of children, whether their 
education is being properly provided for. There is great danger that 
children raised in institutions will not be properly trained in doing 
some kind of useful work. Degraded people should not be allowed to 
corrupt innocent people in a charitable institution. Order and good 
discipline must be maintained at all times and some kind of religious 
instruction provided. The question of recreation or of how the in- 
mates pass the time is one that has a great deal to do with the happiness 
of the inmates, and some provision for recreation is essential. If the 
beneficiaries of the institution have any property interests to be guarded, 
such as legacies or insurance, they should be carefully looked after by 
the head of the institution. 

In a general way, we may say that a proper standard of service re- 
quires that all the varied interests of the inmates be looked after, in- 
cluding their physical, financial, mental, moral and spiritual interests 
for the quality of their whole life depends on the character of the in- 
stitution in which they are being kept. 


Bringing the Societies up to the Standard. 


Of course, the first point in getting any charitable organization to 
observe a good standard is to see that it knows what a good standard 
is. In starting the work of charities endorsement in Kansas City, the 
Board of Public Welfare offered the services of Mr. Francis H. McLean 
as a charity expert to the various charities of Kansas City, asking 
them if they would like to have him visit their institutions and make 
suggestions for their benefit. Nearly all of them responded favorably 
and Mr. McLean visited nearly all the institutions of the city in pursu- 
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ance of this plan. Some similar visits by other trained workers have 
been made to different institutions since. It has been our purpose to 
make a sort of sociological audit of the various institutions annually and 
we hope to continue that plan. The trouble at first will undoubtedly be 
that we will not find sufficient records to audit but the auditor may be 
of assistance in installing such a system of records as ought to be kept. 

In order to get the institutions to record their experience in an 
intelligent way, we have sent a pretty thorough schedule of questions to 
each institution and asked them if they would be able to furnish us 
such data from their records. This resulted in improving the records in 
various institutions. Occasionally, when they have sent their annual 
reports, we have written them asking for additional information and sug- 
gesting that it would be interesting to the public if they would include 
this additional information in their printed reports. If the various 
organizations are induced to learn the facts about themselves and those 
facts are unfavorable in any way, the mere revelation of the facts will 
operate as a corrective. In persuading charitable bodies to change 
their policies, it is a good idea to have them discover the right idea for 
themselves and announce their new and more progressive plans on their 
own initiative as far as possible. This will remove the sting from any 
implied criticism about their former policies. In getting the criticisms 
before a board of directors, if they could be persuaded to arrange for 
papers or specehes on topics pertaining to their kind of work at their 
regular meetings, by experts or by some of their own members who 
have been reading and studying about the matter, this would bring 
them to a knowledge of what is the best policy and would tend to bring 
out any defects that they might have in their own work. 

We have discussed more or less the idea of scoring or rating the 
various charities and judging them on certain points in regard to the 
quality of their work, but never have gone so far as to do this. How- 
ever, I believe it would be possible by having a periodic visit made by 
a trained worker to rate them as to their sanitary standards, their phy- 
sical equipment, their records, their educational work, their recreational 
features, etc. If this should be done, it could hardly fail to be a great 
stimulus toward better standards. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF THE CLEVELAND EXPERIMENT IN 
**CO-OPERATIVE BENEVOLENCE.’’ 


Edward M. Williams, Vice-President Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


On March 1, 1913, occurred the initial meeting of an organization 
designed to approach an old problem in a new way. The board of 
trustees of the Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philanthropy 
brought together for the first time ten persons elected by a group of 
federated benevolences, ten elected by the*givers to those federated 


benevolences and ten chosen by the president and directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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The aims of this body are four-fold—the securing of a larger total 
of gifts for the benefit of benevolent works in Cleveland; second, the 
securing of larger results from those gifts through the exercise of 
greater economy and efficiency with the help of co-operative effort and 
co-ordinated administration; third, the securing of a larger number of 
givers through the maintenance of a co-operative and co-ordinated 
financial canvass, and fourth, the securing of increased happiness and 
satisfaction for these givers by reason of their more intimate under- 
standing of the needs of the city as a whole as given by the Federation, 
and also by reason of their greater freedom to choose from among the 
total needs thus shown, those which best appeal to their interest and 
co-operation. 

During twelve years previous to the meeting referred to, the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, through its Committee on Benevolent As- 
sociations, has been endorsing the worthy benevolences of the city. It 
is generally believed to have been the first commercial and civic body 
to have thus taken up the protection of the worthy organizations from 
the harmful results of the unworthy. In a variety of ways, it has 
been in a position to benefit the whole field of benevolence, besides 
securing for the benefit of the city the value of increased co-opera- 
tion among charitable organizations. The new Federation stands as 
the result of the efforts of this committee to be useful both to the 
charitable organizations and to the city as a whole. For several years 
after its organization it kept hearing from the charitable organizations 
that it was manifestly becoming increasingly difficult to secure gifts from 
the public. At the same time—and somewhat to its surprise—it kept 
hearing from a large number of givers that apparently the needs were in- 
creasing with surprising rapidity because of the amazing increase of the 
number and urgency of appeals for funds. 


Based on a Survey of Donations. 


In order to discover what was causing this double difficulty the 
committee made two surveys of the whole field of giving. In 1909 they 
were surprised to find the same factors which had so puzzled them in 
1907.. It was found, that is, that less than 6,000 persons were con- 
tributing $5 or more to any or all of the seventy-three charitable 
organizations studied! Of these, less than six persons were found to 
be subscribing 42% of the money subscribed in the city to charity. 
Two hundred and fifty-three were giving almost three-fourths of all. 
Furthermore it was found that whereas the amount contributed had in- 
creased 22% between 1907 and 1909 in the same time the number of 
contributors had decreased 11 per cent. It was also found that the 
growth of charitable organizations was much more proportionate to their 
financial canvass and its effectiveness than to the intrinsic worth of 
the various works. It became evident to the committee that the chief 
difficulty lay in this fact: that “the cultivation of the non-giver and 
the education of the small giver does not increase proportionately with 
the increase of charitable needs.” In times when there is no great 
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financial pressure, such education does not seem necessary. In times 
of financial stress it is too slow with its results. Hence every organiza- 
tion tends to follow the shortest road to the necessary funds, the road, 
namely, to the office or drawing room of the person already shown by 
the donor’s lists of other organizations to be a generous giver. 

The plan of the Federation, therefore, contemplates the carrying on 
of a unified, comprehensive and continuous educational effort for the 
purpose of securing a constantly larger number of “social stock-holders” 
—persons financially interested in the different works, well informed 
as to their worth and needs and so united in their appreciation of 
social problems as to constitute a body of enlightened people who can 
be constantly appealed to for the taking of progressive social steps in 
other ways than merely the making of gifts. 

In order to permit the different organizations to give more time 
to this and also to free the givers from annoyance of manifold appeals, 
each organization agrees to make no appeal for current expenses to 
persons making their gifts on the Federation subscription blank. Of 
persons not making their subscription on this basis the federated 
organizations remain as free as ever to make appeals. In connection 
with special needs as for building, endowments, etc., the federated 
organizations agree to consult with the Federation’s committees. The 
practice of raising money by the use of tags, tickets, etc., is to be discon- 
tinued as rapidly as possible by the federated organizations. “Only such 
organizations are eligible to the Federation as make to the citizens 
of Cleveland, without restriction to religious, denominational or other 
special affiliation, a legitimate appeal for funds with which to further 
their activities.’ The arrangement between a constituent organization 
and the Federation is subject to dissolution at the end of any fiscal! 
year at the wish of either party. , 


Composition and Operation of the Federation. 


Only such organizations as have the endorsement of the Chamber 
of Commerce Committee on Benevolent Associations are eligible, and out 
of fifty-eight eligible, fifty-three are now members of the Federation. 
Of the five not in the Federation, two make an appeal limited by re- 
ligious or denominational affiliations. The Federation has been handling 
a good many gifts made to organizations in response to limited appeals. 
A total of $200,000 in pledges has been passed on to ninety-nine differ- 
ent organizations. Of the $200,000, three-fourths has been designated 
for particular institutions, one-fourth has been placed at the dis- 
cretion of the Federation Board. This amount has been pledged by 
4,200 persons, 2,062 of whom were not contributing to any of the fed- 
erated organizations in 1912. Their gifts alone total $15,000. Many 
of these were secured by a city-wide canvass made by 300 persons of all 
creeds, denominations and colors during the first week of June. It is 
expected that while such a general campaign may be made at various 
times, nevertheless, the Federation will endeavor to unite the various 
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organizations in a co-ordinated and continuous campaign throughout 
the year with a view especially to securing new givers. 

It has been found, to the surprise of all, that persons making sub- 
scriptions on the federated blank tend to choose nearly three times as 
many organizations as before and that this tends very greatly to in- 
crease the total amount contributed. An additional factor looking in 
the same direction of an increase of gift is that the federated subscrip- 
tion blank apparently makes it possible for the first time for many 
years to know the total of their gifts. The Federation officials were 
greatly surprised after sending out their first subscription blanks to 
have numerous inquiries, “How much am I giving and to what?” It 
seems certain that the increase of organizations federated giving over 
the old form, following these two causes, will amount to fully 50 
per cent.* 

In a great variety of ways the Federation is endeavoring to make 
more general and more genuine the interest of the public in the vari- 
ous forms of social activity represented by the Federation. The Com- 
mittee on Research and Publicity is securing about one full page of 
newspaper publicity each week regarding the city’s various social prob- 
lems and social activities. The use of moving pictures and the organiza- 
tion of a lecture bureau offering free the services of the city’s social 
and civic experts are contemplated steps. It is the Federation’s firm 
belief that unless the relation between organizations and the public as 
a whole can be made even closer than before, the plan will not be a 
success. More thought has been given probably to this phase of the 
whole problem than to any other. 

In a word the federated plan of appealing and giving is a great deal 
more than simply a scheme to secure efficiency and economy in the 
handling of money. Fundamentally there is an educational undertak- 
ing—a movement which has for its purpose the interpretation of social 
facts and social forces to the community in such a way as to secure the 
community’s support and then to unify and to co-ordinate this gen- 
eral support in the way to make it most effective in solving what is after 
all the unified community problem of human welfare. 


The Experiment Not Yet Conclusive. 


I hope I have made it clear that the Cleveland plan is a carefully 
thought out attempt to meet in a fundamental way problems which are 
themselves completely fundamental. For that reason the testing of it will 
require time. Although the prospects are believed by the Federa- 
tion’s trustees to be of the brightest possible, nevertheless, it will doubt- 
less be well for other cities to wait before endeavoring to put it into 
operation themselves. In Cleveland the plan is the direct outgrowth of 
the careful testing of the endorsement plan through a period of twelve 


*Not counting the new givers, it has been found that the organiza- 
tions in the Federation received from the same persons ee were giving 
in 1913 and are now in the Federation 57% more than in 1 
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years. It is the logical step next after such endorsement and should 
only in the most exceptional cases be attempted without such experi- 
ence with the endorsement plan. If matters continue to go as well as 
they have gone we shall look forward to being of service to the whole 
country in providing a satisfactory solution to what has undoubtedly 
become a national problem of large proportions—the problem of philan- 
thropy. This problem is too large probably to be assigned on a per- 
manent basis either to private effort exclusively or to public. Govern- 
ment is undoubtedly going to concern itself more and more with human 
welfare as after all the most important of its responsibilities. Outside of 
government efforts in this or other directions I make bold to express my 
belief that the Cleveland plan has larger possibilities for human wel- 
fare than any other extra governmental undertaking at present in the 
public eye. I need not assure you that we shall do our utmost to enable 
the undertaking to realize our own—and, I believe I may say, your own— 
expectations of it. 
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Probation, Prisons and Parole 
THE HONOR SYSTEM OF PRISON LABOR. 


Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, Portland, Oregon, Representing Governor 
Oswald West. 


Is it not strange that in this nation which calls itself the most pro- 
gressive of all nations, the honor system of prison labor should be so 
unique and so new that it is given a leading place among the important 
programs of this National Conference; of so recent a date that its 
inauguration should be viewed with suspicion, ridicule and disapproval. 
To one, however, who looks at the under side of the fabric of our 
nation’s life the circumstance is not a strange one. The test of a 
nation’s civilization is its care of its weakest members. What is the 
enduring value of a civilization which shows a balance of ninety per 
cent. of its school children who never reach the high schools? Whose 
educational system is being pronounced inadequate because it has failed 
to meet the requirements of its youth in their industrial life? What is 
the status of a civilization which permits the helpless inmates of its 
prisons and reform schools to be exploited for private gain? The pic- 
ture is an ugly one, and the last accusation is the ugliest, because the 
crime is committed in the name of justice and reformation. Are there 
words strong enough to be used in condemnation of the stupidity, the 
benumbed conscience, of states which permit the selling of the labor 
of their convicts for 10, 20, 35, 45 cents a day—creating a system which 
brings into competition with free labor of this country millions of 
prison-made articles. There are scheduled by the American Federation 
of Labor over two hundred trademarks of prison-made goods which 
are on the open market—shirts, shoes, stockings, overalls, pants, boys’ 
knickerbockers, cigars, petticoats, underwear for women and children, 
furniture. The grasp of the Ford-Johnson Company of Cincinnati! on 
the prisons of several states is so rank as to be notorious. Think for a 
moment of the utter stupidity of a system which claims to reform a 
man by depriving his family of his support, which makes of him a 
number, which uses every effort to break his spirit, which deprives him 
of sunlight, fresh air, wholesome food, normal companionship; which 
says to him, “you have broken one of society’s laws; we will now show 
you how to be good by treating you as we would not treat a helpless 
animal. We will even give your strength and skill to a power that 
shall become rich and Influential because it can exploit manhood’s 
strength.” 
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When we permit our intelligences to become saturated with the 
truth of this idea, we no longer wonder at the uniqueness of the honor 
system. The American public has been so long accustomed to the Dis- 
honor System that we are amazed at the nerve of the venture when we 
find a governor who has the courage, the sympathy, the belief in men, to 
say that his administration shall not be disgraced by the “Dishonor 
System”—I refer to our own Governor West, of Oregon. 


Described in Words of Governor West. 


Lest the history of his work should lose anything in the telling, I 
shall read his own story of what he is doing for the convicts in the 
Oregon prison and let you judge for yourselves whether or not Governor 
West’s honor system shall live. This is what he is doing—doing in 
spite of the opposition of many of our “best people,” of the politicians, 
of many of our leading newspapers—all of whom have fought the West 
prison policy from the beginning—not because they did not recognize 
the humaneness of it, but because it was a departure from the estab- 
lished order of things—because it might become good political capital. 
All sorts of objections are still being urged against it, after over two 
years’ trial. Governor West says: 

“We have secured the abolition of all forms of prison labor contracts 
and the adoption of the state use system. Our laws provide: 

“*All wards of the State who are capable of a reasonable amount 
of work without physical or mental injury to themselves shall be used as 
fully as possible in the production and manufacture of articles for the 
use of and in the performance of labor for the State, but it shall be un- 
lawful to enter into any agreement or contract with any private person, 
firm or corporation for the employment of convicts—or to place prison- 
made goods on sale in open market in competition with free labor.’ 

“In order that the men made idle through the abolition of the prison 
labor contracts might be given suitable employment, various industries 
have been started. We are thus fairly able to place each inmate at 
work where he will prove most productive, thereby preventing the great 
economic waste which prevails in nearly all prisons through either 
permitting the men to remain idle or by placing, for instance, an elec- 
trician in the kitchen cleaning pots and pans, or a first-class painter 
or machinist at work currying horses or feeding pigs. 

“The prison farm of several hundred acres affords employment for 
about fifty men and produces an abundance of farm and garden produce 
so that the needs of our institution along these lines are pretty well 
taken care of. Our splendid dairy herd gives a good supply of milk, 
and much of our pork comes from our own pens. Our poultry yard is 
one of the best in the state and supplies our needs in this direction. 
The farm products furnish a prison fare far ahead of that offered by 
most of the states and at a very low cost. Our prison fare, including 
that of the officers and guards, costs us less than six cents per meal. 
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System Approved by Voters. 


“Voters of our state, through an initiative measure passed at the 
last general election, declared most emphatically for the working of 
prisoners on the county roads and at the several state institutions. 

“The law provides: ‘Upon the written request of the county court 
of any county in the State of Oregon, or of any superintendent of any 
State institution, the Governor may detail from the State penitentiary 
such convicts as in his judgment may seem proper for use on the public 
highways, or on or about any State institution. Said convicts shall be 
delivered to any county court, or to the superintendent of any State 
institution on such terms and conditions as shall be prescribed by the 
parole board and approved by the Governor.’ : 

“Our road gangs are made up of from fifteen to twenty-five men, 
with a free man as foreman. The foreman lives and works with his 
crew. He is selected with reference to his fitness for the particular 
work to be assigned him and his ability to handle men. His word is law 
in camp and his report as to the conduct of the prisoners carries great 
weight with the prison officials. It is most essential, therefore, that 
great care be exercised in the selection of these foremen. We have had 
unexpected success in the operation of our road gangs. Some have been 
maintained as far as three hundred miles from the prison and nearly 
all in the hills and mountains where every opportunity has been given 
the men to make their escapes. At first we lost a number of men, due 
largely to the novelty of the plan and the unjust newspaper criticism 
which made many of the men fear that the policy would be abandoned 
and they would be returned to the prison. Today, however, there is 
little or no trouble. There has been less newspaper criticism, and the 
public, seeing the merits of the system, is accepting it as a settled policy, 
and aid and encouragement are coming from every quarter. 


Conduct of Road Camps. 

“Our camps are usually pleasantly located. The buildings are con- 
structed from rough lumber by the convicts themselves and afford very 
comfortable quarters. We allow the men 25 cents for each day’s work, 
together with a clothing allowance of 15 cents, making a total allow- 
ance of 40 cents for each workday. Fifteen cents allowance provides 
the men with all necessary clothes and relieves the state from making 
provision in the usual way. The prisoners take far better care of the 
clothes thus purchased and the arrangement proves a great saving to 
the state. Good food is provided at a cost of about 35 cents a day per 
man, or just twice the cost of feeding the men confined within the prison 
walls. The prison labor costs the road districts or counties therefore 
75 cents per day per man. The state is entirely relieved of the expense 
of their keep, it being borne by the county or road district where the 
camps are maintained. In certain instances, camps have been maintained 
through funds donated by good roads enthusiasts. 

“The prisoners sent to the different institutions to work are as a 
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rule permitted to remain there both day and night. They are allowed 
25 cents a day for their labor. As soon as they can arrange through 
their earnings, or otherwise, to secure citizens’ clothes, they are at liberty 
to discard their prison garb. This is pleasing to them as it renders 
them less conspicuous while at work and makes them feel they are one 
step nearer freedom and restoration of citizenship. (Stripes were long 
ago abolished both inside as well as outside the prison.) This con- 
cession also inures to the benefit of the state as it is thus relieved from 
furnishing the usual supply of clothes. 


Earnings of Prisoners. 


“One-third of the inmates are employed in the maintenance and 
upkeep of the prison ; one-third are utilized in the operation of the prison 
industries, and the remaining one-third in institutional and road work. 
It has been so arranged during the past two years that most of the out- 
side workers and some of the men on the inside have been allowed 25 
cents a day for their labor. As only the deserving men have been 
granted this seemingly small, but to the prisoner great, concession, it has 
had a wonderful effect upon the conduct of the men. The profit-sharing 
plan eliminates the loafer and stimulates industry, thereby increasing 
production which far more than offsets any seeming loss to the state 
through the payment of such prize money. About $10,000 per annum 
has been distributed among the men during the past two years as a 
result of the adoption of this policy.” 

This is what the Governor West prison policy is and it is safe to 
say that when the tax-payer realizes that the new system will reduce 
the cost of maintenance of the prison—when the humanitarian is con- 
vinced that instead of making money for the private contractor, the 
system is making men for the state, when the wife and children can 
be supported out of the convict’s earnings—the critics of Governor 
West’s honor system will be silenced. 


Interstate Convicts. 


You must hear also what he says as to “Interstate Convicts” : 

“One of the most serious problems that prison managements have 
to contend with is the floating criminal, or interstate convict. Each state 
can fairly solve the problem of caring for its own lawbreakers, but finds 
it difficult to deal with those who spend their lives doing time in prisons, 
first in one state and then in another. 

“It is easy for us to get a line on the citizens of our own state when 
sent to prison but it is next to impossible for state authorities to get 
the record of an interstate convict. It is buried where only the federal 
government is capable of unearthing it. I am, therefore, very much in 
favor of national legislation which will enable the states to turn over 
to the federal authorities all prisoners sentenced to our state peniten- 
tiaries, when it is discovered that they have served time in some other 
state, that their sentences may be served in some federal prison. This 
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would gather all such repeaters where they could be looked after by 
the only authorities capable of looking after them—the federal govern- 
ment.” 

The Honor System is simply recognizing the fact that a convict is 
a& man—that every human impulse and aspiration was not sacrificed 
when he yielded to a temptation and—was caught at it; that he will 
respond to an appeal to his honor quite as quickly—a little more quickly 
perhaps—when it is the supreme test of the moment rather than an 
incidental test. And after all, when one follows an accused person 
through his experience from the time of his arrest to the time he enters 
the prison doors, one becomes more and more convinced that many of 
our criminals are the products of our lawyers and the courts. Our 
lawyers have made a fetich of precedent, and our judges have made a 
sword of Damocles out of their fear of reversal by the Supreme Court. 
So the man in the toils of the law, no matter what has brought him 
there, is simply a poor subject for experimentation. When once con- 
victed, if rich, he can pay his fine, or appeal the case, but if poor, off 
he goes to prison and once there under the Dishonor System which our 
sleeping consciences have allowed to get a strangle hold on our prisons— 
once there, he is robbed of every incentive to be a man. It is the most 
cruelly wasteful policy yet devised by an otherwise apparently decent 
civilization. And yet, knowing all this, our Governor is assailed, abused, 
threatened, persecuted, and all because he has dared to recognize the 
man behind the criminal mask society has placed upon his face. It is 
high time we extended the honor system to the police, to the lawyers, 
to the courts, to the prison attendants so that the man instead of the 
crime may be considered. The success of any system depends in a large 
measure upon the persons who come in contact with the criminal, so 
called. If the police were trained to consider the man instead of the 
act, if the lawyer thought more of the man than of proving his case, 
if the judge thought more of the man and less of precedent and the 
prescribed penalty for the crime, and if the prison official knew more 
of the man and less of the political influence which keeps him on his 
job—and if society—you and I—gave more time to thinking of the 
causes of crime and of the conditions that make criminals than we do of 
building huge institutions that are simply schools of crime—then Gov- 
ernor West’s honor system and his prison policy would be the national 
policy and would not be unique in their isolation. 


ADULT PROBATION AND PAROLE IN NEW YORE STATE. 


Frank E. Wade, Vice-President State Probation Commission, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Adult probation has been established by law in twenty-two states 
of the United States and in the District of Columbia. Its efficiency 
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has been demonstrated as a disciplinary and friendly process designed 
to improve the conduct of persons over sixteen years of age convicted 
of criminal offenses and released on suspended sentence under the over- 
sight of a duly authorized officer. In many communities where it has 
had free opportunity for development, it has become a great construc- 
tive agency in the reclamation of offenders. If substantial results se- 
cured through gradual growth are the test of social experiments, adult 
probation has surely won its title for extension. 

Adult probation emerged out of the conservative judicial procedure 
of the Eastern states. It was applied for the first time in a practical 
form in the city of Boston. The first adult probation statute, in fact, 
the first probation law of any kind, was enacted in the state of Massa- 
chusetts in 1878. Adult probation was successfully administered for 
over twenty years in Massachusetts before its adoption in any other 
state. Rhode Island, New Jersey and Vermont next in order estab- 
lished adult probation systems in 1900, and New York State in 1901. 


Development of New York Probation System. 


During the period from 1901 until the organization of the New York 
State Probation Commission in 1907 adult probation grew up here and 
there in the state in a desultory and undirected way. Comparatively few 
courts adopted it, and when used, it was applied with fair efficiency 
in some places and indifferently in others. At the close of 1907 there 
were 143 probation officers in the state for both adults and juveniles, 35 
receiving public salaries, 22 policemen and court attendants assigned 
to probation duty, 5 privately paid officers, and 81 volunteers. About 
two thousand adults were under probationary oversight. 

The State Probation Commission upon its organization at the close 
of 1907 undertook to develop, improve, unify and extend the probation 
work in the state. It prepared a set of standard forms and record 
blanks and supplied them free of cost to all the courts in the state 
adopting them. It advised and encouraged the appointment by County 
Judges of county probation officers salaried by boards of supervisors to 
act in the courts of the county and in courts of the justices of the peace in 
order to extend the system into the rural sections of the state. It pre- 
pared and circulated literature and publications on probation. It or- 
ganized an annual conference of probation officers, and an annual confer- 
ence of magistrates, publishing the proceedings of both conferences. It or- 
iginated and assisted in movements for securing publicly salaried proba- 
tion officers in cities and counties in the state. It investigated good and 
bad probation conditions and published the reports. It drafted prac- 
tically all the probation legislation enacted after its organization. 

The number of adults released on probation and the number of 
publicly salaried probation officers under such direction and encourage- 
ment steadily increased each year. During the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1912, 10,040 adults were placed on probation in the state. On the 
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1st of January, 1913, there were 588 adult and juvenile probation of- 


ficers, 159 receiving public salaries and 429 volunteers and privately 
paid officers. 


Getting Efficient Probation Officers. 


Experience in New York State has shown that salaried probation 
officers should be substituted for volunteers wherever possible, especially 
in adult work. Volunteers have been enthusiastic and devoted for a 
time but as a rule have not been dependable. Private interests and 
pleasures have often interfered at most inopportune times with the 
steady regularity needed for efficient probation oversight. Volunteers 
have been used the most advantageously under the direction of salaried 
officers and in connection with an organization equipped to supply their 
deficiencies and occasional neglect. 

The public should almost as reasonably expect to conduct the cor- 
rectional institutions of the state under volunteer officials. While 
sentiment operates vitally in the redemptive nature of probation, and 
in the personal contact of the officer with the probationer, the disci- 
plinary features of the system are essential to its success. The proba- 
tioner is constructively deprived of liberty just as much as if he were 
confined within four walls. He is forbidden to do certain things which 
a free man can do within the law. His freedom of action is restricted, 
and he is compelled to report regularly and expose his private life and 
affairs to the officer. Such rigid and definite requirements in addition 
to the friendly nature of the probationary relation call for officers of 
character and ability, specially trained and working continuously. 

Police officers and other officials connected with the criminal system 
have also failed in New York State to do the most efficient probation 
work. They have been generally lacking on the friendly and construc- 
tive side of probation. Their judgments have been harsh and their 
patience short in dealing with human weakness, and it has been hard 
for them to win the confidence and affection of the probationers. The 
use of such officers has been discouraged as much as possible, and they 
are being gradually eliminated from the service. 

The State Probation Commission early advocated the appointment 
of publicly salaried probation officers by judges from lists prepared 
under competitive civil service examinations, and recommended that in 
the rating approximately fifty per cent. be allowed on the written work, 
and fifty per cent, on an oral examination testing personality and experi- 
ence. Nearly all the publicly salaried officers in the state have been ap- 
pointed after competitive examination so conducted. Good probation of- 
ficers have been discovered and secured in this way. During 1910 and 
1911 a determined effort was made in New York City to break away from 
the civil service requirements, but the Court of Appeals sustained the 
mayor and fixed the status of the appointment of publicly salaried pro- 
bation officers under competitive civil service. 
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Practical Conditions of Probation. 


Probation officers in New York State are required under the law 
to make a preliminary investigation of the antecedents, character and 
circumstances of persons accused of crime whenever directed by the 
court, and to file a written report to aid the court in the disposition 
of the cases after conviction and before sentence. When probation is 
used, the probation officer must give to each probationer a written 
statement of the period and conditions of probation. It is his duty to 
advise and assist the probationer in finding employment and straighten- 
ing out his troubles. The probation officer must require regular per- 
sonal reports from the probationer generally once a week, and some- 
times oftener, and visit him at his home as often as possible. The 
probation officer must keep full records of the cases and accounts of 
money collected and report on each case once a month to the court, and 
send a general monthly report to the State Probation Commission. 
Judges and not probation officers, are expected to personally discharge 
probationers at the end of their terms of probation. 

Excellent results have been obtained in New York State in apply- 
ing adult probation for the reform of+felons, especially first offenders, 
young men and in child abandonment cases. Misdemeanors and the 
minor offenses such as petit larceny, disorderly conduct and violation of 
ordinances have yielded readily to probation treatment. The offend- 
ers in many of the minor cases are not criminally inclined and a chance 
to redeem has been all that was necessary to save them from the stigma 
of prison confinement and possibly a criminal career. Fair success has 
been had in the supervision of men and women convicted of public 
intoxication, but it is not claimed that probation is the best method 
of handling such cases, except in suitable instances where friendly 
non-institutional supervision is all that is needed. The New York 
Inebriety Act of 1911 has provided a more scientific treatment in requir- 
ing hospitals and correctional institutions on farms in addition to proba- 
tion. 

Probation conditioned upon the payment of a fine or restitution 
has worked out admirably in New York State. Formerly large numbers 
of adults convicted of minor offenses were sent to jail, because they or 
those dependent on them could not pay a fine; under the probation 
system, in proper cases, the fine is paid in small installments to the 
probation officer by the probationer who remains at work and supports 
his family. Restitution has been used considerably in New York State. 
It has been applied in most cases with discretion, and judges are 
advised that restitution must never be made a collection agency and 
must always be paid out of the earnings of the probationer. 


Origin of Domestic Relations Court. 
The Domestic Relations Court is the most important institution 
which has developed out of the use of adult probation in New York 
State. The first Domestic Relations Court on record grew up out of 
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probation conditions in the city of Buffalo. In the fall of 1909, a 
salaried probation officer was appointed in the Police Court. The po- 
lice magistrate selected from the large numberof convictions in his 
court mostly non-support cases for probation, and the amount of money 
collected for family support, and the good work done in the homes 
was so suggestive of greater possibilities in a field previously neglected, 
that when the Buffalo City Court was organized in January, 1910, with 
a board of judges and flexible parts or terms of court, the judges, 
upon the recommendation of the State Probation Commission, assigned 
one term specially to non-support and kindred cases, calling it the Do- 
mestic Relations Court. Two Domestic Relations Courts, one in Man- 
hattan and one in Brooklyn were established by law Septem- 
ber ist, 1910. All of these courts have had an extraordinary experi- 
ence in the aggregate sums collected for the support of families from 
lazy and self-indulgent husbands and fathers, and in restoring family 
ties, and rebuilding homes. The Domestic Relations Court promises to 
be one of the most useful of our judicial institutions in Its economic and 
constructive influence on demoralized, disunited and deteriorated fami- 
lies, especially in the cities of the country. 

A fair judgment of the success of the adult probation system in 
New York State cannot be obtained from a study of probation condi- 
tions and statistics in New York City. While New York City has had 
good probation work in spots, there has been work not so good. Some 
of the judges in the past have not used the best discretion in the 
appointment of probation officers. Mere suspension of sentence, which 
is not probation at all, has been confused at times with probation. 
Religious questions and the conflict of private interests have also been 
disturbing elements. 


Important Act of 1910. 


The organization of the probation work under the New York City 
Inferior Courts Act of 1910, which was held up for nearly two years 
by the controversy over the appointment of probation officers under 
civil service, and is now becoming effective, marks a new epoch in the 
development of probation in New York City. When the judges of the 
Court of General Sessions in which most of the felony cases are tried 
adopt the methods of organization of probation work and: appointment 
of public probation officers as established in the inferior courts, adult 
probation will take a long step forward in New York City. The pro- 
cesses are now at work and the way is being cleared for first-class 
probation supervision, and in a few years if conditions continue as 
indications point, and the persons at present interested in probation 
are permitted to exercise their influence, New York City is likely to 
become a center of well administered probation. 

At the present time in order to get a good perspective of probation 
from its history and its statistics in New York State one must turn 
from New York City to other cities and counties of the state. The 
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results and statistics of adult probation in the county of Erie and city 
of Buffalo are selected as giving a sort of bird’s-eye-view of the work- 
ing out of adult probation under reasonably favorable conditions. The 
adult probation systems in Erie County and in the city of Buffalo were 
built up after the organization of the State Probation Commission and 
with its assistance. All the probation officers have been appointed from 
competitive civil service examinations. All the judges have been in- 


terested, and have joined in friendly co-operation with the State 
Commission. 


Erie County Taken for Dlustration. 


The county probation office in Erie county was organized April ist, 
1909. It has dealt almost exclusively with felony cases in a county of over 
half a million persons containing a large industrial city. During the 
four years from April 1st, 1909, to April ist, 1913, eighteen hundred and 
fifteen convictions, either of felonies or felonies reduced to misdemean- 
ors, are recorded in Erie County. In these 1,815 cases, 1,520 preliminary 
investigations were made by probation officers and written reports 
filed. Eight hundred and five cases, or.over 44 per cent. of all the convic- 
tions of felonies, have been placed on probation. 

The crimes for which probation was imposed were, grand larceny 
152; burglary 144; abandonment of children 122; assault (first and 
second degrees) 95; criminally receiving stolen property and larceny 
89; forgery 17; highway robbery 6; manslaughter 3; felonies reduced 
to misdemeanors 78, and miscellaneous 81. The period of probation 
extended from one year to several years. 1,302 places of employment 
were found for 569 probationers. $61,671.03 was collected and turned 
over to families in child abandonment cases. $12,003.94 was paid by 
166 probationers in restitution and reparation. During the period of 
probation, the salaries earned by 805 probationers amounted to $468,- 
936.00. Seventy and eight-tenths of the total number of persons placed 
on probation during the four years have been discharged with improve- 
ment and made self-sustaining citizens. 

The City Court of Buffalo was established on the ist of January, 
1910. It has jurisdiction of misdemeanors and the minor criminal 
offenses including disorderly conduct, public intoxication, and violation 
of ordinances in an industrial city of about 450,000 people containing a 
largely mixed foreign element. The law under which the court was 
organized provided for an effective probation organization. During the 
three years from January ist, 1910, to January ist, 1913, there have 
been 48,354 convictions of adults disposed of as follows: 28,515 sus- 
pension of sentences, 10,835 fines, 5,507 committed to penal institutions, 
and 3,497 placed on probation. The offenses placed on probation were 
petty larceny 892, non-support 864, public intoxication 455, disorderly 
conduct 377, violating city ordinances 271, assault (third degree) 241, 
and miscellaneous 397. 


During the three years through the probation agencies of the Do- 
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mestic Relations Court $190,148.54 has been paid to families in non- 
support cases; $10,471.42 has been collected in fines, and $8,413.50 has 
been paid in restitution. The percentage of successful cases as reported 
by the chief probation officer is seventy-two and nine-tenths. The large 
number of suspensions of sentences and fines represented the check 
which the judges of the City Court placed on the activity of the police 
in making arrests for trivial offenses, and indicate the failure of our 
large cities to grapple intelligently with the problems of inebriety, pros- 
titution and other social vices. 


Conclusions Regarding Probation System. 


The following conclusions applicable to adult probation work wher- 
ever instituted can reasonably be drawn from the history, statistics 
and experience of adult probation in New York State: 


FIRST: Courts should be given unrestricted discretion in the se- 
lection of cases to be placed on probation. 

SECOND: Publicly salaried probation officers should be appointed 
by judges from a competitive civil service examination in which fifty 
per cent. is allowed on written work and fifty per cent. in an oral exam- 
ination testing personality and experience. 

THIRD: Preliminary investigations by probation officers are es- 
sential to the proper exercise of probation. 

FOURTH: Salaried probation officers are preferable to volun- 
teers, and when volunteers are used they should be under the direction 
of a salaried officer. 

FIFTH: Police officers and officials connected with execution of 
the criminal system are not desirable probation officers. 

SIXTH: Adult probation can safely be used in a good proportion 
of the convictions for felony, especially in the cases of first offenders, 
young men and family deserters. 

SEVENTH: Adult probation should be applied extensively in the 
treatment of misdemeanants and minor offenders. 

BIGHTH: The payment of fines and restitution under proba- 
tionary supervision is advisable in selected cases, the payments to be 
made in small installments out of the earnings of the probationer. 

NINTH: Domestic Relations Courts should be established every- 
where, and may be branches or special parts of existing crimina! 
courts. 

TENTH: A State Probation Commission or Central State Author- 
ity should be established for the supervision, development, extension 
and improvement of the probation system. 


Parole System Began with Elmira. 


Turning now to parole, New York was the pioneer state in the 
development of the parole system. Parole grew out of the use of the 
indeterminate sentence and was first applied in the United States in 
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practical form in the organization and management of the New York 
State Reformatory at Elmira. The statute of 1877 drafted by Z. R. 
Brockway provided that the courts could not fix or limit the duration 
of sentences in commitments to the New York State Reformatory at 
Elmira, but the period of imprisonment was limited to the maximum 
penalty fixed by law for the crime. The board of managers of Elmira 
Reformatory was given the power to release the prisoner on parole, at 
any time when in its discretion the prisoner was qualified, and to 
terminate the sentence when in its discretion he had made good on 
parole. Under similar laws extending the use of the indeterminate 
sentence the splendid reformatory system of New York State has been 
developed. Reformatory institutions for men and women and training 
schools for boys and girls have been erected and large numbers of per- 
sons are annually released on parole. 

A limited form of the indeterminate sentence applicable to the state 
prisons which may more accurately be described as a maximum-minimum 
sentence but is defined in the statutes as an indeterminate sentence 
has grown up in New York State. It first appeared as an optional 
provision in the laws of 1889 and did not seem to meet with the favor 
of the courts. It did not make much progress until 1901 when, under 
certain conditions, it was made mandatory on the courts. Its widest 
use has been since the organization of the Parole Board m 1907, and 
under the amendments of 1907, 1909 and 1910 to the prison and parole 
laws. 

Under the present provisions of the parole laws the courts are 
required to use this form of the indeterminate sentence in committing 
to the state prisons all persons convicted for the first time of a felony, 
except murder. The prisoner is sentenced to a term of not less than — 
years and not more than — years, the minimum period being one year 
or longer, and the maximum being any time, over one year, within 
the maximum penalty imposed by law for the crime. 

All first offenders who have been confined in a state prison for any 
crime except murder under a definite sentence are brought under the 
operation of the parole laws, and the minimum period, before their 
cases can be considered for parole, is fixed at one-half of their definite 
term or sentence and not less than one year. Murder in the second 
degree, the penalty of which is life imprisonment in a state prison, is 
also included in the parole laws with a minimum period of twenty 
years’ confinement. 

All prisoners are entitled to apply for parole at the termination 
of their minimum periods. A Board of Parole consisting of the Super- 
intendent of Prisons and two members appointed by the Governor hear 
the applications and determine from the history of the case and the 
conduct and record of the prisoner “whether there is reasonable proba- 
bility that he will live and remain at liberty without violating the law.” 

The number of inmates admitted to parole from the various reform- 
atories, training schools and state prisons has increased from year to 
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year. In 1912, 3,392 persons were released on parole in New York 
State, 922 from the state prisons, 1,245 from the men’s reformatories, 
227 from the women’s reformatories, and 998 from the training schools 
for boys and girls. Only eighteen publicly salaried parole officers are 
provided by law, three for the state prisons, six for the reformatories 
for men, two for the reformatories for women, and eleven for the train- 
ing schools for boys and girls. Valuable parole work is performed by 
private organizations, especially in New York City. The Board of 
Parole for the state prisons and the board of managers of each reforma- 
tory and training school has entire charge of its own parole supervision. 
The paroled persons from each institution scatter to all parts of the 
state, and it can be seen at a glance that thorough parole oversight is 
not maintained, and cannot be maintained under existing conditions. 

Probation and parole have many elements in common. Both sys- 
tems deal with offenders against the law released in society under 
official oversight. Similar reports are required to be filed with the 
responsible authorities concerning the conduct of persons on probation 
and parole. Similar friendly and disciplinary supervision, assistance 
and protection are expected to be exercised by probation and parole 
officers. The organization of the work and the purpose and methods 
of its application are in many respects the same, and similar economic 
and social problems are involved in both systems. 

It does not stand to reason that there should be created a state- 
wide probation system, and that each state correctional institution 
should also have a parole organization covering the entire state under 
traveling parole officers when the probation and parole oversight can 
be centralized and consolidated in local areas under the general 
supervision of a central state authority which will be able to utilize 
in the cities and counties of the state the parole officers, the probation 
officers, the agents of private organizations, and other social forces 
without repetition or waste of effort. 


Movement to Co-ordinate Parole and Probation. 


The State Commission of Prisons was the sponsor for a bill in- 
troduced in the 1913 session of the New York State Legislature, which, 
if enacted, would have tended to co-orilinate the work of probation and 
parole. The bill provided that the Stat> Probation Commisson be named 
the State Probation and Parole Commission. The powers and duties 
of the Commission were made practicaily the same in the supervision 
of the probation and parole systems. The powers and duties of parole 
officers were defined, and they were brought into the same relation 
to the Commission as probation officers. The powers and duties of the 
State Board of Parole and the boards of managers of correctional insti- 
tutions were not disturbed as paroling authorities or otherwise af- 
fected. Provision was made for the appointment of two field officers 
whose duties as defined were to inspect, aid, and instruct parole of- 
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ficers and secure local volunteer parole officers in all cases where a 
salaried parole officer or a probation officer was not available, the pur- 
pose being to create a system where every person on parole will be 
under actual supervision during the period of parole by an officer duly 
appointed under oath and reporting regularly to the paroling authorities. 

The effect of such co-ordination ought to bring together into better 
perspective and proportion the correctional agencies of the state, and 
help to shape conditions toward the ideal system in the treatment of 
offenders against the law, which in my judgment, is that probation be 
applied in the free discretion of the courts wherever it can be used 
consistently with the welfare of the individual and the protection of 
society ; that when the use of probation is not, in the judgment of the 
court, for the good of the individual, he be committed to a correctional 
institution, the construction, equipment and management of which will 
be designed to discipline, educate and fit him for a place again in 
society ; that when it appears he has sufficiently improved at any time 
during the period of confinement, he be released under parole super- 


vision until he demonstrates by his conduct that he is fit to mingle freely 
with his fellowmen. 


THE PRISON OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Joseph P. Byers, Commissioner of Charities and Corrections of the State 
of New Jersey. 


During the past week most of us have been straining our eyes in 
an effort to see, if we might through the mist, the mountains. With a 
similar exercise of your imagination I hope that some or most of you 
may be able to see the connection between the title of this address 
and the address itself. 

Last week, in Portland, I sat in a public gathering and listened to a 
sweeping arraignment and general denunciation of our penal and re- 
formatory institutions that disturbed me. First, because there was in 
the address a large element of truth—and it is the truth that hurts—and 
secondly, because the speaker failed to voice, even if he recognized 
the fact, that all of these institutions are not all bad or the further 
fact that in a great majority of them there are qualities of positive 
good. He characterized our county jails as the primary schools for in- 
struction in vice. True, absolutely, and by no means a recent discovery. 
Our schools for juvenile delinquents as the grammar schools, where 
the instruction is continued. There is much, very much, to be said on 
the other side. Our reformatories as the high schools where criminal 
character is further developed—occasionally true, but why not speak 
of the larger number of cases where criminal habits are uprooted by 
the corrective influence of these institutions? And our prisons as 
the universities where the higher education and finishing touches in 
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crime are received. Too often true! But why, by implication, leave in 
the public mind the idea that the officials of these institutions are them- 
selves instructors and teachers in crime? Why weaken the public con- 
fidence in men and women who are fighting your battle with crime, 
who are the custodians of the hundred thousand and more convicted 
law breakers now in their keeping? Why not rather take account of 
the good results accomplished by them in spite of the awful handicaps 
; you impose upon them in the way of unsanitary housing, lack of facilities 
' for classification, political interference and vicious systems of labor, or, 
what is worse, laws that prohibit or unduly restrict employment? 


1 Defense of Prison Managements. 


1 These men are your servants, working with the tools and material 

i! you furnish them. Have they not, year after year, in public reports 
and at their annual conferences, called your attention to these things, 
as well as to the law’s delay, the inequalities of sentences, and other 
crimes of society against criminals? Is it little that they have done in 
the almost general abolition of stripes and the lock-step, the institu- 
tion of the indeterminate sentence and parole laws, improved sanitary 
conditions, the enlargement of privileges, the introduction of recrea- 
tions, the grading and marking systems, better food and better cooking? 
For I say to you that these things have come from within rather than 
from without our penal and reformatory institutions. 

But prison reform, in its broad sense, begins long before we reach 
the prisons. Our penal and reformatory institutions are after all but 
indications, symptoms of disease in the body politic and, up to very 
lately these are about all we have been treating. But more and more, 
and because we are beginning to understand them, we are giving our 
attention to causes, and these exist, for the most part, outside our in- 
stitutions. So long as these causes do exist we shall need prisons and 
reformatories. But if wé have had the notion that these are the final 
means by which law breaking is to be controlled, the medium through 
which crime is to be cured and criminals reformed, then we have in- 
deed a narrow conception of prison reform. 

The value of our institutions, their real value, is as laboratories 
where crime and its manifold manifestations can be studied, its causes 
discovered, and out of which shall come eventually both the remedial 

and immunizing agencies for its control and final elimination. If that 
: sounds Utopian I can only say in defense that any ideal less than per- 
' fection is unworthy of those whom God created in His own image. 
Prison reform covers, therefore, something more than the reform 
of prisoners and prisons. It leads back to the home, the school, the 
church, the community, the courts, our laws, heredity, to all of those 
influences or lack of them, that have operated, combined or singly, to 
bring men and women and children into prison. And therefore it is 
by an analysis of the criminal’s character that we shall be able to learn 
at last not only what he is but why he is. 
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A Lesson from Early Prison Reformers. 


In 1870 the first Prison Reform Congress, international in scope, 
was held in Cincinnati. That Congress in a so-called Declaration of 
Principles, laid the foundation for prison reform, not only in this 
but in all civilized countries of the world. Those principles, viewed in 
the light of our present achievements and past mistakes, are as sound 
today as they were forty-three years ago. They have been the basis 
for all the progress we have made and they still furnish our program 
for the future. ; 

It is worth while, particularly at this time, when social reforms 
of every character are being urged by individuals and societies all over 
the land, for us to pause awhile to examine these foundations and the 
super-structures that have been erected upon them. ; 

The Declaration begins by stating that “The supreme aim of prison 
discipline is the reformation of prisoners.” It then proceeds to lay down 
the principles by which this purpose is to be attained. These include: 


The progressive classification of prisoners based on character. 
Rewards, more than punishment, as essential to every good prison 
system. 
Indeterminate sentences, to be limited only by satisfactory proof of 
reformation. 
Education as a vital force in reformation, and hence the need of 
the prison school. 
Labor as the basis of all reformatory discipline. 
The abolition of contract labor as prejudicial to discipline, finance 
and reformation. 
Graded prisons, to include separate provisions for the incorrigible, 
the untried, younger criminals, and for women. 
The uselessness of repeated short sentences for minor criminals. 
Preventive institutions for juvenile delinquents, including truant 
homes and industrial schools. 
More systematic and comprehensive methods for the saving of dis- 
charged prisoners. 
Indemnification for wrongful imprisonment. 
The duty of society to improve conditions that beget and foster 
crime. 
The requirement from parents of full or partial support of their 
delinquent children in reformatory institutions. 
The construction and management of all prisons by the state as 
essential to a complete system of reformatory establishments 
with some central authority “to guide, control, unify, and vitalize 
the whole.” 


Religion, of all reformatory agencies, as first in importance. 


The Declaration as we have seen starts out with the following: 
“The supreme aim of prison discipline is the reformation of criminals.” 
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We need to emphasize this at a time when the public mind is being 
disturbed by political demagogues and amateur reformers, the one 
foisting upon the prisons inexperienced and untrained officials, the other 
impractical ideas. 

The word “discipline” is used, not in a punitive sense, but in its 
broadest interpretation, and this means discipline of body, of mind, and 
of will. This discipline must be exercised in a way and under conditions 
that will induce if not compel reformation. 

Reformation means to make better. What does the average prisoner 
need to make him better? Just what you and I need! To begin with 
he needs the wholesome discipline of work, hard work, or at least the 
kind of work that he can work hard at every day. He needs fresh air, 
light, wholesome food. He needs the influence of example, of men whose 
ideals are higher than his own. He needs to learn that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. He needs to learn the wisdom of self-control; to 
recognize that for the violation of law there is a penalty. This penalty 
is punishment, and because of this we cannot dissociate the idea 
of punishment from any institution or condition where one is made to 
conform against one’s will. Therefore it is the will that must be re- 


’ formed until it shall reach the point where one wills to do what is 


right. To this end all that I have mentioned as to the needs of the 
prisoner must be made to contribute, and the prison of the 20th or 25th 
century must be equipped to furnish. The ultimate object of penalty is 
to make its infliction unnecessary. ‘The fear of penalty makes us careful 
if it does not make us wise, but the criminal must be made to learn that 
however wise he is, however careful, however cunning, however re- 
sourceful, the penalty of violated law he cannot escape. 


The Progress of Forty Years. 


In the light of the Principles I have hurriedly reviewed what have 
we really accomplished in the intervening forty-three years? We have 
established in practically all of the states special institutions for juvenile 
delinquents; in one-third of them reformatories for young men; and 
in four separate prisons or reformatories for women. We have pretty 
generally recognized, and in most of the northern states adopted, the 
indeterminate sentence and parole laws. 

We are still experimenting with prison labor with some fair hope that 
in the state use plan we have found a rational substitute for that half- 
brother of the lease system, contract labor. The utilization of the labor 
of prisoners for the production of goods to be consumed by the state, 
and in road building, farming, forestry and other conservation work, 
has passed the experimental stage. We have proven beyond any ques- 
tion that prisoners may be safely and profitably employed outside 
the prison walls; but this is not true of all prisoners and we must have 
a care lest in the application of this new idea, we grow over-sanguine. 
A prisoner who has not begun to feel “the restraining influences of 
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liberty” is not fit to leave the prison either for the open work of the 
road, farm and forest, or upon parole. But if, as I believe, from forty 
to sixty per cent. of the inmates of our state prisons and reformatories 
can, at some stage in their imprisonment, be worked outside these in- 
stitutions, then the problem of employment of the remainder within 
the walls becomes comparatively easy of solution. The system of em- 
ployment is bringing about a recognition of the right of the prisoner 
to have some share in the product of his labor, especially when he has 
wife, children, or parents dependent upon him for support. This right, 
or, if it is not a right, then this privilege has already been recognized 
by legislation or practice in a number of states. Possibly we may eventu- 
ally go one step further and require him, from his earnings, to make 
restitution either to the state or to individuals for the wrong committed 
by him. 

We have not yet recognized the principle of indemnification by the 
state for wrongful imprisonment. 

Our prison educational systems, with a few notable exceptions are 
systems in name only. The possibilities of this work are probably best 
demonstrated in the state prisons of New York, where regular daily 
school work for all prisoners is carried on under a course of study ar- 
ranged and directed by the State Commissioner of Education. 

We have gone all too slowly in requiring parents to pay for the whole 
or partial support of their delinquent children. 

We are hearing much these days about the defective criminal and 
it would sometimes seem from statements made that a major portion of 
prisoners are so mentally inferior as to make them irresponsible for 
their acts. There is danger in our giving a too literal interpretation 
to these statements and thereby seeming to relieve all offenders of re- 
sponsibility for their acts. Undoubtedly many criminals are so mentally 
inferior as to bring them within the feeble-minded class. It is one of 
our chief businesses now to scientifically determine these cases and then 
to permanently segregate them under the custodial care of the state, 
not as criminals, but as defectives. 

It is needless for me, before this Conference, to dwell upon the ef- 
forts now being made by society to improve conditions that beget and 
foster crime. 

How far have we gone in organizing a real prison system? Not far! 
Our prisons and reformatories and jails and workhouses are ad- 
ministered as separate and independent units, with a consequent utter 
lack of system. All of these institutions should be placed under the 
supervision and direction of the state, to the end that out of the present 
chaotic condition a real and efficient state penal and correctional system 
may be established. An initial step will be the abolition of our present 
county jail system and the substitution therefor of houses of detention in 
each county for all persons held for trial or detained as witnesses; with a 
system of county or district workhouses to which all persons sentenced 
to imprisonment for minor crimes and misdemeanors shall be committed. 
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With these we must have such laws as shall, First, make compulsory 
the absolute separation, each from the other, of all persons during the 
time they are held in such houses of detention; second, as shall provide 
for cumulative sentences to such workhouses, with provision for parole, 
for all persons convicted and sentenced for repeated misdemeanors or 
minor crimes, and third, that shall provide for the setting aside of a 
reasonable portion of the earnings of the prisoner for the use of his or 
her dependent family, or as an aid to rehabilitation at the time of parole. 

The state, as the law making power, must itself assume the custody 
and direct the treatment of those who are charged with the violation of 
its laws, therefore, in the construction and management of such houses 
of detention and workhouses, the state should have a controlling voice. 


Opinion of an English Authority. 


Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brice, head of the English Prison Commission, 
in an address before the American Prison Association held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1910, had this to say concerning a central prison sys- 
tem and our county jails: 


Is it possible, or likely, that America will foilow the lead of 
Europe and adopt the principle that the State as supreme authority, 
shall be responsible for the treatment of crime in all its manifestations, 
that is petty as well as serious crime? In England our problem is more 
with petty than with serious offenses, with the hundreds of thousands 
who flock to the local prisons over and over again for perhaps trivial 
breaches of law and under short sentences. The solution is to be found 
in classification and differentiation, not in using the rusty instru- 
ment of imprisonment for short periods as the panacea for all and 
every kind of disorder or anti-social conduct, but to classify by groups, 
vagrants, drunkards, defectives, and to provide special instructions for 
special categories of offenders. Can America help us to solve this 
problem? Not, I think, until you recognize that the petty offender 
and the prisoner awaiting trial are as much a matter for State con- 
cern and control as the man under long or indeterminate sentence 
upon whom you are now expending so much thought and labor and 
expense in your state prisons and state reformatories. 

A good prison system is for the whole and not for a part, and 
the petty offender cannot and must not be excluded from the care of 


the state as the supreme authority for ordering and executing 
punishment. 


His estimate of our jail system is endorsed by every authority on the 
subject in this country. Our county jails have been indicted, tried, and 
found guilty as unsanitary, immoral, medieval, crime-breeders. The 
English language has been exhausted in describing their pernicious 
and vicious influence and the truth of all that has been said we are 
forced to admit. They are pouring the virus of crime, of immorality and 
disease into our social system, in quantities too great to be overcome by 
all the anti-toxins our prison and reformatory laboratories can manu- 
facture and administer. What are we going to do about it? 
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Religious Basis of Reformation. 


Two weeks ago I sat in conference with a small group of prison 
wardens for a day and an evening. Among them were those who have 
given the best years of their lives to the administration of prisons and 
the successful handling of prisoners. They were men whose experience, 
sound judgment and knowledge of men have made them leaders, 
recognized leaders, among penologists. The day had been spent in a 
discussion of questions of administration, methods, labor, discipline, 
parole, and of the bearing of all these things upon the reformation of 
prisoners. 

As the evening drew near the discussion turned more and more on 
what real reformation is. And then those men, who so often in the 
public mind are only calloused and hardened by the nature of their 
work, talked of the influence of religion in the reformation of convicts. 
With one accord they bore testimony to their belief that until the con- 
sciences and souls of men are touched and awakened by the regen- 
erating influence of religion reformation is not complete. 

When the wardens of our prisons and the superintendents of our 
reformatories bear such testimony is it not time for the church to arouse 
itself from sleep and hear again the commands of its Master to re- 
store the fallen and bear the infirmities of the weak? 

As we sat in the late twilight of a June evening amidst the odor 
of the honeysuckle, with the beautiful lawns and shrubbery of a great 
state institution in front of us, and behind us, within its walls, a thousand 
convicted law-breakers it seemed to me that these men were sending 
out a challenge to the Christian Church, and as I sat and listened 
on Sunday afternoon to the Conference sermon, I heard the same 
challenge. 

And this call to duty will be, is being accepted, but it is not enough 
to issue the call; we must show the way. Most people want to do good; 
few know how! 


What Can We Do? 


What can we do? In the first place we can set our faces and in- 
fluence against the miserable and criminal buffeting about of so many 
of our penal and reformatory institutions by partisan politics. We can 
put into the public mind the thought that these institutions were not 
organized to furnish place and power to political parties. We can see 
to it that competent and experienced officials are not displaced primarily 
because they are republicans or democrats. We can realize that these 
officials are not engaged in child’s play but in the safeguarding of a 
most important public interest. We can remember that they are public 
servants and that the surest way to the getting of good service from 
servants, public or private, is to make them feel that you trust them, 
believe in them, and are interested not alone in their failures, but 
more in their successes. Intelligent and sympathetic public interest 
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is a safe stimulant for any public official and he cannot have too much 
of it. Few of them get enough. : 

These are some of the things we can do to strengthen the hands 
of those whose official duty requires them to live and work among men 
and women who have violated our laws. But does our duty end here? 
It does not! Have we no duty toward the prisoners? We have! How 
can we discharge it? By giving the paroled and discharged prisoner a 
chance. By remembering that the great majority of men who come 
from prison want to do better; that what they need at such a time is not 
ostracism, but a spirit of helpfulness, of encouragement, of sympathy. 


Community Responsibility. 


What are you and your community doing for the ex-prisoner? 
Your duly constituted authorities have punished and corrected him ac- 
cording to law and now turn him back to the community to have his 
rehabilitation completed. Will you receive him? Counsel him? Be- 
friend him? Admonish him? Employ him? Welcome him into your 
church and surround him with all its helpful agencies? If so, then you 
will have done only your duty as Christian citizens. You will be dis- 
appointed many times, but remember that of the twelve disciples one 
went wrong and do not expect of our prison officials divinity of judg- 
ment nor from our courts perfection of law. The good results of our 
20th century prison and reformatory treatment will grow and expand 
with the discharge by the public of its duty to the discharged and paroled 
prisoner. 

Our ideal is of course the final abolition of all prisons and re- 
formatories. We have but two alternatives; either to abolish law or 
abolish crime. We have chosen the latter. The agencies working to 
that end are innumerable. We have tried and are still trying to elimin- 
ate crime by legislative enactment; but laws, human laws, do not in 
themselves make men moral. That is something that works from 
within; but the process is greatly encouraged and expedited by ex- 
ternal influence. 

We have been spending our efforts very largely to improve the 
physical and mental. Let us hope that we shall finally reach up and 
into the moral and spiritual, which is the final step in all our work, to 
re-create in man not only the image but the attributes of his Maker. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. John J. Sonsteby, Attorney, United Garment Workers of America, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


That paper on the Twentieth Century Prison was remarkable. It 
has been a revelation to me to note the tremendous changes that have 
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taken place in the last four years in parole and in the treatment of 
prisoners throughout the country. Within the past few years we have 
heard of probation and parole as a practical proposition for adults. 
Now we hear of the honor system, which is nothing more than part of 
the state use plan; that is, using prison-made products for the state. 
We have come to the point where we know that the ideal prison as sug- 
gested by Mr. Byers is not so utopian as it has been supposed to be. 
With the abolition of the contract labor system throughout the United 
States, which is now only a matter of a few years, prison officials will 
work out in their institutions a plan that will conform best to the needs 
of the communities from which the prisoners have come. Under the 
contract labor system that was impossible in most cases. Officials were 
handicapped by the fact that after the contractors had the men during 


eight hours of the day any ambition for the other sixteen hours of the 
day was taken out of them. 
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The Church and Social Work 


ADDRESS. 


John M. Glenn, New York, Director Russell Sage Foundation, 
Chairman. 


In this Conference which collects people of all kinds and 
degrees of belief, the word church must be defined as the 
organized association for religious purposes of persons who 
believe in the same Almighty God and in the spiritual teach- 
ing which we believe has come from Him whatever may have 
been the connecting channel. This definition includes Jews 
and Christians, Greeks, Catholics and Protestants, Unitarians 
and Trinitarians. 

From the point of view of organization, there are several 
kinds of bodies which we call churches. First, there is the 
union of a number of individuals in a single church; second, 
the union of a number of individual churches, with common 
belief and forms of worship and government. These larger 
unions may cover cities or states, or may be national or inter- 
national. They are, in some cases, merely alliances of churches 
for mutual conference and sympathy, and in others highly 
organized combinations speaking authoritatively for their 
whole constituency through their general assemblies or synods 
or councils or other representative legislative bodies. 

There is also another important form of church organiza- 
tion, namely,—federation of churches, sometimes local, some- 
times national, united together for purposes of co-ordination 
and co-operation. The chief object of these federations is to 
secure joint expression and action in matters of common 
interest. 

Churches must also be considered from the point of view 
of their relat‘ons to individuals and the relations of individuals 
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to one another. A church may consider itself a mere collec- 
tion of individuals combining to hire a pastor to lead them in- 
dividually to personal salvation. Such a church may preach 
and teach individual righteousness and may feel more or less 
strongly an obligation to carry or send a message of personal 
salvation to other individuals at home and abroad. And such 
a church will undoubtedly do much by increasing and strength- 
ening individual righteousness, to maintain righteous standards 
in its sphere of influence. 

But a church must consider itself also as a corporate 
entity. If it would own property or receive bequests, it must 
incorporate according to law. It thereby acknowledges that 
its members make a collective body and cannot act merely as 
individuals. Similarly, a church must often act collectively 
when it has to deal with problems and situations not purely re- 
ligious. This is true of both the individual and the united 
church. Let us remember, too, that the spiritual pastors are 
not the church; they are only the leaders; the members and the 


pastor together form the church, and are jointly responsible 
for its conduct. 


This detailed description is given because a clear con- 
ception of what is meant when we speak of a church, or the 
church, seems very necessary to a clear discussion of the rela- 
tion of the church to social service. 

Let us now proceed to consider whether churches, 
organized under any of the forms above named, have a social 
as well as an individual responsibility. The questions to be 
discussed here are: What should be the relation between such 
organized congregations and bodies, small and large, particu- 
lar and general, and society? Have they direct responsibilities 
and opportunities concerning men’s physical and social envi- 
ronment? Should they confine their activities to worship and 
the preaching of individual righteousness and obedience to 
God? Or must they prove their sensibility to the influence of 
worship and preaching by continuous, energetic, and effective 
striving to secure the recognition and enforcement by individ- 
uals and society of good physical and moral standards of liv- 
ing for all men: those without a church as well as those within. 

Is it sufficient for churches to teach abstract principles of 
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righteousness, leaving each member to apply them as may seem 
best to him? Or should they also point the way to concrete 
action and achievement, and be leaders in the development of 
a social conscience and sense of responsibility for the elimina- 
tion of evils that damage the community, and in the establish- 
ment of common constructive agencies and regulations, that 
will insure general normal physical decency and strength, and 
permit the natural growth of power in all? 


What Is Social Service? 


Before answering these questions, let us consider what we 
mean by social service. There has been, as yet, no satisfactory 
and comprehensive definition of this term which is becoming 
so popular. Nor is it easy, if indeed possible, to give it precise 
definition. But it may be sufficiently limited to give a fairly 
clear conception of what is meant when we use the words. At 
the present stage of progress, it seems better for the term to 
have too limited, rather than too extensive a scope, because it 
will then be easier for those who have not yet clearly grasped 
the significance of the subject to see the beginnings and the 
general trend of the trail. They will not be so bewildered by 
paths diverging from the main track. Prof. Rauschenbusch, in 
a recent address, which was otherwise clear and notable, spoke 
of the rearing of children and the performance of home duties 
and the relief of distressed individuals as social service. 
But this is extending the meaning of the term so far that it 
ceases to have any distinct meaning. We must in this con- 
nection distinguish between personal service and social service, 
between services to our own families and to individuals on 
the one hand, and service that affects whole classes of people 
or the whole community, on the other. Service to an individual 
which makes him capable of self-support or makes him stronger 
morally is beneficial to society. But that should not be in- 
cluded in the term ‘‘social service.”’ 

The churches have realized, at least theoretically, that it 
is their duty to consider the physical, as well as the spiritual 
well-being of their individual members and of the individual 
poor, and they have endeavored—sometimes wisely and thor- 
oughly, sometimes feebly and unsympathetically—to fulfill 
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this duty. Institutional churehes have been established 
through recognition, on the one hand, of the value of supplying 
opportunities for drawing their members together for whole- 
some social intercourse and education and recreation, and on 
the other hand, of the important part that such opportunities 
play in drawing outsiders into membership. They represent 
a good step forward and their action is based on the sound 
theory that mutual acquaintance and friendship among indi- 
viduals are strong factors in spiritual progress. 

The churches have not on the whole realized that they have 
a duty to assume social responsibilities, to know and under- 
stand their neighborhoods, their cities and their special local- 
ities, to examine into actual conditions of living and learn what 
they are and what may be done to improve them and to insist 
that their own members, as well as the state, shall do their ut- 
most to abolish patent existing evils. There has been too much 
willingness to be ignorant of unpleasant things, too much easy 
going blindness to the troubles and needs of numbers of our 
fellowmen. No church can claim to have at all done its duty 
or faced its rightful responsibility unless it has been constantly 
alert to seek and find everything that is destructive of men’s 
physique and men’s souls that may lie within its reach. 


It is not enough that a church shall take good care of its 
own members, no matter how fully it may supply them with 
spiritual food. If a church has not inspired its members to bold 
adventure in behalf of the weak and for the sake of the com- 
munity, it has no right to call itself a church nor to think that 
it is listening to the call of its great Head. The function of a 
church is to fight without ceasing and if it is to repel the enemy, 
it must strip itself of hindering conventions and deterring de- 
tails, and arm itself with keen zest for cold facts and earnest 
love for human beings as such, whether or not they may be 
connected with it. 

We are warned that social service will interfere with the 
preaching of the Gospel, that it contains too much thought 
for worldly welfare, that in working for material decency it 
will lose its spiritual vision, will lessen its communion with its 
God, will become a mere social agency. Could anything be 
farther than this view from the teachings of Moses and Isaiah, 
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of Jesus and Paul? These great leaders and lovers of men were 
full of zeal for the temporal welfare of men. They emphasized 
not only individual obedience to the law and the command- 
ments, but they make it clear that seeking the temporal wel- 
fare of men is an essential part of righteousness, an essential 
part of any gospel that would lay claim to being God-inspired. 


Social Problems That Restrain Spirituality. 


What are some of the problems which are restraining men’s 
spirituality that the church might be attacking with reasonable 
hope of success? Some of them are so easily discovered and 
their solution so clearly possible, that there can be no doubt 
about the wisdom of dealing with them at once and forcibly. 
Others are more complicated and the way out more difficult 
to see. 

One of the most shocking and easily cured evils is the 
increase of the feeble-minded—the begetters of numerous de- 
generate children. The remedy is in their segregation by the 
state, especially of the females. Should not the churches arouse 
themselves and their states to the horrors of this evil and seek 
its prompt abolition by the legislature? So doing they will 
relieve misery, remove an ubiquitous temptation to vice and 
lessen expenditure for pauperism. 

No church that pretends to follow the teachings of Isaiah 
or of Jesus can escape responsibility for considering the plight 
of the prisoner and the criminal. Yet the interest of churches 
in the welfare of these unfortunates has been largely confined 
to seeing that chaplains on low salaries are supplied for peni- 
tentiaries and the larger jails. This is a case where mercy for 
the individual and the welfare of society alike demand that 
the churches should exert every effort to make the sinner clean 
and equip him for independence and urge constantly upon the 
community the adoption of intelligent methods of treatment 
through probation, reformatory training, parole or punishment 
as varying cases may require. 

A church will help a sick man. Does it not follow that it 
should exert itself to prevent disease and to see that in its 
community everything possible is done to prevent disease— 
to stop infant mortality, tuberculosis, typhoid, insanity, acci- 
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dents, the effects of overwork and all other things preventable 
that drive human beings into hospitals, almshouses and grave- 
yards? 

No church will attempt to deny that the saving of men 
and women from vice and its consequence is one of its main 
duties. Is its duty done when it preaches purity to its own 
members? Can any church in any city claim that it has no 
responsibility for horrible conditions in brothels and saloons 
which are boldly offering every inducement to the stranger 
within a stone’s throw? The churches should be sharply on 
the lookout for the stranger, not satisfied with welcoming him 
with warm sentiment indirectly delivered, but meeting him 
face to face, making him feel that they have a genuine sym- 
pathy to offer and are ready to make sacrifices for his welfare 
and advancement. Nothing would do more to lessen vice than 
the active, persistent exercise of practical sympathetic effort 
of this kind. 


Shall a church attempt to solve some of these problems of 
industry which are thought to be so ticklish? Why not? It 
cannot help but see them unless it willfully buries its head in 
the mud. It is an unquestioned duty of the church to teach and 
to demand of everyone, high and low, rich and poor, the exer- 
cise of high moral standards. No church can properly be sat- 
isfied until it has done its best to impress its message of moral 
uprightness and physical decency on every individual it can 
possibly reach, whatever their station in life. But its appeal 
cannot be effective unless men are given the means and envi- 
ronment that permit moral and decent methods of life. Good 
moral and physical environment does not necessarily produce 
good men; but lack of wholesome environment prevents whole- 
some development of character. In this world a reasonable 
amount of this world’s good things is necessary to spiritual 
growth. 

How can a church claim to be God’s church if it fails to 
seek earnestly for the weaker members of society and to stand 
boldly on their behalf for the establishment of proper standards 
of education and living? Can it retain its self-respect if it 
makes no protest against the overworking of young children 
and women; against the crowding of people into narrow, un- 
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lovely, unsanitary quarters; against the payment of such low 
wages as make normal family life impossible for the recipi- 
ents? Indifference and inactivity concerning such things seem 
frightfully unrighteous and ungodly. 

It is not a question of fighting all landlords and employers, 
it is a question of standing for the welfare of the whole com- 
munity; of protecting reasonable employers and landlords, as 
well as the poor and weak, against selfish and cold-blooded 
ones. If the churches will assume their full responsibility and 
stand out boldly as champions of social righteousness, they will 
gain many more souls than they will lose members—they will 
increase their support, they will attract the strongest and most 
vigorous of our young people and they will immensely increase 
the spiritual power of their communities. 


Practical Methods to Adopt. 


How can the churches as churches deal with social prob- 
lems? It is not possible to map out a definite program that will 
apply universally. Each church must make its own program 
according to the needs of its community and the instruments 
that are at its command. But it is possible to make some gen- 
eral suggestions applicable to any church. 

1. A church’s members should study community prob- 
lems and carefully consider what are the wisest methods of at- 
tacking them, so as to destroy the bad and build up the good. 

2. A church should co-operate with all intelligent and 
well administered social agencies, public and private, getting 
the benefit of their knowledge and experience, and leaving to 
them everything that they are equipped to do within their 
respective spheres. 

3. A church can provide for its members, young and old, 
elementary instruction and courses of study in social ques- 
tions, and it can bring those who need further instruction or 
training into touch with institutions and agencies that are 
equipped to teach and train. 

4. A church can insist that theological seminaries shall 
give courses dealing with social questions, and training to their 
students through direct contact with the poor under trained 
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social workers, so that their graduates may lead wisely in 
healthy, sound social progress. 

5. A church can make its influence felt in polities by in- 
sisting on pure and honest administration in government and 
on the choice of clean, strong men for office, in local govern- 
ment at least; and by expressing itself clearly and publicly 
as to legislation and policies which will clearly aid or hinder 
social righteousness, according to the church’s conception of it. 
Its members should, collectively as well as individually, con- 
stantly express their sympathy with honest and wise officials 
and speak their minds frankly to selfish and careless ones. 
Incidentally, a similar policy should be pursued toward owners 
and managers of newspapers, which should be looked upon 
essentially as public agents, not merely as private critics. 

6. A church can federate with other churches to do these 
and other things where the power of combination is necessary 
to bring good results more speedily. 

The gospel of spiritual salvation and the gospel of social 
service are not distinct and separate. They are parts of the 
same gospel, of God’s gospel—‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul and with all thy mind.’’ 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ On 
these two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets. 
Read the Law and the Prophets, read the Sermon on the Mount, 
read the simple human standards that distinguish the sheep 
from the goats, with open minds and souls, and who will dare 
to say that the churches have fulfilled their whole function 
when they have taught and listened to doctrinal and moral 
teaching. The study and teaching of theology is fundamental 
and vital to religion; but the theology is empty and dead that 
does not inspire to righteous activity in practical affairs. The 
greatest religious leaders from time immemorial have been far- 
sighted and practical; they have taught the doctrine that the 
love of God and the love of man are alike parts of the same 
religion—that through the love of man, through every-day, 
practical service for the weak and unfortunate and erring, is 
the surest and quickest entry into sympathy with God. And 
they have practiced what they preached. 
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Social service is the practical, inevitable, necessary conse- 
quence and complement of true spiritual belief. They are 
mutually essential. 

We need social agencies, we need legislation, we need many 
secular forms of activity to help in social betterment. But we 
need above all things a thorough regeneration, an awakening 
to mutual relationships and responsibilities and opportunities 
all through society. To this the churches should lead us. The 
power of the churches to compel the world to learn and to live 
righteousness is greater than any other power on earth. Spir- 
itual power is the only power that can save us from the powers 
of wickedness and degeneratioa, the only power that will 
cleanse and purify the world of the tyranny of selfishness, the 
only power that will bring peace and good-will between indi- 
viduals, classes and nations. Let the churches be awake and 
doing with saneness, patience, boldness and love. 

All churches can agree about many of the problems of 
social righteousness and the methods of dealing with them. 
All can agree to study together more thoroughly the facts and 
philosophy of other complex problems about which they have 
not come to conclusions. Practical social service affords a com- 
mon platform for action on which all may stand together as 
nothing else does. Working together for human betterment 
means fuller mutual understanding and appreciation and 
deeper sympathy, which may lead us all to see with clearer 
vision what are the real and eternal truths of religion, and 
bring us to that unity and universality of spiritual life for 
which we pray devoutly. 


THE SOCIAL WORK OF A CHURCH FROM A LAYMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT. 


Alexander Johnson, General Secretary National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 


We have had many addresses and papers at the Conference and 
elsewhere upon the function of the church in social work, and some 
papers on such topics as, “What the Church, as a Denomination, may 
do in Social Work.” The purpose of this paper is to sketch a possible 
program for @ church, meaning a body of people meeting together for 
worship and social uplift in one particular house. 
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While recognizing the splendid social work that some of the large 
institutional churches have accomplished, especially in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, it is manifest that such work is 
possible in comparatively few places. The vast majority of churches 
must undertake social work, if they undertake it at all, in a simple 
fashion. 

One of the interesting things in the history of the National Con- 
ference has been the way in which representatives of different classes 
of social agencies have come one by one to attend the Conference ses- 
sions and to find themselves a part of its work. Forty years ago the 
constituent social agencies that made up the Conference were limited 
to the state boards and state institutions, and a few private philan- 
thropic societies. Slowly other agencies have found that they also be- 
long to the Conference, two most notable recent instances of accessions 


being those churches which are active in social work and certain com- 
mercial organizations. 


The Agencies of Social Service. 


We may group the agencies at present most representative of the 
Conference into four classes: namely, public boards and officials, private 
charitable societies, commercial organizations, and the churches. Bach 
of these four views social work from a slightly different angle, accord- 
ing to the particular nature of the main function for which it exists. 

Because each of these agencies exists for a certain definite purpose, 
it therefore necessarily thinks in terms of its own special department. 
The state boards and institutions think in terms of the care of the 
wards of the state, i. e., the dependent, defective and delinquent. These 
are chiefly non-combatants in the economic strife. They are the wounded 
and sick of the social army, yet they are just as much parts of the army 
as are the strong and healthful. If the public agencies took at all to- 
wards prevention or reformation, it is that the task of relief may be 
lightened. It is not the function of the government, as such, to make 
people either moral or prosperous. It must take great care that its 
work of relief or restoration does not increase the evils which it would 
cure or prevent. 

The great commercial organizations think in terms of material pros- 
perity. But material prosperity does not mean, in common thought, 
precisely what it meant a few years ago—vast individual fortunes, enor- 
mous manufacturing or trading industries. It means, as it never did 
before, a large, contented, industrious, prosperous, orderly citizenship. 
So the commercial organizations are taking part in all those measures 
that promote such a citizenship; public health, clean streets, parks and 
playgrounds, public baths, art galleries, better schools, vocational train- 
ing—all these are recognized by the progressive commercial organiza- 
tions as means of securing that social betterment which they would 
promote. Their horizon is widening enormously of late years, but after 
all their point of view is, and should be, that of the greatest general 
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material prosperity and all these other things are promoted because 
they conduce to and help that. 

Similarly with private philanthropic agencies. Of late years the 
function of the relief of distress has been comparatively discredited. 
We like to say, and to believe, that preventive and constructive 
philanthropy is better than relief work and is some day to make that 
kind of work unnecessary. But, after all, the main purpose of private 
philanthropic agencies is the alleviation of misery. If they devote them- 
selves to prevention, it is that there may be less misery to relieve. Their 
own thoughts and impulses are based on compassion and sympathy. 
It is the call of suffering that appeals to them. 

Now comes the church, which represents organized religion, and it 
also hears a trumpet call to social service, but its call comes upon an- 
other -plane of emotion and thought. I know of no better phrase to ex- 
press the purpose of the church than that of bringing in the Kingdom 
of God upon earth, and I use this term in no mere theological sense, 
certainly in no narrow sectarian sense. I believe we have in this phrase 
a great ideal—so great that even its present common use cannot wear 
it out—a thought which is common to social service and religion, like the 
two sides of the same shield. In social service we express it as the 
“Brotherhood of Man;” in religion it is the “Fatherhood of God;” In 
social service it is the “Solidarity of Human Society ;” in religion it is 
the “Kingdom of God on Earth;” in social service it is “The Golden 
Rule ;” in religion it is the “Joyous Obedience to the Will of God.” 

I take it that a church exists to make this great thought, this won- 
derful ideal, into a practical, real thing down here among the common 
haunts of men; that this is its great opportunity. In the words of Wash- 
ington Gladden, “The Chureh is here to saturate the minds of men 
with the principles of social justice as they are revealed in the Golden 
Rule and the Sermon on the Mount.” 


Now, if there is anything in the theory of the solidarity of human 
society, and these four main kinds of social agencies, which I have 
briefly enumerated, belong together, then each of them has not only its 
own certain, specific task but also a certain duty and obligation to each 
of the others. Orderly society requires that each one of us do his own 
work, but that he do it in relation to the work of all others. And this 
implies no mere delimitation of tasks, but a cordial and living co-opera- 
tion. Every man, therefore, must not only ask himself how he can best 
do his own work, but must interest himself in the work of his neighbor 
and stand ready to help him. This co-operation and helpfulness is what 
the term “associated charities” means. It is one of the important rea- 
sons for the existence of the National Conference. We have only just 
begun to co-operate and even our societies which exist for co-operation, 
as expressed by their names of “Federated Charities,” or “Charity Or- 
ganization Societies,” or “Council of Social Agencies,” are far from 
living up, in fullness, to their own fundamental ideal. 

I have no time, nor is it the purpose of this address to outline the 
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methods by which each of the four great kinds of agencies to which I 
have alluded may work upon the others. I shall only express that of the 
church. I believe that its chief function in the whole societarial enter- 
prise is that of inspiration. Its business is the setting forth of high 
ideals; it must make men believe that they are the children of God and 
so the brothers of all of God’s children. It must hold up a great ideal 
of what “brotherhood” means—it must teach its own members first, and 
then its neighboring city or town what religion requires in the way of 
social service. It must stand for social leadership in the community. 


Church for Practical Service as Well as Inspiration. 


Now, this leadership must be of two kinds: ideal and practical, 
thought and work. A preacher of religion has the greatest opportunity 
of anyone to set forth high ideals; his people come to listen to him, they 
expect to be given thoughts that come from the heart, as well as from 
the brain. They expect to have their emotions stirred, not merely their 
intellects excited. If a minister be himself inspired, he can give out in- 
spiration. If to him the “salvation of souls” means the rescue of men, 
women and little children from low and degraded lives to lives of peace 
and sweetness and joy, then every social effort for the help of these men 
and women and children he will recognize as part of the Father’s busi- 
ness, as a help to doing the task for which he and his church exist; 
namely, the bringing in of the Kingdom of God, the establishment of 
the brotherhood of man. To a preacher so inspired, slum housing, child 
labor, defective education, overwork, starvation wages, preventable dis- 
eases, vile politics, will appear to be just as much the works of the 
devil and just as worthy targets for his own attacks as drunkenness or 
gambling or theft or adultery or blasphemy. He will realize and tell 
his people that these evils are the banes of society; and because these 
great evils are social in their nature and their causes, they cannot be 
met and conquered individually ; because every member of society suffers 
when any member is hurt by these social sins, the obligation is upon 
every member to labor to avert them. They are in the way of the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God and it is a part of the work of organ- 
ized religion to clear them out of the way. 

On the occasion of the installation of a new minister into a leading 
church in a middle western city, Oscar Carlton McCulloch, who had 
taken some part in the exercises, standing on the platform as the people 
were beginning to disperse, turned to the new minister and said: “My 
brother, what are you going to do with it?’ The minister asked “With 
what?” Said McCulloch, “With this magnificent social force which you 
have at your command; these splendid men and women whom you are 
to lead and counsel; against what great social evils are you going to 
hurl this force? Towards what splendid achievement of social uplift for 
the city are you going to lead it?’ The new minister said, “I never 
thought of it in that way before.” But he did afterwards, and for many 
years his leadership was of great social value in that city. 
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But if the minister is the inspirer of ideals, who must put them in 
practice and how must this be done? This is evidently the task of the 
laymen in the church, and the minister’s best success is measured, not 
by the size of his audience, nor by the amount of collections, nor even 
by the number of members, but chiefly by the way in which the laymen 
of his church act; first, as to their own relations with society and second, 
as to the social life of the community. 


A Luminous Example. 


A church often must be satisfied not to attempt great things, but to 
greatly help in many things—some small, some large. Here is a program 
which was put in operation by a church, small in number and composed 
mainly of people without much money. It was organized by the laymen 
in the form of a men’s club. The club held monthly meetings, the mem- 
bers dividing themselves into a group of committees, each having four 
or five members. Each of these committees concerned itself chiefly with 
one kind of social work. For instance, one committee charged itself with 
studying and helping the work of the charity organization society; an- 
other, the children’s aid society, another the juvenile court and its pro- 
bation officers, and so on with the various important social agencies of 
the city. At the monthly meetings brief reports were received from 
time to time from these committees, but at a quarterly church supper 
to which the women of the church were invited by the men, fuller and 
more detailed reports were presented. Meanwhile each committee was 
at work among the membership of the church getting help both in work 
and in money, for the particular social agency that it had under its 
charge. 

It was usually very easy for a member of one of these committees 
to get himself elected on the board of directors of a social agency, and 
without dictating or appearing to meddle, the method of work, financial 
and otherwise, of each social agency was carefully studied. In this way 
many minor reforms were effected and a great deal of improvement took 
place. In a small way the committee acted as a sort of charities en- 
dorsement authority for the specific agency it had under its care. 

Then the club made a card catalog of all the attendants of the 
church, and sent out a questionaire asking them to indicate the social 
agencies in which they were specially interested. The answers were 
entered on the card catalog, and where it was found that a member of 
the church or a pew holder was not doing his or her share of social work, 
he was invited to take part in one of the agencies needing help at that 
time. 

The church, as an organization, found it desirable to have at least 
one piece of social work of its very own, especially so as to afford oppor- 
tunity for its younger members to take part. Accordingly a clubhouse, 
with a library and reading room, was established in a section of the 
city, not very far away from the church, where a great many laboring 
people lived. Here clubs and classes were conducted for men and wo- 
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men, boys and girls. Frequent entertainments and lectures were given 
for the club members and others. 

Among the features of the men’s club above described was that of 
occasional lectures on social topics. These explained new features of 
social work or well known features which needed emphasis. The topics 
of the lectures, among others, were the Child Labor Movement; the 
Minimum Wage and Bight Hours Movement; the Movements against 
Commercialized Vice and the Housing Movement, and many others. 

Occasional lectures were also given on other topics. The superin- 
tendent of the state school for wayward boys was invited to address the 
men’s club on the work he was doing. Another address of the kind was 
on the State’s Work for the Insane and Feeble-minded; another on the 
Reformatory for First Offenders. One member of the club was a state 
senator, and he gave a very interesting lecture just after the session 
of the legislature on the Social Work of the General Assembly. 

In the above, and many other ways, the men and women belonging 
to this little church attempt to correlate their religious life with their 
life and duties as citizens. Incidentally, the minister never misses a 
favorable opportunity to apply religion to the social aspect of things, 
and although he is sometimes criticised for bringing politics and reform 


movements into the pulpit, the majority of the church members support 
him most heartily. 


THE CHURCH AND THE COMMUNITY. 


J. W. Magruder, D. D., General Secretary Federated Charities of Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Three weeks ago a company of ministers constituting a clerical club 
in Baltimore, and representing nearly every denomination, had me as a 
guest for the day on a cruise down Chesapeake Bay. During the day 
one said to me: “We don’t need any argument, so far as we are con- 
cerned, as to the social obligations of the religious man. That goes 
without saying. What we want to know is this: Believing as we do 
that there is no such thing as a religious life unless it is a socialized 
life, how can we really tie up our religious life to our social life? How 
can we tie up the church to its community work and responsibility?” 

The answer that came to me is one that has been exemplified by the 
church to which Mr. Johnson has referred; and it is being exemplified 
by two or three churches of as many different denominations which I 
call to mind. It is being exemplified, I am sure, by churches of every 
denomination; and we shall hear more of them as the years go on. 
There is one church of a city represented in this Conference, where the 
initiative was taken not by the minister, but, what is more important for 
us in this discussion, by three laymen. These laymen had become thor- 
oughly socialized in their convictions as regards the Christian life, and 
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were determined that their church, located about two miles from the ~ 
center of the city in what is known as a residential neighborhood, and 
consisting of eminently respectable families constituting what is some- 
times called a family church and one which could settle back into a 
condition of smugness and sweet content, should not take life easy but 
should be aroused to a social consciousness and conscience. They were 
of one mind that the church should work out its destiny not for itself 
only but for the community. They were not very long in securing a 
minister and later another, and now a third, all three of whom by a 
happy providence, were kindred souls, and socially minded because 
spiritually minded. What is the result? In a conversation which I had 
sometime ago with the minister now in charge, he told me the outcome, 
and his story served as my answer to the query of the clergymen with 
whom I was out cruising. He said that first the men of his church set 
themselves to the task of listing all the jobs there were to be done, be- 
ginning in the church itself, then reaching out in the parish as distin- 
guished from the church proper, and then out into the neighborhood as 
distinguished from the parish, and finally out into the whole city. All 
the jobs for men and women, young and old, and I don’t know but that 
those for all the boys and girls, too, were included in the list. Then 
these men set themselves to studying the members of the church and 
classifying them into those who were already loaded to the limit, then 
those who were bearing only a part of the burden of which they were 
eapable, and finally those who were doing practically nothing at all. 
Next, taking the members who were loaded to the guards and as such 
doing their full duty in the church, or in the parish or in the neigh- 
borhood or in the community, or in all four, they gave these yeomen 
servants to understand that in bearing not only their own burdens, but 
the community burdens, i. e., “one another's burdens,” they were fulfill- 
ing the law of Christ; that they were ideal churchmen and representa- 
tive Christians. Then the members who were working, if at all, only 
up to a fraction of their capacity, and not “pulling their whole weight,” 
these were taken aside, one by one, and it was laid upon their conscience 
as a matter of solemn duty which they owed to God and man, that they 
accept responsibility for more and more work; not for themselves, not 
even for the Church, but for the Kingdom of God. And then, finally, 
the members who were lazying along in the church and the kingdom, 
counting for little or nothing more than ciphers, these were dealt with 
individually and collectively and given to understand in no uncertain 
terms, that they were sinning the sin of omission; that they were in- 
viting upon themselves the condemnation of the Final Judgment, the 
excommunication of those who “did it not;” that it was up to them, 
before God, to search out their several duties and discharge their obli- 
gations, and to make themselves each count for one in the church, the 
parish, the neighborhood, the community. Every new member joining 
the church was subjected to a religio-social survey such as Mr. Johnson 
has been describing, with a view to ascertaining his proper place and 
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work in the redemptive scheme and making sure that he got his definite 
assignment. 


Membership Increases with Assumption of Social Duties. 


Today the membership of that church runs not into the hundreds 
as it used to, but has mounted into the thousands. 1 was so impressed 
by it as a socialized church, with its widening range of social and spir- 
itual influence, that I asked the minister to make a map of the city, 
showing the location of the church, of the organizations and institutions 
of every kind in which it is represented and of the number of its mem- 
bers engaged in each of these agencies; visualizing the church and its 
membership by a system of thumb tacks and tapes, thereby enabling 
anyone to see at a glance the ramifications of its work and the distri- 
bution of its workers. Its members are charted in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in all the charitable agencies, in the health and recreational organ- 
izations, in the labor unions, in the social settlements. 

It has two members in a settlement four miles away, on the opposite 
side of the city. I asked the minister, “When you assign members to 
distant points and they become absorbingly interested there, do they not 
drift away from the church, so that eventually you lose them?” 

“Lose them!” he exclaimed. “Why, we couldn’t lose them, if we 
would; we couldn’t drive them out of the church. It is such a new and 
novel sensation to have a church stand for the things that this church 
stands for, that the members take a positive pride in belonging to it, 
and they travel for miles, passing by other churches, to get to its ser- 
vices. Take, for example, the mid-week service. A few elect souls used 
to come together to pray and sing and tell of their religious experiences ; 
most of them women. Today, the mid-week service is crowded, and with 
the men in the majority. And when they come together, it is to speak 
of their experiences not merely as individuals but as members of the 
church, the parish, the neighborhood, the community, including the 
Chamber of Commerce, the labor organizations, the social settlements, or 
what not. They are like the Seventy Elders returning from the first 
missionary journey, ablaze with enthusiasm and exclaiming to their 
Master, “Lord, even the devils are subject unto us in thy name!” There 
is the note of reality, of worth-whileness and of conquest in their souls. 

Such a church does not spring up over night; the kingdom of heaven 
in its working is like leaven. To my personal knowledge this particular 
church was ten years or more in developing. And is it any wonder, 
when we think of its progressive policy, that it is a factor in the life of 
one of the seven largest cities of this country, which always has to be 
reckoned with? I asked a member of this Conference, a resident of that 
city, whether he knew the minister of this church. “Know him?’ said 
he. “I should like to have you find anyone in my city who does not 
know him.” “And,” he continued, “when anything that has to do with 
the welfare of the people is proposed in our city, we never think of tak- 
ing a step until we have ascertained what that minister and that church 
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are going to say and do about it. If they approve and line up with the 
proposition, then there is a feeling that we must be right and that things 
must shortly come to pass.” 

Let a spiritual church become socialized, and a social church become 
spiritualized, and you have an institution not only alive but irresistible; 
ordained and commissioned of God to bring in the kingdom of right- 
eousness on earth as it is in heaven. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK. 


Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, Secretary Congregational Social Service Com- 
mission, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The most momentous struggle that is going on today is the fight for 
the community. The forces that are arrayed against each other are 
fighting for the highest stake, the welfare of humanity. The Church 
has its part in the community and it cannot stay out of the social strug- 
gle. A friend of mine in Chicago, pastor of one of our churches, said 
that he felt every time that the telephone bell rang that he would like to 
run away. He is coming to feel that he must grapple with some of the 
social problems in that twenty-second ward in Chicago, or get rid of his 
telephone. The problems are so real and pressing, it is impossible for him 
to do his work and remain there unless he takes hold and helps fight for 
the new community and against those forces that are tearing down and 
destroying everything that he is trying to build up. If we look for the 
church to do any work that is worth while in a social way it must 
know where it is located. That does not mean on what street its build- 
ings are erected. It must know its location in the community. It must 
know its relation to the community. It must know the problems of the 
community. Take the average man living in a community, unless 
he belongs to the labor union, he does not know that there is one 
unless the men happen to go out on a strike. The average 
church member does not know whether the mayor goes to his office at 
nine or ten or eleven or twelve o’clock, nor even where his office is unless 
the mayor does something that ought not to be done. Then every church 
member immediately forms an opinion about the mayor. It is so with 
the police force and every part of the city administration. The church 
ought to know the problems of the community, the problems that are be- 
ing faced by the working men and working women. What kind of 
organizations have they? What are their problems? 

The next thing is to relate these problems to a program and a task 
and the preaching of the church. We hear it said that the church is in 
the community to maintain a high ideal, to lift up the standard for the 
people, as Mr. Johnson said, to preach doctrine. If I understand 
anything about the history of religion, anything about the history of 
doctrine, every great doctrine has developed out of some experience, 
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some great soul. There has not been a single experience or doctrine in 
the church but has behind it some great truth. If we miss experience and 
simply preach the doctrine, we are missing the greatest lesson that the 
doctrine can teach us. Isaiah, Jesus, Francis of Assisi, all the great 
souls have taught us what sacrifice means. The church ought to empha- 
size the value of sacrifice by making sacrifice mean what it did in the 
first century. It meant the sacrifice of the lower to the higher, the de- 
struction if necessary of cherished plans and purposes that the greatest 
good may come to a community. 


Where Is the Church Located? 


One man in Brooklyn, pastor of a church, said that he knew 
where his church was and he knew his community, that there wasn’t 
a finer group of people in the city than the people he preached to every 
Sunday. But he got to thinking how he could bring something practical 
to them, and so out of the rashness of the hour he announced he would 
preach a sermon on the subject, “Ten Minutes from the Church.” He 
said he started to get his sermon on Tuesday morning. From the 
church he walked ten minutes. He came to a row of barns, went in 
and found that they were mule barns and there were a lot of fellows 
living in them and families living upstairs. The children of these 
families were not in the school. They were passed by. Next Sunday 
he preached to his congregation about their neighbors at the mule barn. 
The following week he started in the opposite direction and he came 
to one of the finest schools in the city. That Sunday he preached on 
education and the responsibility of the church for educational 
institutions. Next week he found a square that had _ been 
passed by, by the city administration. A man came to him and said: 
“In which direction are you going next? Are you going to take a 
balloon?” He told me that after going into his community he was 
utterly surprised that such things existed. He said he didn’t think his 
self-complacency would ever get back to the level where it was before. 

In one of the southern cities a pastor had in his congregation a group 
of men eager to do things. He said to them: “Let’s take a camera and 
find out how our people live.” They went into some back alleys and 
took pictures of the miserable shacks people lived in. In one house four 
families were using the same vault. Washing was being done there for 
the aristocrats and their clothes were hanging in the courtyard drying. 
The following Sunday evening that minister preached a sermon on “The 
homes of some of the people in our parish,” and he showed the pictures. 
Then he announced that he would find out during the week from the 
building department and the court records to whom those houses be- 
longed, and he would tell it in his next sermon. He found that a 
part of his salary was coming from the rentals of those houses. That 
man is lifting up a high ideal. If it is true that the Church is sup- 
ported out of the rentals from buildings that are murdering people, the 
time has come for the church to know it. And the time has come for 
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the church to preach a kind of righteousness and a kind of sacrifice 
which means that if a man wants to stay in the church he has to get 
rid of his old, disease-breeding tenements, and give the children a 
chance. 

Down in Providence they have made a map of the city and divided 
it, giving to each church its own field or portion of the city for which it 
is held responsible. The churches there are learning what is going on 
in their respective communities, and they are relating their work to 
the associated charities and to the child-caring agencies, and all those 
forces of the community that make for uplift. They are bringing the 
teaching of Jesus Christ down to present times, and insisting that there 


be less singing about the sweet by and by, and more about the now and 
now. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK. 


Rev. John A. Ryan, D. D., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


I should like to approach this subject first from the angle of the two- 
fold criticism that is directed against the Church with regard to its 
attitude toward social questions and social work. 

In the first place we have the complaint that the Church is not giving 
enough attention to social work, social service, and the teaching of social 
justice. We are told that the Church ought to be concerned with every 
social problem, and be as directly and immediately concerned with it as 
any agency that may have taken that particular part of the social field 
for its own. This, I think, is a great exaggeration; because the logical 
conclusion of this sort of criticism is that the Church ought to become 
almost wholly a social reform organization. If that be true, I think the 
Chureh had better go out of business as a Church; because I believe 
there are other agencies that can occupy the fields of social work to 
greater advantage, and discharge the task more effectually than can any 
Church. The best illustration I can think of just now of this type of 
criticism is found in writings like those of Professor Rauschenbusch. 
There are very many fine things in his books; but the conclusion of that 
kind of doctrine is that the Church’s business is almost exclusively with 
things of this earth, with social betterment. I say that when the Church 
takes that view and narrows its field in that way, it is to my mind 
ceasing to be the Church. : 

The second form of criticism is of the positive kind. It blames the 
Church for taking any interest at all in social matters, or trying to preach 
any sort of social gospel. This doctrine would imply that the business 
of the Church is somehow to go through with certain exercises which 
are confined entirely to the precincts of the church building. The theory 
that the Church has no mission except to do its purely and strictly re- 
ligious work, carrying on those religious services which take place on 
Sundays at a given hour in the church, is as far from the truth as the 
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other. I believe, and the Church to which I belong teaches, that the 
primary function of the Church is to save souls, to bring the human soul 
into such relation to God, and into such harmony with God and his pur- 
poses, that it will be fit for permanent union with God in the life to 
come. That may be old fashioned and other-worldly ; but it certainly is 
the theory of the Church to which I belong; and it is the prevailing 
theory in most of the churches that I know anything about. 

But does that mean that the Church has nothing to do with the social 
life of its people, or with social service and social problems? Not at all. 
The church’s business primarily is to put people in right relations 
with God. But an individual cannot be in right relations with God 
unless he is also in right relations with his fellows. All Christians be- 
lieve in the two great commandments, and perhaps some who are not 
Christians: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind; this is the greatest and the 
first commandment. And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” There is such a thing as conduct, and it is the 
business of the Church to teach right conduct. The individual cannot 
be kept in right relations with God unless his conduct generally is right, 
not merely his conduct in the matter of going to church on Sundays, and 
those things which have to do solely with the individual. Conduct refers 
to all of man’s relations to his fellows. 


How To Define Right Conduct. 


In our time a large part of a man’s every day relations with his 
fellows has to do with economic and industrial matters. We are told 
that the Church is failing in her duty to teach righteousness in this 
matter of industrial and economic relations. We are told that the 
Church has a great deal to say about chastity, stealing, quarreling, 
blasphemy, and so forth, but nothing about the relations which arise 
in the economic field. I think there is some truth in that criticism, but 
the trouble with most of those that utter it is that they assume that 
righteousness in the matter of industrial relations and economic or social 
justice is a very much simpler thing than it really is. It is not simple 
at all, and never has been. It was manifestly simpler in the Middle 
Ages when the whole scheme of industry was much less complex than it 
is today. To hear some people talk on this subject you would suppose 
it was the easiest thing in the world to prove that this man is getting 
too much profit, hence his profit is unjustly made; that that man’s wages 
are too low, hence he is not getting full justice. I am not saying that 
the Church is doing all that ought to be expected of it in this matter. 
The thing is tremendously complex and difficult. It seems to me that if 
Pontius Pilate wanted to give a real poser to succeeding generations, his 
question should have been not “What is truth?’ but “What is justice?” 
I think that is manifestly the more difficult of the two questions. 

There is, then, this task of teaching morality, which is one of the 
primary duties of the Church. Morality includes social morality, and 
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the Church is not doing it as fast as we should like, but I think some 
progress is being made, and we ought to have patience. We must re- 
member that although Christianity is 1900 years old, it has extended 
its influence over only a small portion of the world, and over that portion 
only imperfectly. And yet it has given us a greater measure of social 
justice, and enlightenment with regard to social justice, than any other 
agency that has ever come upon earth. The Chinese had a civilization 
when your forefathers and mine were roaming the plains of Europe as 
savages; but where are the Chinese today so far as social justice is con- 
cerned and social service, as compared with us who have the heritage of 
the Christian religion and its institutions? 

Just a word with regard to social service. I have tried to indicate 
my firm belief that religion, the teaching of religion, and the saving of 
souls are the primary functions of the Church; but these include the 
teaching of morality, social as well as individual morality. Of course, 
moral teaching is the function of the Church in so far as it is necessary 
as a means to right living. Just how far any particular form of social 
service is conducive to right living depends upon circumstances of time 
and place. In the Church to which I belong the institutional type has 
long been very prominent, orphan asylums, homes for the aged, boys’ 
clubs, settlement houses, etc. Just how far they ‘should be undertaken, 
which ones are necessary, are matters for each community to deter- 
mine. And the principle underlying the decision in all cases, it seems 
to me, must be the conduciveness of the undertaking to right living, to 
righteousness, to right conduct in the fullest sense of the word. 


Gealth and Productive Power 


REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE: THE PUBLIC HEALTH SITUATION. 


Livingston Farrand, M. D., New York City; Executive Secretary 
National Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. 


The title assigned to your Committee, Health and Produc- 
tive Power, is capable of more than one interpretation. With- 
out being familiar with the considerations in the minds of those 
responsible for its choice, I infer that it is to be regarded as 
synonymous with that term which has become so common of 
late as to be instinctively avoided by many, viz.: efficiency. 
The fact of daily usage to the point of triteness, however, is 
often but a demonstration of the truth of a statement or, at 
least, of the importance of an idea. This is eminently the 
ease in the association of health and efficiency and calls for 
no discussion. It is now a matter of universal acceptation 
that personal or public efficiency, mental normality, family 
equilibrium, yes, sound citizenship itself, reduces in the last 
instance largely to terms of physical well being or health. 

Our present task, therefore, is not to discuss the justifi- 
cation of associating health and efficiency but to select the 
angle from which to view an undisputed correlation. This 
selection depends upon the intrinsic importance of the points 
of view and upon their relative expediency and adaptability to 
discussion in these surroundings. 

With these considerations in mind, it has seemed to me 
wise to present for consideration not the importance of sound 
personal hygiene and health for the individual but rather to 
offer for discussion the present status of the public health 
movement in this country and the part -which we as organized 
social workers can play in assisting to achieve its ends. 
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Earlier Problems Have Developed. 


There have been several developments in this field of 
public health in recent years which it is well for us to assimi- 
late thoroughly. With the revolution in medicine by which 
within our own generation what was an imperfect art is taking 
on the more accurate outlines of a science, with the shifting 
of ideals from remedy and cure to the far grander object of 
prevention, with the discoveries in pathology and bacteriology 
which have made the change even conceivable, there has come 
‘about an equally fundamental modification in the conception 
of the opportunities and responsibilities which relate to public 
health. A clear appreciation of this change and the conditions 
which now confront us is, therefore, the first demand. 


The popular conception of the function of official health 
administration remains for the most part what it was a gener- 
ation ago. The operation of a pest house for the occasional 
victim of one of the more dramatic or repulsive of the acute 
contagious diseases, the inspection of plumbing to prevent 
the inhalation of that esthetically unpleasant but relatively 
harmless agent, sewer gas, the cleaning up of garbage and 
waste, the protection of food supplies and lastly, and perhaps 
most firmly intrenched as the great function of a health de- 
partment, disinfection by fumigation after contagious disease. 


The accumulated knowledge of thirty years has modified 
to an astounding degree the expert point of view. Sewer gas 
remains as unpleasant to our nostrils as it was to those of our 
fathers, but it is negligible as a disease-bearing agent. Were 
there in our modern community a department of public 
esthetics, its control might well be assigned thereto. Simi- 
larly, garbage accumulation, save as it provides a breeding 
place for flies, can hardly be regarded as primarily a matter 
for the attention of health authorities. In short, the older 
theories of air-borne diseases have, for the most part, zone the 
way of miasms and humors and have cleared the way for the 
illuminating truth that the infecting agent is the infected per- 
son and that save in his immediate vicinity and under certain 
circumstances, the atmosphere is not the dangerous medium. 
This point of view foreshadows the modern attitude with re- 
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gard to disinfection—scrupulous care in rendering harmless 
the excreta and immediate surroundings of the sick person, 
quick and complete disinfection of what has been in direct 
contact with the patient, has taken the place of that form of 
disinfection by burning sulphur and formaldehyde, which 
has been described as ‘‘incense burned to the memory of by- 
gone theories of disease.’’ 


The problem of protection of the food supply is perhaps 
the most difficult to treat in a paragraph and yet there is no 
other which at this moment is more in need of sane discus- 
sion and of rational handling. Infected water and milk are of 
course menaces of great importance to any community and 
their sources should always be under the sharp scrutiny of 
the authorities. They are, however, capable of efficient control 
and are rapidly being taken in hand. With the exception of 
water and milk, other substances are not, in the large, of great 
significance from the point of view of health. That there should 
be authority to prevent the sale of positively decomposed or 
dangerously diseased meat and fish, and that such authority 
should be exercised, is obvious. That there should be 
public excitement and hysteria over the danger to life and 
health from the so-called impure, adulterated or misbranded 
foods is most unfortunate since it serves to divert attention 
from the points of real importance, and this is precisely what 
is happening to a disquieting degree. There can be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the desirability of a pure food law, and 
its enforcement. There should, however, be a clear public 
conception as to the basis of its desirability and the grounds 
of the agitation for it. It is rather a question of economics, 
esthetics and simple honesty than one of public health. To 
quote a recent statement of Professor Winslow, ‘‘Doctor Wiley 
and his associates have made a good fight for honesty and 
cleanliness, a fight which should be continued, though now 
on more rational and less emotional lines. It is time, however, 
that a movement which is primarily economic and esthetic 
should cease to monopolize attention as a supreme factor in 
the public health movement, which it is not; and it is time 
that some of the energies which have been turned in this direc- 
tion in the name of Hygeia should be diverted into more profit: 
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able channels. If the women’s clubs of this country could be 
as actively interested in infant mortality and tuberculosis as 
they have been in pure food, we should see something ap- 
proaching a sanitary revolution.”’ 

Of the prominent items in the old there remains in the 
new conception of the health department the treatment of the 
individual suffering from infectious disease. But even here, 
what a change of attitude! Instead of the pest house for 
small pox or cholera, we see the development of notification 
and registration of communicable disease as the fundamental 
prerequisite of intelligent action, whether by institutional iso- 
lation, supervision and nursing in the home or educational 
measures directed at the great modern goal of prevention. We 
see an awakening responsibility to deal intelligently with the 
centers of infection so discovered. We see a growing apprecia- 
tion of the elementary importance of vital statistics in general 
as affording the only trustworthy basis for initiating new 
measures or guiding the administration of those already in 
force. We see an eager recognition of the advances of medical 
science which is constantly increasing our knowledge of the 
eauses of specific disease and thus lengthening the list of 
those theoretically preventable and lessening the number of 
those still in the category of the unknown and obscure. 


Responsibilities and Requirements of Public Health Service. 


With this newer and broader conception of the problem of 
publie health, with the realization that the task is first and 
last—prevention—has come appreciation of a fact which now 
seems obvious—that the essential basis of any preventive cam- 
paign is education. 

Perhaps the most important single advance of recent 
years is the acceptance of the conclusion that the preserva- 
tion of the public health is a public and, hence, an official re- 
sponsibility. The health officer becomes the essential figure 
in the situation. It is not a field for the philanthropist or the 
amateur, medical or lay, but a field which calls for administra- 
tion based upon technical training of the most rigid character ; 
it demands the man of initial capacity, trained in medical 
and biological science and in sanitary engineering and inti- 
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mate with the conditions of housing and labor which underlie 
so many of our problems. Where we are to find him, or per- 
haps better, how we are to produce him, is one of the respon- 
sibilities of the moment. 

But having found him and having placed upon his should- 
ers the heavy responsibility of safeguarding the public health 
by all the preventive means known to modern science, our own 
responsibility begins to take on more definite outlines. 

It is coming to be a common saying that public health 
is a purchasable commodity—that we can have such a degree 
of it as we are willing or able to pay for, and within certain 
limits the statement is true. Certainly it is clear that in any 
of our communities adequate expenditure accompanied by en- 
forced sanitary regulations will reduce not only the mortality 
but the morbidity in that community. In other words, the task 
with which our enlightened health official finds himself face 
to face is to obtain the financial provision and the legal power 
to carry out the steps which he knows to be necessary. With 
our political organization such as it is, public support is natur- 
ally indispensable. It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that here 
again we meet the demand for public education. 

Without dwelling on details, the functions of public health 
education are these—to teach the known facts of disease and 
its prevention, to inculeate a sound personal hygiene, to de- 
mand and obtain efficient health administration and, lastly, to 
produce an enlightened public opinion that will support of- 
ficial effort to put in practice the teachings of science and ex- 
perience as they relate to the health and betterment of the 
people. Realizing this situation, though perhaps often vaguely, 
there have sprung into being those unofficial organizations 
which have for their objects the fight on the more obvious of 
the preventable diseases. We see the inspiring campaign 
against tuberculosis, broadly conceived, carried into every 
corner of our land and already accomplishing results which 
would justify many times the expenditure of money and energy 
which have been devoted to it. The appalling infant mortality, 
for the most part so needless, has attracted its group of work- 
ers and in certain of our cities there have been demonstrated 
possibilities of life-saving that when viewed in the mortality 
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tables, seem little short of miraculous. Venereal disease, pre- 
senting at this time our most baffling, but perhaps our most 
pressing problem, is claiming the attention it deserves and is 
beginning to obtain it. Confused for the moment by well 
intentioned but none the less unfortunate personal prejudices 
and enthusiasms, we can still confidently expect that the or- 
ganized campaign against venereal disease will soon unify and 
attach the public support its importance demands. 

Mental hygiene has entered the field with a well thought- 
out program and a definite plan of campaign. The inseparably 
connected social fields of housing, child labor and the living 
and working conditions that underlie our health problems are 
being worked each by its own body of devotees and thinkers 
and with an effectiveness that is producing a revolution in our 
society and politics. At a recent conference held in New 
York of organizations concerned directly with different aspects 
of public health, over fifty bodies of more or less national 
scope were represented. Experience has shown that such spe- 
cialization was inevitable and necessary. An attack must be 
concentrated to achieve success. The unavoidable bewilder- 
ment of the public mind is unfortunate but becomes insignifi- 
cant when viewed in the light of results already in sight. At 
the same time, this rapid mobilization of forces presents new 
problems. This alignment of powerful agents and energies, 
inspiring and resistless as it is, creates new responsibilities. 


Careful Direction and Coordination Needed. 


The demand today is for wisdom in control and direction. 
The immediate problem calling for attention is effective co- 
ordination of the agencies that have been called into action. 
The high responsibility which rests upon us as leaders in this 
movement is such unity of action that, without loss of effective- 
ness or dampening of enthusiasm, waste may be avoided, extra- 
vagance may be eliminated and public confidence may be re- 
tained. What is true of the nation, holds for every center of 
population large enough to present a community problem. 
Difficult as the situation may be, obscure as its solution un- 
doubtedly is, the recognition of its existence and the frank 
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acceptance of responsibility for dealing with it, constitute in 
themselves a long step in the direction of ultimate solution. 

With these observations in mind, the public health situa- 
tion is not difficult to outline. The responsibility is public, 
not private, and the health official is the chief figure in the 
program. To arouse and maintain a public opinion for his 
support is the function of private organization. This is educa- 
tion in its broadest sense. The efficient public health society 
is the one which labors day in and day out to make itself unnec- 
essary. The finally successful organization is the one which 
has brought about conditions in the community which permit 
its disintegration and the release of its energy and experience 
to the solution of other social problems pressing upon our 
attention. 1% 94 

The immediate demand is for sanity and breadth in the 
conception of function, private and official. The expert know- 
ledge essential to sound conception is now available. Signs are 
everywhere apparent that such knowledge is in active demand 
and that its teachings will be put into active practice. That 
final arbiter of results, the mortality table, has already shown 
that the predictions of the laboratory can be made the facts of 
everyday life. Surely we are justified in the confident expecta- 
tion that the coming decade will witness not only a reorganiza- 
tion in method, but a complete justification in the reduction of 
preventable disease and in the increase of happiness and ef- 
ficiency for all the expenditure of mind and of money, of time 
and of energy for the improvement of the public health. 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE HEALTH 
AGENCIES. 


James F. Crichton, M. D., Seattle. 


In the coordination of public health work, it is necessary that con- 
scientious and long continued study be given to the matter, that mis- 
takes may not be made, and as a consequence wrong conclusions be ar- 
rived at. Great social problems are pressing themselves upon us from 
every side; problems demanding the best brain that it is possible to 
obtain; problems that we all realize are far from being settled, and 
problems which we cannot settle in our own minds at this time entirely 
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satisfactorily. Sociological problems in public health work will occupy 
the stage for years to come. Men of the greatest calibre will study 
the questions which vitally concern all people, and soon proper lines of 
activity will be determined upon. Some time ago a technical magazine 
made a statement substantially as follows: “No science has made as 
rapid progress during the past few years as has the science of sanitation. 
The science of electricity has not advanced as rapidly as has this new 
science.” With the stride of a giant, public hygiene and preventive 
medicine are marching hand in hand to prevent sickness and disease. 

Men are willing to strive hard if they can but see ample results 
from their work. Perhaps this is the reason why work in the field of 
sanitation has occupied the attention of our most progressive cities and 
states. It has advanced so far that many hundreds of large establish- 
ments throughout the country, of one kind or another, have installed or 
are installing well equipped departments for the handling of matters 
directly affecting the health and lives of their employees. Great insur- 
ance companies are employing the best talent obtainable, to limit and 
prevent sickness, accidents and death. Some institutions are employing 
physicians and nurses to constantly supervise sanitary conditions in the 
workshop, in the factory, and in the store. These medical officers are 
raising the standard of health among those over whom they are placed, 
and this means more happiness, comfort, and better pay, which allows 
those who toil to accumulate more rapidly. 


Service Rendered by Private Agencies. 


Private health agencies are rapidly spreading broadcast to tens 
of thousands of employees the doctrine of public sanitation and of 
personal hygiene. The millions of units which go to make up the great 
mass of employees in this country are being taught how to avoid con- 
tagious and communicable diseases and what to do if, perchance, they 
or their friends become afflicted with such diseases. 

The physicians and nurses in charge of this private work for public 
health are missionaries in the field of preventive medicine and sanitary 
endeavor. To them the public health officer looks for the reporting of 
transmissible diseases from their different establishments. Municipal 
and state health officials have gladly welcomed and are encouraging 
with all means at hand, the upbuilding and equipping of private public- 
health units, fully realizing that as sanitary work becomes better under- 
stood untold good will result on account of the education which these 
agencies will spread broadcast in our country. 

Public health work now being done by private associations is of 
such great importance that the results almost stagger one. The know!l- 
edge now to be obtained without cost by a pregnant woman in not a 
few of our modern cities, is worth its weight in gold. A pregnant 
woman is at all times, unless she be surrounded by loving friends and 
living under good conditions, an object of pity. To & woman in such a 
condition, living in poverty, advice and sympathy come at a time when 
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they are of the greatest possible value. A competent nurse, after the 
baby has come, can show the mother how to take care of herself and 
the baby. She gives instruction as to how to feed the baby, how to 
clothe it, how it should be bathed and how to bring it up so that it may 
be a blessing to its mother and at the same time reflect credit upon 
the people who made it possible for the mother to be taken care of 
properly and furnished with instruction, food and advice at such a 
critical time. Private public health agencies have a wonderful field be- 
fore them, in thus starting children aright, so that they may be able 
to compete with children born under the most favorable conditions. 


The same private health agencies which are now operating and have 
operated for a number of years in those cities which care most for the 
comfort and happiness of the people, have another field of usefulness, 
that of control of tuberculosis, equal, if not more important than the 
field just mentioned. Tuberculosis can and without reasonable doubt will 
be abolished, not by medicine, but through proper education. No dis- 
ease can be more readily effaced when the people once know what 
to do. Scientists have already shown us how this disease spreads and 
how this spread may be controlled. It is now the duty of private 
agencies, of individuals, of municipalities and states, to sow broad- 
east, correct information in reference to this and other diseases, and 
this will go far toward freeing the world of unnecessary sickness, 
sorrow and financial loss. 


Necessity of Cooperation. 


We are fast awakening to a realizing sense that harmony of action 
is all important. Co-ordination in financial undertakings succeeds, co- 
ordination in health work will succeed. In fact, the bringing about of 
harmony of action between individuals and between large masses of 
people in all vital questions which affect humanity, is at this time para- 
mount to all other questions. Besides the strictly private public-health 
agencies, there are other powerful influences which are closely correlated 
to health endeavor. Sociologieal work is so closly interwoven that from 
now on the greatest advancement will be made through the united 
efforts of social and medical forces. For instance, in the great child 
welfare movement which has accomplished so much good, we see the 
medical profession receiving assistance of the greatest importance from 
the social worker. The more deeply interested we become in health 
problems, the more do we see the close association that exists between 
the questions which we as public health officers have to solve, and 
those that are handled more generally by the several social agencies. 


As we study more profoundly the questions affecting the health of 
a community, the more we see that these matters affect almost every 
branch of municipal work. The lighting of school buildings affects the 
eyesight of our children. The ventilation of buildings, either public or 
private, has much to do with the health of children. The cleaning of 
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the city’s streets, the proper disposal of sewage and garbage, the ven- 
tilation of street cars and all other common carriers, the freedom of 
streets and public places from those things which spread disease, par- 
ticularly those spread by indiscriminate expectoration, the handling of 
meat and food products, the maintenance and operation of cold storage 
plants, all bear squarely upon the questions of health. Thus we see that 
the laws of sanitation affect life very directly, and upon the proper ob- 


servance of these laws depends the entire happiness and success of the 
people. 


Public Health and Common Sense. 


Sincerity of purpose, integrity and decent, natural living, have a 
great deal to do with matters of health. Anything that interferes with a 
child’s living a wholesome, moral existence is a crime against that 
child and against civilization. Social work partakes so strongly of 
health work; is so saturated with the principles which make health 
work aggressive and successful, that they necessarily become linked 
together, with a power which today is revolutionizing community life. 


Nearly all of the great agencies of social reform and advancement 
must be recognized also to a great degree as private agencies of public 
health. Such social agencies combined with those working along the 
lines of proper industrial development or vocational employment must 
be bulwarks of the great public health agencies, which have at this 
time robbed communicable diseases largely of their terrors, which have 
allowed us to more nearly live out our three score and ten, which have 
and are making it possible for the toiling masses to live under clearer 
skies with much less of sickness, expense and death. Let the public 
health officer remain as he is today, dominant in lines of preventive 
medicine, and let other powerful influences and associations group 
themselves about him, subordinate to him as a whole, but only for the 
reason that the health officer must be the pivotal agent, for he deals 
with the most valuable thing on earth, namely, health. We often have 
been asked to what extent and to what degree certain agencies must 
remain subordinate to the public health officer, whether sociological 
agencies would absorb the medical health officer, or be absorbed. We 
answer that simply and only because the health officer is the man who 
is striving primarily to save that most precious thing, life, they must 
be subordinated. Not because he has greater capacity; not because 
the agency or the units composing the different social agencies are not 
composed of the best intellectual fibre, but because all these things must 
bend to serve that man, or that power to which is given the duty of 
conserving health and of saving human life. It is and always will be 
best that in the administration of public health measures, all powers 
emanate from him. All facts which have been assembled, all results 
which have been obtained, must be at the instant command of the public 
health officer for the successful direction of his work. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE ACTIVITY IN 
PUBLIC HEALTH WORK. 


John A. Kingsbury, General Director New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. 


It is not so many years ago since people generally believed that 
disease was due to demons, and when a disease manifested itself in an 
individual the first thing necessary was some sort of exorcism in order 
to cast out the devils. It is common knowledge now that most diseases, 
and practically all germ diseases, are preventable. No less an authority 
than Pasteur said, “It is within the power of man to cause all germ 
diseases to disappear from the earth.” 

Now, a few years ago we began to hear talk about the prevention of 
poverty. There has existed a similar superstition that the poor we were 
to have with us always. But we no longer talk only about the preven- 
tion of poverty that is due to preventable disease. We now talk about 
the prevention of poverty resulting from widowhood. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley astonished the country a few years ago by talking about the pre- 
vention of widows. Undoubtedly she had in mind not only widowhood 
caused by death, but widows by desertion and divorce. If we could re- 
lieve the home of death and the distress due to preventable disease; 
if we could prevent the accidents that occur in industry; if we could 
increase the vitality and income of the wage-earner—we would un- 
doubtedly prevent most of the widowhood due to those jars that finally 
break up a family, as well as the widowhood due to death. 


The Chief Cause of Poverty Is Disease. 


The chief cause of poverty which we think of as preventable, is 
disease, especially germ diseases—diseases dealt with by the health 
officer. The health inspector meets the relief visitor or the visiting 
nurse from the private organization in the tenements and homes of the 
poor throughout the country. They may perhaps meet in conflict, work- 
ing in duplication. From that there develops understanding. The private 
society is brought into closer relation with the health department and 
with the health officer. The result is co-operation. Inevitably with 
broad-minded and intelligent men and women such meeting leads to co- 
operation and co-ordination. Dr. Crichton said that social and public 
health work are welded together. I say that, broadly speaking, social 
work embraces health work. Public health work is social work. Social 
work is the work we all are doing to improve the condition of the poor, 
for the elevation of the laboring classes, for the uplift of humanity. 

This early conflict between private and public agencies is a fortu- 
nate conflict. It leads finally to co-operation. The health officer works 
alone in the beginning. He is regarded as more or less of a nuisance in 
many communities even today. Recently an investigation of the health 
conditions in the smaller communities in a rural section of New York 
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brought that out strongly. The health officer, especially during an epi- 
demic, causes people no end of trouble, and they call him a nuisance. 
The public gives him practically nothing for his services, no appropria- 
tion for his work, no opportunity to improve the sanitary condition of 
the community. So we found in this investigation in New York that the 
business of the health officers and boards of health in rural commun- 
ities was largely concerned with burying cats and dogs. We want to 
change that condition. The health officer must have the confidence of 
the community; and fortunately for the health officers and for society 
we are developing these private agencies that deal with public health. 
These agencies are taking up health work because it is demonstrated 
that sickness is one of the chief causes of poverty. 

Now why is it fortunate for the health officer that this is so? The 
health officer needs, first of all, appropriations. He must have the money 
to pay the bills in order to do the work properly. That’s one important 
way in which the social worker or the private agency can help the health 
officer and the health department. Then he needs legislation. His 
motives, if he goes to Olympia, lobbying, will be misunderstood, no 
matter how high they are. So he must have the help of disinterested 
people who can work for the legislation which they agree is desirable. 
The health officer needs to educate the community in reference to public 
health. He must have, as Dr. Crichton suggested, an enlightened public 
influence and the support of the entire community. He is often not in 
a position himself to develop the public sentiment so essential to his 
work. Here again it is fortunate for him that the social worker has 
“invaded” this field of public health. For the social worker has the 
public ear, and usually he is skilled in the art of publicity. So in ex- 
perimentation, in research work, the private agency, the social worker 
can be of great assistance to the health officer. 


Examples of Cooperation. 


Just a few examples: A few years ago in New York City a study 
was made by the Charity Organization Society which indicated that 
the cases of tuberculosis—30,000 or 40,000 of them registered—were not 
receiving proper care. They raised the cry that the health department 
must have more nurses. What was the use of having the cases registered 
if they were not supervised and treated? As a result of that campaign 
the New York Health Department secured an appropriation of $300,000. 
That sum is now annually appropriated in New York City for that pur- 
pose, and it is almost entirely the result of effective co-operation on the 
part of this private agency. Through the co-operation of the State 
Charities Aid Association and its local committees throughout New York 
State, hundreds of thousands of dollars have been appropriated for hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, nurses, and for the relief of persons suffering from 
tuberculosis who, until lately, had no place in which they could receive 
proper care. 

In the matter of legislation we have endless examples. Only six 
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years ago we had practically no legislation in the State of New York, 
none in New Jersey, and scarcely any in the country providing for ade- 
quate control of tuberculosis. Largely through the work of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, another pri- 
vate agency, we have now, in these and many other states, thorough- 
going legislation which enables us effectively to control this disease. 

Let me cite a few examples in the matter of experimentation. We 
have a chain of floating baths in the rivers surrounding New York— 
the same rivers into which we dump our sewage. The Health Depart- 
ment several times has declared these baths dangerous to health; but 
they have not been able absolutely to prove a case. Hence in the course 
of each summer nearly two million people take a dip in this sewage! 
What the Health Department needed was research to establish a case, 
but the Board of Estimate is slow to make adequate appropriations for 
research work. Recently it was arranged that the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, through its Bureau of Public Health 
and Hygiene, should carry on a scientific examination to determine the 
extent of disease spread through these floating baths, and on the basis 
of its findings work out a scheme for new floating public baths that 
will not be a menace to public health. This research is now under way. 
When the study is completed, it is expected that the department charged 
with the responsibility for providing proper public baths will find little 
difficulty in obtaining adequate appropriations to remedy that condition. 


Practical Cooperation in Research Work. 


Another illustration of the way in which effective co-operation in 
research work between municipal and private organizations may be had 
is the study now being made by the Bureau of Public Health and Hy- 
giene of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, for the purpose of determining the relationship of the house fly 
to diarrheal diseases of children. The Bureau has selected a section of 
the Bronx in the Italian quarter and has attempted to do absolutely 
everything possible toward the elimination of the house fly. It has 
screened the windows and doors, stables and outside toilets. The manure 
in the stables has been regularly disinfected. The people have been 
instructed and educated by public health nurses, aided by literature in 
the languages understood by the inhabitants of the section. The people 
in this district have been observed closely and a careful record taken 
of all morbidity and mortality, particularly infant diarrheal morbidity. 
These figures have been compared with similar ones gotten in the study 
of an adjacent district not protected from files. In this work the Bureau 
has been very fortunate in receiving the substantial co-operation of 
several municipal departments. The Department of Street Cleaning has 
given special attention to the streets in this section, and the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene of the Health Department has supplied diagnoses 
when doubtful and has contributed one full-time nurse to ald in medical 
inspection. The Sanitary Division of the Health Department and the 
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Tenement House Department have each assigned special inspectors to 
the section to enforce the regulations of the Sanitary Code and of the 
Tenement House Law. Thus a concerted action has been brought about 
through the intermediary of a private organization. Thus municipal 
bodies prove themselves to be of valuable assistance by co-operating in 
research work initiated under private auspices. Although the investi- 
gation is incomplete, the results so far constitute a very strong indict- 
ment of the house fly and indicate that it is by no means an insignificant 
factor in the transmission of the diarrheal diseases of children when 
those cases occur in an unhealthy and filthy environment. So much for 
the private agency’s part in co-operation. 


Public Officials Should Reciprocate. 


Now what can the health officer do for the social worker? What 
can a public agency do for a private agency? Very briefly, the health 
officer can use funds that are appropriated efficiently and honestly. He 
can see that certain facilities are available for the poor. He can in- 
crease beds in the hospital and sanitorium and see that the service is 
all that is required. He can provide more and better dispensaries and 
more nurses. In New York milk stations started by a private agency 
are now run by the health department, and the available number has 
increased in the last two years from five to fifty-five, and the public as 
well as our poor are getting a large return on the investment. The 
infant mortality table below shows the returns, in babies dear to the 
hearts of mothers and fathers, and who knows of how great value to 
the community? The table tells its own story as to when the city took 
over the private milk stations and, with its vaster resources, so greatly 
increased the number—but, be it remembered, after a demonstration 
by a private agency, the New York Milk Committee, organized by the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Thus the public 
agency by relieving a private agency of a temporary responsibility 
renders a service by releasing private funds for further pioneering. 
These figures are furnished by the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the New 
York Health Department. They show the infant mortality rate (number 
of deaths per thousand births of infants under one year) for the last 
three years, for Greater New York and for each borough. 


Number of Deaths Per Thousand Infants Under One Year in New York 
City and in Each Borough. 


Year N.Y.C. Manhattan Brongr  B’klyn Queens Richmond 
er 125 135 96 118 122 142 
, ie 112 124 88 101 110 121 
er 105 116 83 98 98 113 


It will be noted that there has been a uniform decline in the infant 


mortality in the past two years, since the number of infant milk stations 
has increased. 
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As soon as experimentation is made and a case proven, all that is 
asked is that the public take over the activity, just as New York took 
over the milk stations, and the health officers can help the social worker 
to bring this to pass. In the matter of legislation the Health Depart- 
ment can co-operate and do much for the private agency by enforcing 
laws, requiring adequate ventilation, proper housing and light in the 
tenements and dwellings of the poor, by seeing to it that many of the 
untoward conditions which bring families to depend upon these private 
agencies are corrected. 


In the matter of education, if the public agency will help, will co- 
operate, that is all that can be asked. All that the public agency asks 
of the private is that it co-operate. So we can double our efforts to 
diminish the extent of disease, to decrease poverty, to reduce the strain 
upon the public institutions and upon private charity. Dr. Farrand says 
that if we, the private societies, are doing our best, as we ought to, 
we are working to eliminate ourselves. With this sentiment I heartily 
agree. We should all stand for public ownership and control of prac- 
tically everything that is being done by private charity today. The 
quicker we succeed in putting ourselves out of business and placing 
these things under state or municipal control, as you here in Washing- 
ton have done by supplanting a large part of private relief by your 
workmen’s compensation act, the better it will be for society, I am sure. 
The sooner we can bring about the day when social justice will take 
the place of charity, the sooner will we be approaching a practical, 
realizable millenium, and a perfect: co-ordination of official and private 


activity along public health lines is a long step toward real public 
health work. 


. 


AUDITING THE BIRTH ACCOUNT: A NECESSARY PROCESS IN 
OUR SOCIAL BOOKKEEPING. 


Lewis Meriam, Assistant Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 


The accountant always wants to know the use of an account, what 
valuable purpose it is expected to serve. The social accountant, or the 
social statistician should always have the same thought. What is the 
purpose of our statistics, how is our social bookkeeping to aid in bringing 
about the improvements and reforms which we believe will be of so 
much value to our people? 


We are speaking today of birth registration; the birth account. 
What valuable purpose is it designed to fill? What good ought it to do 
the community? 

The birth account gives us the basis for determining the infant mor- 
tality rate; that is, the number of babies that die in the first year of 
life in each 1,000 babies born. No less an authority than Newsholme, 
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the great English statistician, tells us that the infant mortality rate 
is the best single index that we have of social conditions. It is the 
clinical thermometer of the modern health officer and sanitarian from 
whom we expect so much in the promotion of public health. All metals 
expand and contract with changes in temperature, but mercury is so 
much more sensitive to these changes than other metals that we put it 
into our thermometers. All lives are affected by adverse social condi- 
tions. At all ages of life an increased social pressure results in an in- 
crased death rate, but the little babies are extraordinarily sensitive. 
Their lives hang by such slender strings that the slightest increase in 
social pressure is reflected immediately by a sharp increase in their 
death rate. When we have adequate birth and death registration all 
over the country, the public health authorities can watch the infant 
mortality rate as the weather man watches his thermometer and they 
can pick out areas of social storm just as the weather man traces areas 
of ordinary storm, but with this one great difference: with our present 
knowledge the weather man can’t change the weather, but the public 
health official can change the infant mortality rate, for as the expert 
medical men tell us, half of the present infant mortality could be pre- 
vented if the methods already known to medical and sanitary science 
could be given general application. 

The statisticians and thé sanitarians are at present busy with the 
statistics of infant mortality trying to discover and point out the social 
maladjustments which now stand in the way of this general applica- 
tion of our present knowledge. They are using the birth account in a 
sanitary and social survey which will mark out the path, step by step, 
for comprehensive preventive measures. 

This work alone would fully justify us in devoting enormous ener- 
gies to perfecting birth registration, but the birth account has other 
great values. It furnishes to the health officer and the visiting nurse 
the name and address of every baby born under adverse circumstances, 
so that the community can send to the family of that child a knowledge 
of hygiene and sanitation which will preserve the health of the infant. 
England now has what is known as an Immediate Notification Act which, 
where adopted by the local government, requires the report of a birth 
within thirty-six hours of its occurance; and Arthur Newsholme says 
that this immediate notification has been the most important single 
factor in producing that magnificent reduction in the infant mortality 
rate in England which has taken place in the last few years. The 
sooner society knows about the arrival of a new member the sooner 
society can guard that baby against the blindness of the newly born 
and those diseases that carry off so many babies in the first year of life 
and leave so many crippled, maimed, and deformed, totally unable ever 
to become efficient social units. 

Birth registration furnishes us with a record of the babies’ ages. 
This record becomes of immense importance to the state, enabling it to 
enforce its compulsory education laws, guarantying to each child an 
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education, and it enables the state to enforce its child labor laws, guar- 
antying that education shall not be cut short by the greed of the par- 
ents who would sacrifice the child, or by the greed of the employers who 
would accept and encourage that sacrifice. 

Birth registration gives to each and every one of us a record of our 
age and our parentage in the archives of our birth-place. This record 
is just as important and just as sacred as a record of marriage. 


Present Condition of Birth Registration. 


The legislatures of all the states of the Union, except Georgia and 
South Carolina, have recognized the importance of birth registration, 
and with these two exceptions, all the states have adopted laws de- 
signed to produce it. Public money is being expended to secure these 
essential vital statistics. What are we getting for our money? What is 
the efficiency record of the states in their attempt? What do we find 
in an audit of the birth account? 

The United States Census of 1910 tells us how many babies under 
one year of age there were in each state on April 15, 1910. These babies 
were all born in the year ending with that date, but we know that in 
that same year thousands of little babies were born who did not live 
until the census day. If we add the number of babies alive on the census 
day to the number who died in the preceding year we shall have an ap- 
proximation to the actual number of births, affected slightly by inter- 
state migration and by the deficiencies of the census. The first of these 
is negligible for there is little interstate migration among such young 
babies, but the second is important and means that the figures are too 
favorable to the states. They tend to make the figures show a higher 
efficiency than the states really maintain. 

In some instances we can not get accurate figures for the number 
of babies that died. Some of our states are so backward that they 
have no adequate records of deaths. In such states in order to get at 
the number of births we shall have to make a conservative estimate, 
that the deaths equal 10 per cent. of the number of living babies. The 
close estimate of the number of births actually occurring, we can com- 
pare this number with the number registered by states and thus determine 
the efficiencies of the birth registration. We can thus audit the birth 
account. 

I have here a table which gives these figures secured by adding 
the population under one and the deaths under one. 
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Census Record of Births in Various States Compared with State 


Registration. 
Population Deaths Estimated Births Pct. of 
STATES under 1 ofinfants No.births registered estimated 
year of = under 1 vr. (Cols. 1 &2 in No. births 
CONTINENTAL Apr. 15, 1910 of age 1910* = 1910) 1910 registered 
UNITED STATES .. .2,217,342 
NEW ENGLAND 
DE andes c4s sees 15,010 2,108 17,118 15,578 91.0 
New Hampshire .... 8,325 1,373 9,698 9,385 96.8 
| a 7,233 791 8,024 7,351 91.7 
Massachusetts ...... 70,734 11,377 82,111 86,766 105.7 
Rhode Island ....... 11,728 2,129 13,857 13,439 97.0 
Connecticut ........ 24,197 3,476 27,673 27,291 98.6 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York ......... 191,553 27,503 219,056 213,235 97.3 
New Jersey ........ 56,198 8,363 64,561 53,942 83.6 
Pennsylvania ....... 189,502 28,377 217,879 202,643 93.0 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
98,776 11,445 110,221 100,969 91.6 
Se co 5: <oiece ome 56,098 5,996 62,094 56,309 90.7 
ENS re 125,159 12,516 137,675 82,181 59.7 
Michigan .......... 62,050 7,912 69,962 63,566 90.9 
Wisconsin .......... 52,027 5,621 57,648 50,847 88.2 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota ......... 46,111 4,261 50,372 43,840 87.0 
DU eiaale ie aaxs 03% 48,190 4,819 53,009 35,776 67.5 
ere 73,929 *7,393 81,322 ‘ 5 
North Dakota ...... 16,989 1,699 18,688 59,199 %49.2 
South Dakota ...... 15,518 1,552 17,070 12,555 73.6 
UE. “aid.o «-0's'e e's 28,820 2,882 31,702 24,858 78.4 
ae 38,931 3,893 42,824 22,320 52.1 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware .......... 4,180 418 4,598 2,373 51.6 
ree 27,864 4,239 32,103 20,568 64.1 
District of Columbia. 5,489 549 6,038 7,016 116.2 
EN acai 0.6 v0 is 56,168 ‘5,617 61,785 . . 
West Virginia ...... 35,729 3,573 39,302 26,165 66.6 
North Carolina ..... 72,605 1,330 73,935 +4 
South Carolina ..... 47,405 *4,741 52,146 : 5; 
Ea ee 77,737 *7,774 85,511 ° : 
eS ee 19,972 *1,997 21,969 : . 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky .......... 61,106 "6,111 67,217 : : 
Tennessee ......... 62,403 6,240 68,643 51,256 74.7 
ED 6.2 55s vanes 64,512 6,451 70,963 37,231 52.5 
Mississippi ......... 52,108 *5,211 57,319 . : 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
ee 47,646 *4,765 52,411 = : 
LO@GIIOMR ......... 44,569 °4,457 49,026 . 
Oklahoma .......... 49,795 °4,980 54,775 *°33,439 61.0 
Ae 112,443 11,244 123,687 52,038 42.1 
MOUNTAIN 
0 7,902 714 8,616 6,124 71.1 
ES Ser 8,288 "829 9,117 ua 55 
Wyoming .......... 3,165 °317 3,482 . : \ 
ee 17,124 1,789 18,913 12,164 64.3 | 
New Mexico ....... 9,889 *989 10,878 . : 
aah 64.4606 6 5,116 "512 5,628 33,451 "61.3 
4 a ree 10,885 896 11,781 10,372 88.0 
0 Se 1,360 "136 1,496 ” * 
PACIFIC 
Washington ........ 22,079 1,862 23,941 19,916 83.2 
Oregon ............ 12,389 1,239 13,628 9,176 67.3 
California .......... 40,336 3,720 44,056 32,138 72.9 


‘For those states which do not have adequate records of deaths, the num- 
ber of babies who died in the first year of life is estimated on the very 
conservative basis of 10 per cent. of the population under one. 


Wher- 


ever such estimates have to be used the figures into which they enter 


are set in black type. 
7No re 


Stration law until February 1, 1910. 


‘Inclusion or exclusion of still-births, uncertain. 
‘No registration law until June 14, 1912. 
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‘No registration law at the time the table was compiled. A law has since 
been passed. 

*No registration law. 

™No registration law until January 1, 1911. 

8No registration law until November 1, 1912. 

*Figures not yet available. 

Includes still-births. 

4No registration law until March 9, 11. 

“Returns for year —s June 30, ist rates based on a population as of 
January 1, 210,1 

BNo registration — elt 1911. 


Let us display our good taste by first examining and criticising the 
efficiency record of our host, the hospitable state of Washington. In 
1910 the census enumerators found in Washington 22,079 babies under one. 
In that year the state lost 1,862 babies before they were a year old. 
This would indicate that Washington had that year about 23,941 births 
of living children. Their birth reports showed 19,916 births registered 
in that year, which indicates that 4,025 babies were not registered. The 
efficiency rating of the state of Washington in birth registration was 


thus 83 per cent.; 17 per cent. of the babies went unregistered, about 
one in six. 


Comparative Efficiency of Registration in States. 

Let us compare Washington with Oregon and California. Oregon 
had 12,389 children under one. It has no adequate data regarding the 
number of babies it lost but let us assume that the number was just 10 
per cent. This would give us, as the total number of births, roughly, 
13,600. She registered 9,176, giving her an efficiency rating of 67 in 
birth registration. California had about 44,000 births and registered 
32,000, giving her an efficiency rating of about 73 per cent. Washington 
83, California 73, and Oregon 67 places Washington at the head of the 
Pacific Coast States in efficiency in birth registration though 83 is not 
a rate of which to be proud and not a rate which will enable Washing- 
ton to use its figures in preventing the future growth of the state from 
developing the same conditions against which we in the east are strug- 
gling. Washington compares very favorably, however, with that old 
offender, Illinois. In 1910, Illinois had probably at least 137,000 births 
but registered only about 82,000, which would give her a rating of a lit- 
tle less than 60 per cent. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire had approximately complete registration. Certain cities are 
conspicuous for good registration, among them Seattle and Spokane. 

I have here a map very kindly prepared for the Children’s Bureau 
by Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, Chief Statistician for -Vital Statistics of the 
Federal Census Board, a man who is devoting his life to securing for 
this country an adequate system of vital statistics. It shows the per- 
centage which the births registered in 1911 form of the number of babies 
under one year of age as reported by the census of 1910. Unfortunately 
a federal census of population is taken only once in ten years and we 
cannot always have the number of living children as a check on regis- 
tration. Other methods of auditing have to be used. They generally 
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consist in looking up children known to have been born in the com- 
munity to make sure that their births have been registered. 

It should be the practice of every registrar to look up each death 
of a young child, provided the child was born in his district, to make 
sure that the birth was registered. The Children’s Bureau is about 
to enter into a co-operative movement with the women’s organizations 
throughout the country in which committees of women in selected towns 
and districts will get the names of, say, ten babies each, go to the regis- 
tration office, see if they are recorded and report the results to the 
Children’s Bureau. This will involve comparatively little work for the 
women, and will put the Children’s Bureau in possession of valuable 
data on registration. We hesitate, especially in the suffrage states, to 
guarantee the peace and comfort of the person responsible if any organ- 
ized body of women find that a considerable number of babies are not 
getting what the law has endeavored to guarantee them! 


Model Law for Uniform Enactment. 


It must be remembered, however, that the registration officials are 
not always to blame for the defective results, as in several of the states 
the machinery provided by the registration law is poorly adapted to its 
purposes. A committee of the Council of Health and Public Instruction 
of the American Medical Association has given this matter much study 
in the past ten years and has drafted a model state law for the regis- 
tration of births and deaths. In this work it has had the hearty co- 
operation of the American Public Health Association, the American Bar 
Association, the Committee on Vital and Penal Statistics of the Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, and of the Bureau 
of the Census and the Children’s Bureau. Certain provisions of this 
law are so fundamental that it is extremely doubtful whether a state 
law not containing them can be a real success. 

This model law creates an office of a state registrar of vital sta- 
tistics, under the State Board of Health, and upon this officer it places 
squarely the responsibility of securing registration of all births and 
deaths. His efficiency can be measured by the single index of the 
completeness of the registration. He has one way of making good—get- 
ting complete registration. The law provides him with adequate 
machinery for success. It divides the state into small primary regis- 
tration districts. Each city, each incorporated town and each township 
constitutes a separate registration district, and when these are too 
large to be covered conveniently by the local registrar, the local regis- 
trars may nominate sub-registrars who are appointed by the State 
Board. All these men are directly answerable to the State Board of 
Health; they are appointed by the State Board, and they may be re- 
moved by it. The duty of their office is to register all births and deaths. 
They are responsible for their districts and they report directly to the 
state registrar who is responsible for the state as a whole. 

The compensation of these locai registrars is on the piece price 
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basis, twenty-five cents for each birth or death certificate issued; and 
in case no birth or death occurs in the given month, twenty-five cents for 
a report of that fact. Being a local registrar is thus no get-rich-quick 
scheme. It is not expected that a man will devote all his time to it 
except in the largest cities. But the compensation is sufficient to make 
the registrar want to register every birth and death that occurs. 

The responsibility of reporting births to the registrar is placed 
upon the doctors and the midwives or other persons in attendance at 
the birth. The law provides that they may be prosecuted for failing 
to perform this duty which they so obviously owe to the community 
which licenses them to practice. The registrar should not hesitate to 
prosecute all failures to report births and deaths, and the community 
should support him in these prosecutions. Every mother, moreover, 
should specifically ask the person in attendance upon her at childbirth 
whether the baby has been properly registered. The birth is just as 
sacred as the marriage, and the reasons for recording the marriage are, if 
anything, of lesser importance than the reasons for recording the 
birth. The community must therefore demand that persons who are in 
attendance at births shall make reports and if they fail to do so they 
must demand that they be prosecuted. 

This machinery of the model law is, I believe, free from the defects 
which are at the present time preventing some of our well-meaning 
states from securing registration and it is working very promisingly 
wherever it has been tried. 


County an Ineffectual Unit of Registration. 


Perhaps the worst defect in other laws occurs when the attempt is 
made to register births through the machinery of the county govern- 
ment. A county is too large an area to be covered by a single registra- 
tion official. A busy doctor cannot be expected to drive way over to 
the county seat every time a baby is born, nor can a registration officer 
chase all over the county every time he hears of a birth to make the 
doctor register it. Even if he could do so he would not hear of all the 
births. The small registration areas into which the model law divides 
the state, bring the doctor and the registration official into the same 
community, put them on the same telephone exchange, and place them 
within the same sphere of local news. Local news must be harnessed 
to make it an effective force for registration. In rural communities 
the registration area must be small enough to enable the local registrar 
to learn of practically every birth without serious effort on his part. 
Then he can make the doctor register it. Doubtless the existence of the 
New England town and its use as the registration district is largely 
responsible for the comparative efficiency of New England birth regis- 
tration. 

Since the county is too large an area for an efficient local or pri- 
mary registration unit, it should be entirely ignored in providing the 
machinery for registration of births, though the statistics after col- 
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lection may be compiled by counties. Too frequently the county’s of- 
ficials are made a step between the local registrar and the state registrar. 
Here they serve no genuinely useful purpose and they prevent the ef- 
fective supervision of the whole work by the state official who is re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of the entire system. In the model system 
if the state registrar finds that births are not being registered in a given 
local area he can hold the local registrar of that area directly respon- 
sible and can remove him if necessary. In the county system, on the 
other hand, if returns from the local area are defective, the state officer 
has to appeal to the county official, too frequently an already over- 
burdened county clerk, who may, or may not, be interested in birth 
registration and who may or may not bring the registration of the 
district up to the mark. 

With the county system frequently goes the defect of making the 
registration of births a part of the job of a salaried employee, who may 
have to do in addition a hundred and one other little things. Instead 
of his ability being measured by the single standard of registering 
births and deaths it may be measured by many different standards. A 
defective administration of the registration laws may be excused be- 
cause of proficiency in other things. Registration in such a system has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain, and it generally loses. 

The superiority of the model law to the laws in force in so many 
of our states is not all that it has to commend it to us. It offers the 
way for uniformity among the states in the collection of vital statistics. 
Statistics collected under this law and tabulated by the United States 
Census Bureau will give us what we can secure in no other way; and 
it will place us on an equal plane with the other civilized nations of the 
world in the collection of vital statistics. The people of this country - 
are becoming strong in their faith in the possibilities of far-reaching 
social betterment through organized effort in preventive work. If these 
possibilities are to be realized we must build us a solid foundation of 
fact and no facts are more important than those we can secure through 
vital statistics. We must therefore be critical of our registration. We 
must see that we have a good law and we must be constantly on the 
alert to see that the law is well enforced. We have got to demand that 
the county registration office be abolished and that a state registrar be 
put on the job with adequate power to enable him to get results. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr. OC. F. Davidson, Seattle. 


Mr. Meriam has well said that just as meteorological conditions are 
foretold by the weather bureau so might infant morbidity and mortality 
be prognosticated if we had deemed it of as much importance to chron- 
icle facts relating to child welfare as we have facts relating to weather. 

We are all aware of the need of complete registration of births and 
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deaths of infants. The more one studies matters relating to infant 
welfare the more one is impressed with its absolute necessity. Infant 
morbidity and mortality forms a most sensitive barometer—not exactly 
of social conditions as they affect finance, but as they affect the care 
of infants. You all know the remarkable fact that in England infant 
mortality decreased when, for want of raw material, the cotton mills 
were shut down during our civil war. Why? Because the income of 
the family was decreased? No, indeed; but rather because the condi- 
tions favored a more adequate care of infants on account of the lack 
of outside work for mothers. We all know how a change of tempera- 
ture that makes the poor feel the need of ice, sends infant morbidity 
and mortality rates soaring. We here in Seattle can immediately see 
a change in morbidity rates with the least cessation in our splendid 
guard over our milk supply. 

The burden of Mr. Meriam’s paper has been birth registration. Lack 
of time only, I am sure, prevented him from pleading as strongly for 
death certificates. Our infant account has a debit side as well as a 
credit side. Birth registration is our credit account. Infant death regis- 
tration is our debit account. 

Every child of robust body and keen intelligence that is brought 
into a city, state, or nation, is an asset, an item of credit, produced at a 
cost—who can or who would dare to name in dollars and cents. Every 
infant that leaves the domain otherwise than by growth into a sturdy, 
well-developed youth is a waste worse than profligacy. It is impera- 
tive that we know where, when, and how our babies go as well as 
‘when they came. If they do not reach the earliest years of childhood 
it is imperative that we know why they do not survive. Statistics 
justify Mr. Meriam in saying, “Where we kave no accurate record 
of the number of babies who die in the first year of life we can safely 
assume that they formed at least ten per cent. of the number of babies 
under one year found by the census.” 

To digress one minute, permit me to give you our figures for the 
first six months of 1913 for the city of Seattle. Births, 2061; deaths, 
161. Less than the average deaths by 45. You see we are saving 25 
per cent. more babies than the average community. 

That the records of these children averaging one in every ten 
born should show why they were not permitted to live—that we may 
have complete sociological data, as well as medical data, on our infant 
accounts is the demand that is coming from the health officers who 
would reduce infant mortality by furnishing nurses and prophylactic 
dispensaries that those children born under adverse conditions may 
have brought to their homes such knowledge of hygiene and sanitation 


as will better enable them to survive the vicissitudes of these days so 
dangerous to human life. 


Are Babies Worth Less Than Products of the Field? 


It seems unnecessary and trite to refer again to tne comparison 
between the care afforded our infants and our: industrial products, but 
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each new aspect may aid in bringing about a realization sufficiently 
keen to result in aggressive action in favor of the infants. Suppose 
some pest should invade our orchards and year after year kill one in 
every ten trees that are planted. How long before our state horticul- 
turist, or our national government, would be appealed to to correct the 
trouble, and justly so. Suppose that throughout the corn belt some 
insect should year after year invade every field and kill every tenth 
acre of corn after it has been cultivated and cared for until it is in 
full tassel and the grains were forming on the ears. Suppose some 
fell influence should invade our mines throughout our domains and 
render worthless one-tenth of the product after it had been hoisted to 
the surface or delivered to the smelter. Would a nation stand idly by? 
Not for a minute. Every resource would be invoked to prevent that 
loss. Aren’t babies worth more than fruit trees, or grain, or ore? Why 
is it then that years after we have been having records of all these 
products we know so little about babies? 

Our Agricultural Department can give you almost any kind of 
data on any crop you desire. Take corn, as an example. You can 
learn the number of acres planted, the average yield per acre, for any 
state, and the total yield in bushels for the whole United States. Are 
infants harder to count than bushels of corn or bales of cotton? Per- 
haps not. but these latter have a direct market value and in so far have 
an advantage over infants. With our industrial life constituted as it Is 
today it is desirable because advantageous to know these facts about 
products of the field, forest, mine and sea. The facts are collected, the 
expense of the collection is disregarded. 

Whether the model law Mr. Meriam mentions will work out satis- 
factorily I cannot say. Of one thing, however, I am convinced. That 
twenty-five cent compensation per piece will not solve the question. 
Though it may help I fear it will not bring in a single certificate. 

If the nation could be made to realize that there is no wealth com- 
parable with human life; if our public health service could be given a 
position commensurate with its importance; if public health officials 
could be removed from the pernicious influence of politics, we would 
undoubtedly have a representative in the president’s cabinet. With such 
conditions prevalent the numerous health services would cease struggling 
along in an unorganized way. Matters of the utmost importance to 
infants, to the community, and to the nation, would no longer be dele- 
gated to subordinates in bureaus, but would be given the consideration 
they deserve. Such recognition as would be manifested by the creation 
of a National Department of Health and Sanitation will place this 
matter of registration of births and deaths on a rational basis. Placing 
the national health service on such a basis would go far toward en- 
gendering in the public a just appreciation of the subject and would 
enable us to attain results that are today even beyond our fondest 
hopes. 


Public Supervision and Administration 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE.* 


William T. Cross, Chairman; Secretary State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Columbia, Missouri. 


The importance of recent developments in the field of 
public supervision and administration of welfare work is ap- 
parent to every one who is deeply concerned with the subject. 
This report is intended to present a summary of facts his- 
torically, and at least a tentative interpretation of the main 
forces in the existing situation. It is our hope that from this 
extensive analysis suggestions may be gotten for intensive 
studies of more limited fields by future committees. 

Our report follows forty years of Conference discussion 
upon this topic. We cannot easily overestimate the signific- 
ance of the many reports and debates devoted to it. It is 
unfortunate that more are not compelled by circumstances to 
review this interesting history. The militant strength of the 
supervisory board movement began to be reflected in this Con- 
ference in the reports of Giles and Sanborn in 1886 and 1887, 
and in 1891 Follett of Ohio exclaimed: ‘‘Some of us may live 
to see—in God’s good time—a United States Board of Chari- 
ties.’’ And coincident with the spread of the idea occurred 
many famous debates, like those of 90 and ’95, for a great 
movement was taking place which was fully as significant as 
the development of the charity organization society, the social 
settlement or the industrial reformatory. And this history is 

*This committee, as may be seen by reference to the official organiza- 
tion of the 1913 Conference, consists of practical authorities in the field 
discussed by the report in fourteen important states. The report repre- 
sents the specific agreement of the seventeen members, ample time hav- 
ing been allowed for consideration. The wide variety in public organiza- 
tion in this field is well known. Such unanimous agreement on the part 


of those familiar with so many different state systems in making the 
accompanying analysis is accepted as an omen of progress.—Chairman. 
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important, too, because it brought forth such champions as 
Brinkerhoff, Sanborn, Wines, Elmore, Giles and a dozen 
others. 


Recent Tendencies. 


But the movement for the organization of state supervisory 
and administrative boards has been centered in a series of 
parallel and sometimes conflicting tendencies and influences 
which are frequently ignored by those interested in the subject. 
Our forms and ideas of government, national, state and local, 
have undergone great development. Our economic structure 
has almost completely changed, and the extent and group- 
ing of our population is entirely different from what it was 
when the first board of charities was formed a half-century 
ago. And there are traceable many minor influences upon the 
technical work of public supervision and administration, such 
as that of methods in case work of charity organization so- 
cieties. Besides, our ideas about the very field of supervision 
and administration are changing. What is to be supervised 
and administered? It can no longer be answered simply, 
‘*eharities and corrections’’ unless that term is made to com- 
prehend the broad field of social reconstruction. There have 
been significant changes in both aim and methods in this field, 
and no constructive statement about public supervision and ad- 
ministration can be valid which does not take into account 
these facts. 


The excellent description and summary presented by Pro- 
fessor Frank A. Fetter as chairman of this committee in 1909 
form a landmark in the treatment of this subject, and in gen- 
eral the conclusions reached at that time are reaffirmed by the 
present committee. One of the chief effects of that report 
is to emphasize the great variety of functions of various state 
supervisory and administrative boards. The movement which 
has resulted in the organization of these boards has been 
characterized by (1) the establishment of the principle of 
central public supervision of charitable and correctional work, 
and (2) a great increase of attention to many questions re- 
lating to efficiency of the charitable and correctional system. 
Our primary interest in this subject, however, is not historical. 
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The continuation of this committee is a recognition of the 
fact that there are large, unsolved problems ahead to which 
methods of public supervision and administration must be 
adapted and the further fact that new communities and com- 
monwealths are looking to us for advice. The questions this 
committee faces are dynamic and progressive. 


A Question of Effective Government. 


The public supervision and administration of charitable 
and correctional work is pre-eminently a matter of government. 
To be sure, the fact cannot be overlooked that especially in 
this field the aim of the governmental device is to secure social 
welfare. But in order to gain our ultimate end, which is the 
effective treatment of the problems of defectiveness, pauperism 
and crime, and other forms of social maladjustment, it is neces- 
sary for us to determine what is the most efficient form of gov- 
ernmental organization. As we get away from the field of 
sympathetic personal service the question becomes more one of 
wise government and less one of sentiment and philanthropy. 
And yet on the side of efficiency in methods of publicsupervision 
and administration the testimony of all classes of social work- 
ers should be heard,—the physicians, the penologists, business 
experts, even the politicians, and others. This being, then, 
chiefly a question of effective government we recognize as its 
two most important phases (1) efficiency in operation and (2) 
the fullest possible participation of the people. On the one 
hand we should work out in a more methodical and complete 
way the criteria of efficiency in the various parts of the sys- 
tem of charity and correction, and on the other we should 
demonstrate the fact that social control is a thoroughly demo- 
cratic undertaking. With the recent extension of the func- 
tions of government in the field of social welfare some of the 
greatest questions of the day come within the purview of 
this committee. 


I. 


Relation of Supervisory and Administrative Boards to Social 
Problems. 

There is presented herewith a diagram indicating the 

various major fields in which standing committees have been 
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appointed from the beginning of the National Conference in 
1874 (omitted in publication). While this is only a rough 
classification it shows in a fairly dependable way that com- 
mittees have been appointed to study chiefly poor relief and 
medical charities, the insane and mental defectives, the care 
of criminals, dependent and neglected children, problems of 
supervision and administration, the organization of private out- 
door relief, and certain general social problems. The dia- 
gram reveals many interesting facts about the continuity of 
study in these different fields. For example, there is an ap- 
parent recent tendency to treat large social problems as well 
as the technical methods of charitable administration. In the 
more restricted field under this committee several valuable dis- 
cussions occur upon statistics and legislation, but the greater 
amount of attention has been given to the development of the 
principles and incidents of state supervision and later of 
central administration of state institutions. It is significant 
that most of the discussion in this field has had to do with 
state supervision and administration, for until the last decade 
or two the state has been the unit of government to which 
popular attention has been chiefly devoted. But with the 
recent growth of cities and development of social problems of 
cities it is safe to prophesy the ascendancy in our discussions of 
questions relating to municipal supervision and administra- 
tion. 

There have been a few statements about municipal chari- 
ties and corrections, and of these the report of Mr. Folks in 
1898 is by far the most extensive and important. The lack 
of attention to this division of the subject is not surprising 
when it is remembered that most of the textbooks on mu- 
nicipal government have appeared within the last ten years. 
As to county supervision and administration very little 
helpful discussion occurs. A few interesting experiments in 
practical administration have been made, as in the organiza- 
tion of county boards of visitors, and the improvement of town- 
ship outdoor relief. But the county is a loose administrative 
area rather than a homogeneous unit as is the city, and there 
is need of discussion of forms of supervision and administra- 
tion especially adapted to it. Finally, there has been an oc- 
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easional reference to federal supervision of charities and cor- 
rections. The most extensive of these is Professor Folwell’s 
plea in 1901 for a national clearing house in this field. This 
subject is worthy of much fuller treatment because of the 
growing tendency toward centralization in our government. 
Much of the backwardness and many of the occasional relapses 
of state administration of charities and corrections could be 
prevented by a well organized national bureau. It is evident, 
then, that for all the important units of government there 
remain many vital unsolved problems of supervision and ad- 
ministration. 

Not only has public supervision and administration in the 
past meant chiefly state supervision and administration, but the 
discussion has revolved about certain well known classes of 
public institutions. But we may well ask, are there not other 
problems of charity and correction which need public con- 
trol and supervision? The following-named questions, for ex- 
ample, while not being unknown in our discussions, are not 
often treated from the standpoint of public supervision and 
administration: the support of anti-tuberculosis work, in- 
eluding educational propaganda; state or city supervision of 
general hospitals; hospital social service and after-care work, 
as well as public responsibility for the inmates of all classes of 
institutions after their discharge; central supervision of 
juvenile court work,—a virgin field in most states. The ques- 
tion of central control of local jails calls loudly for solution. 
The matter of public outdoor relief, which some thought had 
been forcibly ejected over a decade ago, seems to be still open 
for discussion. And, finally, there are many police functions 
relating to housing, the supervision of morality, the preven- 
tion and control of vice, ete., which have appeared first as 
city problems, and which hereafter will certainly be discussed 
with propriety in connection with the supervision and ad- 
ministration of charitable and correctional work. 


Old Problems Have Changed. 


Moreover, if we take any single problem of supervision 
and administration that has been discussed customarily in this 
section, it is questionable whether or not our former con- 
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clusions are still satisfactory. Our ideas of the function of the 
public authority in respect to these problems have undergone 
many changes, one of which is shown in the present attitude 
that the state should plan to care for the dependent, defective 
and delinquent classes in a comprehensive way. If the state 
is to assume the control of the entire burden of feebleminded- 
ness, for example, can we define our ideals in terms of a certain 
number of institutions of given capacity, of certain schemes 
of popular education, ete., ending with a practical budget which 
we may reasonably expect the state to invest? For this and 
any other of the special problems, what is the present division 
of investment and effort between public and private agencies, 
between local and general areas, and between preventive and 
remedial work? What would the ideal division be? If most 
states should change their method of control of the crime prob- 
lem from local to state auspices, for example, they could with 
the expenditure of little additional money accomplish much 
more in the way of reform. In this day of bond issues com- 
munities are beginning to look the matter of complete care of 
these problems squarely in the face. 

So it is apparent that the proportions and nature of many 
very old problems of public supervision and administration are 
changing. We are surrounded with an unsettled outlook. It 
is probable that present forms of supervisory and adminis- 
trative boards do not represent an ultimate development. The 
report of this committee in 1909 shows a surprising variety 
in the organization of state boards, and every passing legis- 
lature imposes new duties and functions. And supervision and 
administration in cities is clearly in the experimental state. 


Important Unsolved Problems. 


One of the best indications of the present developmental 
condition of public supervisory and administrative work is 
the existence of many unsolved problems im this field. Among 
these are the following: 

1. The problem of standardizing types and methods of 
treatment of dependency, defectiveness and delinquency. The 
wide variety in treatment of similar cases under different juris- 
dictions is well known. These differences should be ironed out, 
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and we should use the results of recent research in giving new 
definitions to these types. 

2. The problem of maintaining ideal relationships be- 
tween public and private charities. One of the most recent 
practical movements in this direction has been the require- 
ment that certain charitable organizations be licensed by the 
state boards of charity. The growth of this quasi-public idea 
regarding private charities is shown further in the work of 
charities endorsement. The number of public institutions in 
the country slightly exceeds that of private institutions, and 
the volume of work they do is probably considerably in excess. 
But the facts and statistics should be worked out more ac- 
curately than is possible at the present time, and the principles 
of proper relationships between the two should be stated more 
specifically than has yet been done. We have scarcely begun to 
reap the advantages that are to be gained from effective re- 
ciprocal relationships between public and private charities. 

3. The problem, already mentioned, of guarantying ade- 
quate, comprehensive treatment of pauperism, defectiveness 
and crime. This requires as much correlation of existing 
agencies as it does an increase of expenditures. It must be 
solved if the program of eugenics and social control is to suc- 
ceed. 

4. The problem of furnishing a maximum of normal life 
and training to inmates of institutions,—of de-institutional- 
izing the institution. <A visitor from Mars would probably put 
down the ‘‘inmate’’ as a new species of genus homo. 

5. The problem of adopting more direct and effective 
means of prevention. Several expedients have already been 
tried. One of the most significant has been the extension of 
the police power through the operation of public boards of 
supervision and administration. The Board of Public Welfare 
of Kansas City, Missouri, for example, not only administers 
the public charitable and correctional institutions, but in a 
limited way it supervises the activities of people at large so as 
to prevent the increase of the classes needing special care. 

6. Many technical problems relating to the operation of 
institutions, ranging from the question of uniformity of no- 
menclature in the diagnosis of insanity to that of the best 
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type of boiler plant for an institution of a given size; matters 
of organization and management, of employment, of archi- 
tecture and arrangement, of financial support, of up-to-date 
accountancy, statistics and publicity, of dietetics and sanita- 
tion, and of recreation and occupation of inmates. Scarcely 
any of these questions has been thoroughly worked out, and 
yet after the long experience of this and other countries in 
the conduct of various types of institutions we should be pro- 
ceeding with greater precision and efficiency. And on account 
of the general public interest in these institutions these are 
matters to be studied chiefly by the central supervisory and 
administrative authority. 


Il. 


Organization and Maintenance of State and City Supervisory 
and Administrative Boards. 


It has been pointed out that the two main purposes to be 
subserved by a public supervisory or administrative organiza- 
tion are efficiency in operation and participation of the people. 
The following propositions are intended to indicate important 
principles according to which these two ends are to be attained: 

A. As to efficiency. 

1. There is an undeniable advantage in a certain degree 
of technical unity among charitable and correctional institu- 
tions—the ‘‘big business’’ idea in this field. 

2. The public supervisory or administrative authority 
should be so organized as to secure the most effective relation- 
ships with other branches and agencies of government,—the 
courts, the public schools, the financial or auditing department, 
research departments of universities, the legislature, ete. For 
example, in passing on appropriations to institutions legislative 
authority must be largely delegated respecting arrangement 
of items and amounts. What is the most advantageous form 
of supervisory or administrative organization for this purpose? 

3. There are many questions relating to technical and 
social efficiency of public institutions which unfortunately are 
too often ignored in annual and biennial reports. It should be 
demonstrated to the public constantly just wherein their in- 
vestment is paying. The public supervisory or administrative 
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authority should be such as to get at these matters of practical 
efficiency. 


4. The simplest form of state or city government would 
provide for direct control over the system of public charities 
and corrections by the chief executive. Yet there are dif- 
ficulties on the other side of the question the chief of which is 
danger of partisan political control. Hence means have been 
devised to interfere with directness of control by the chief 
executive, such as the plan of civil service. Ordinarily the 
will of the people respecting the operation of their institutions 
cannot be registered at the polls, for governors and mayors are 
elected on other issues. But until a scheme can be devised 
for the expression of the popular will in these matters, or 
unless established custom is strong enough to prevent political 
abuses, measures interfering with direct control by the chief 
executive are justifiable. 

5. The central authority should maintain an organic re- 
lationship to the work supervised or controlled. Amateurish- 
ness and misunderstanding on the part of public boards have 
been fruitful of much waste. 

B. As to participation of the people. 

1. Frequently as it is used, the word ‘‘supervision’’ is 
given the greatest variety of meanings by workers in this field. 
One of the most important elements of supervision in aiding 
participation of the people in charitable and correctional work 
is that inspections shall be made and reported and facts and 
statistics published in such a way as to cultivate popular 
criticism. 

2. It is desirable that, whatever the form of the central 
supervisory or administrative authority may be, it shall be a 
developer of public opinion. There are so many obvious needs 
in this field in most states that it is not necessary for central 
boards to advocate doubtful measures of reform. Anticipation 
of new needs and popularization of methods of meeting them 
is a function of the established administrative or supervisory 
organization. Officials in this field should be leaders of public 
thought, not followers. [lustrations are too numerous to re- 
quire mentioning. Bulletins, press articles, state conferences 
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of charities and correction, officers’ conferences, public ad- 
dresses, and many other effective means ought to be used. 

3. In order to increase the amount of popular participa- 
tion in charitable and correctional work through personal 
service and experience, effort should be made by the authori- 
ties of both public and private institutions and agencies to 
interest as large a number of men and women as possible in 
carrying on their work. 

4. It is difficult to maintain a purely supervisory or 
criticizing body, for it must be supported from the public 
treasury. Legislatures are ordinarily reluctant to appropriate 
much money for such ‘‘overhead fixtures.’’ Honest criticism 
will always stir up opposition. Yet this does not obviate ‘‘the 
continuing need for an independent citizen agency’’ in this 
field. So it is in many instances desirable that in addition to 
their advisory functions public boards of supervision take on 
general administrative functions, as in the case of child saving 
work, the adjustment of pauper settlement disputes, ete. 

The question of specific forms of supervision and admin- 
istration in cities is to be treated in a special report for this 
committee by Mr. Howe. There are fundamental differences 
between the city and the state as units of government. City 
governments have more immediate relationships to the people 
governed, and therefore boards can be created having more di- 
rect control over the individual. This fact is recognized in the 
board of public welfare movement. Early forms of city gov- 
ernment followed those of state government closely, but there 
has been a change in this regard, and there is no necessity for 
cities to copy the state forms of supervisory and administrative 
boards. At present there are many diverse tendencies in city 
government, in which the end sought is efficiency. The scheme 
of public supervision and administration of charities and cor- 
rections should harmonize with principles of city government 
now being worked out. 


There is need of considerable research as to public super- 
vision and administration in counties. That there are many 
difficulties in the use of present methods is evident from our 
unsuccessful treatment of misdemeanants and loose methods of 
poor relief in counties. Although heretofore the county has 
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tended to follow the state in form of charitable and correc- 
tional organization, it has been suggested that it try the mu- 
nicipal scheme, for example, by creating a county board of 


public welfare. 
Ii. 


Conclusions. 


We should examine carefully the basis of organization of 
our institutions of charity and correction. All boards of super- 
vision and administration represent a delegation of executive 
authority, as the simplest form would be the governor or mayor 
and the public institution only under its superintendent. It 
is plain that the public interest in the maintenance of public 
systems of charity and correction is a unit, and undivided. We 
should get a new vision of unity in this work. We have long 
known of the actual interrelatedness of the special social 
classes, and there is beginning to occur in the law a recognition 
of this complex basis of social disease. There is a compelling 
need, therefore, of co-ordination of forces for the work of 
eugencis and social control. 

Not only is unity needed, hut there must be more compre- 
hensive, scientific analysis of our problems. We should know 
what is needed to be done, and should study the direction and 
effectiveness of public efforts. Lack of social determination 
and persistency, and of well-adapted governmental expedients, 
rather than want of money, is delaying the adequate public 
treatment of social problems. It is particularly the function— 
and opportunity—of the public supervisory and administrative 
officials to consider these facts. 

There is a demand for forms of government which secure 
both efficiency in matters of technical administration and the 
fullest possible participation of the people. For various rea- 
sons public institutions and agencies do not ordinarily use the 
most effective and least wasteful methods. On the other hand, 
the people not only do not co-operate with their officials in 
the work of public institutions, but they usually are entirely 
ignorant of the subject. 


Communities Should be Awakened. 
We need to shift the campaign largely to the development 
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of community consciousness in the treatment of social prob- 
lems. Our institutions now have only the most formal and 
ill-adjusted relationships to the communities whose problems 
they are founded to combat. Yet true social correction is ex- 
pressed in only a low form by the erection of an institution and 
segregation therein of paupers, defectives or criminals. We 
must face the fundamental question of community morality. 

Better training and greater group coherence of officials and 
employees in this field are needed. There are probably be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 men and women connected with the 
operation of public and private institutions in the United 
States, and high standards of efficiency should be defined and 
set for them. 

This report, being based on experience and observation, is 
intended to furnish material both for practical administration 
and for further discussion in this Conference. We should be 
careful that the lines of debate be drawn on constructive issues. 

A word to the West: The state faces grave responsibilities 
in respect to the weaker classes. Statistics of their extent 
among the population are well known. New states and com- 
munities should equip themselves properly to attack these prob- 
lems, and should make their plans on the basis of complete 
control. Had the states of the East followed this method dur- 
ing the last fifty years their burdens would be only a fraction 
as great as they are now. By wise organization many of the 
economic and social problems which accompany large popula- 
tions may be avoided. The planning of cities, housing and 
sanitary laws, regulations respecting education and labor, the 
establishment of playgrounds and systems of medical inspec- 
tion, as well as the supervision and administration of institu- 
tions of charity and correction, constitute scientific tasks, and 


there should be properly organized public bureaus to attend 
to them. 


PUBLIC CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS IN WASHINGTON. 


Mrs. Anna Y. Reed, Ph. D., Seattle, Washington. 


The state of Washington has not been sufficiently fortunate to 
escape its share of responsibility for the care of those classes of hu- 
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manity, which, scattered throughout our country and the entire civilized 
world, are arresting the wheels of social, industrial, mental, moral and 
physical progress and are entailing a heavy burden upon our already 
overburdened tax payers. The dependent, defective and delinquent 
are with us, as they are with you, and will be with us, as they will 
be with you, for many years to come. Under the title, charities and 
corrections, we have been discussing their problems for forty years, aud 
under the same title, we shall probably continue to discuss them for more 
than forty years to come. It is my privilege, this evening, to present, 
as well as I am able, the system of charities and corrections under 
which our state is attempting to solve present problems, and to discuss 
the preparation which it is making for the solution of such other prob- 
lems as the future may bring forth. 


System of Charities and Corrections. 


The public charities and corrections of Washington include all those 
state, county and municipal institutions which care for mental, moral 
and physical defectives. There is no public system of outdoor relief, 
other than that established by the Mother’s Pension Act, and the system 
of financial aid under the supervision of the county charity commis- 
sioners. Our city charity organizations and our semi-public institu- 
tions are practically private philanthropies. 

State, or centralized control, as defined in the committee report, is 
limited to one class of public institutions—state institutions. 

County institutions are controlled and supervised, theoretically at 
least, by the county commissioners. It has been my observation, how- 
ever, that most of the investigating and recommending has been dele- 
gated to the grand jury. 

On June twenty-second, the latest findings of our grand jury, relative 
to county affairs, were published. A few of the recommendations will 
suffice to indicate its methods, the character of its work, and its stand- 
ards for testing efficiency. No corruption was found, not even the traces 
of graft, but there was a tendency to “log rolling.” Public institutions, 
in the main, were found to be satisfactorily conducted—a few criticisms 
and suggestions for improvement were made. Certain charges, which 
the grand jury had neither time nor inclination to investigate, were re- 
ferred to the prosecuting attorney's office. The investigation ended by 
insisting that one of the three commissioners resign, or be recalled, and 
by inviting a second, the chairman, to resign, not because of any per- 
sonal disqualifications, but because as the minority member of the 
board he was opposing his colleagues and hindering team work. Team 
work is most desirable, and the machinery of government will always 
run more smoothly if board members are of one accord, but the value 
of the minority member is too apparent to allow such a basis for resigna- 
tion to receive public endorsement. 

What is the influence of such a report upon the public and upon 
public institutions? Very little, if any, upon either. Possibly officials 
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who are grafting, practicing corruption and playing politics, can graft 
and corrupt and play politics just a little more securely for the next 
eleven months, unless an election intervenes. So far as the general pub- 
lic is concerned, the report is not even read. To be sure, it is printed 
in full in all the daily papers, but it is not printed until after glaring 
headlines and clever editorial interpretation have so blinded the eyes 
and muddled the intelligence of our gullible public that few ever reach 
the text of the report, or use their own intelligence to interpret it ac- 
cording to its real meaning. Each reader depends upon the editorial 
interpretation offered by his, or her, favorite newspaper. As each news- 
paper interprets such reports in the manner best calculated to boost its 
own game, political or other, the press is usually satisfied. 

With just twenty-four hours in which to digest the report of the 
grand jury on county affairs, on June 23rd, after six weeks of strenuous 
work, the report of the efficiency committee of the city council gave us 
an example of the class of supervision exercised over municipal institu- 
tions. Responsibility for city institutions is shifted about from the 
shoulders of the mayor, chief of police, park department, health de- 
partment and grand jury, to the shoulders of the city council, and vice 
versa. In neither county nor municipality is there any organized sys- 
tem of scientific administration, inspection or investigation. There are 
no definite standards of efficiency, no fixed responsibility for present 
conditions and no intelligent plan for future progress. 

Were Washington the only state which I had ever called my home, 
were it the only state in which I had studied social problems, and 
were I speaking to a general audience, rather than to one composed of 
social workers, I might be inclined, in the presence of the represen- 
tatives of so many other states, to omit this severe censure of our 
county and municipal system, but I know that your state is no better 
than mine, your public conscience no less guilty than is ours, and 
your responsibility for a change in methods no less great than is ours. 
The public is responsible for its system of charities and corrections, but 
so accustomed have we become to this condition of affairs that we do 
not realize what we are tolerating. The jail system of our entire country 
is a disgrace to American civilization, but we shall not improve this 
system until we realize our disgrace; not until we make an individual 
effort, state by state, and a united effort as a nation. 

Inasmuch as the subject of public charities and corrections, in its 
various phases, is too comprehensive for the time allotment, and inas- 
much as two section meetings have been set aside for municipal charities 
and welfare boards I shall confine myself, except for incidental men- 
tion, to the presentation of our system of charities and corrections in 
vogue in state institutions, and to the advantages which would accrue, 
both to the public and to the beneficiaries, were we to extend our system 
of centralized control to include county and municipality, and to include 


centralized and efficient supervision as well as centralized adminis- 
tration. 
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Administration of State Institutions. 


Washington cares for its wards in eleven state institutions—three 
hospitals for the insane, two soldiers’ homes, a school each for the deat 
and blind, a state training school for both sexes, an institution for feeble- 
minded, a reformatory for men, and a penitentiary for both sexes. The 
last legislature passed a bill appropriating $125,000 for the segregation of 
the sexes in the state training school and we hope soon to add, as our 
twelfth institution, a thoroughly modern state school for girls. 

Administration of these institutions is vested in the State Board 
of Control, appointed by the governor, subject to confirmation by the 
senate. Remuneration is $3,000 per annum. The law imposes no quali- 
fications, professional or otherwise, and the governor is absolutely un- 
hampered in his choice, except for the requirement that not more than 
two members shall be of the same political faith. It is not necessary 
to explain that this law was placed upon our statute books, as it was 
upon those of many other states, in the days when party transfers were 
less easily secured and less freely utilized; in the days when party plat- 
forms ignored social issues; in the days when public office followed 
political support just as surely and just as logically as night followed 
day. The platforms of two of our political parties, reinforced by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s inaugural address, are sufficient proof that the day has al- 
ready dawned when executives will be judged by one standard only— 
by the account rendered the public in the interests of humanity. 

It is true that our committee report reiterates the old warning re- 
garding partisan political control and the danger of executive political 
abuse, but it seems to me we have less to fear from executive political 
abuse than we have from executive professional ignorance. No man is 
as interested in the success of his own administration as is the executive, 
and were he not interested in the social welfare of the state, per se, 
diplomacy has played too large a part in the training of most of our 
executives for them to so far lose their cunning as to sacrifice these 
most modern of all political problems to partisan political control. On 
the other hand, few of our executives are students of social problems, 
and hence they do not realize that the functions of the board of control 
are specialized and varied, and that modern scientific progress is mak- 
ing them more so. There is, undoubtedly, too much of a tendency to 
select untrained men for these positions, and to change the membership 
so often that the state loses the benefit of accumulated experience. What 
our charities and corrections need is not non-partisan, nor bi-partisan, 
nor even tri-partisan control; not democratic, nor republican, nor pro- 
gressive control, nor any combination of the three, but efficient, trained, 
scientific control. This guaranteed, none need question the basis of ap- 
pointment, let it be political if it will. 

In addition to the supervision exercised by the board of control. 
it has become our custom, at each session of the legislature, to provide 
for the investigation of at least one institution. Such investigations are 
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usually political in origin; instigated by those who are long on suspicion 
and short on facts, or by discharged employees; conducted by men who 
have neither knowledge of, nor experience in, institutional affairs and 
would not recognize efficiency if they should find it. Investigations of 
this kind do not have the confidence of thoughtful people, they serve no 
useful purpose, are an expensive luxury for the tax payer, and are 
often exceedingly detrimental to the institution under fire. There is 
a way to investigate, and a way not to investigate. Legislative inves- 
tigation is unquestionably one of the ways not to investigate and we 
may unhesitatingly condemn it as a method without place in modern 
philanthropy. The sooner our state, and your state, find a more in- 
telligent substitute the better. 


Mechanism of Administration. 


This, in a general way, outlines the public machinery which has been 
established for the control and supervision of state, county and mu- 
nicipal charities and corrections. Let us now turn to the mechanism of 
administration and consider the effectiveness of the machinery and 
the results of its operation. 

It is obvious that any system of charities and corrections which is in 
harmony with modern progress should have a two-fold purpose; for its 
immediate aim, the relief of present distress and the protection of present 
society at the least cost consistent with efficiency; for its ultimate aim, 
the elimination of the defective, dependent and delinquent. In order 
to accomplish these objects, our institutions must be so administered 
as to promote the welfare and happiness of our public wards, and 
they must be so studied that whatever of crime, insanity and disease 
may be found to be preventable may be removed. Their functions must 
not only be custodial, but also remedial and constructive. Methods of 
administration must be not only technically efficient, but also socially 
efficient. 


Custodial Function. 


The efficient and economical management of public institutions is an 
important matter, but there is great danger that the saving of nickels 
and dimes be regarded as the cardinal virtue of management. In many 
instances, the business and professional management may be considered 
as two distinct functions; in others they overlap to such an extent that 
no dividing line is possible. The outside management of the institutions 
includes such items as handling the maintenance, building and amuse- 
ment funds, awarding contracts, establishing a uniform system of ac- 
counting, and caring for the physical plant. These are some of the 
strictly business demands made upon the Board of Control. One of the 
most important items of inside management, one which combines both 
business and professional knowledge, is food consumption. Contracting 
for, purchasing, checking, testing and storing supplies are business 
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problems. Study of the nutritive value of foods, in order to select for 
the various types of institutions the kinds and proportions best adapted 
to their needs, and at the same time the most economical for the state, 
is largely a professional problem and, in a well regulated system, should 
not longer be a matter of experimentation. It is a problem which should 
be settled by the Board of Control and not left to the varying judgment 
of superintendents. 

Prior to making a study of institutional life in Washington and 
Oregon, I made every effort to provide myself with data and means for 
judging the nutritive value and character of the diet of our institutions, 
compared with accepted dietary standards. More than that, after visiting 
the institutions, watching the preparation of food, noting the quality, 
quantity and waste, and the methods of cooking and serving, copies of all 
menus, together with the personal observations made, were sent to one 
of our federal experts for his judgment and advice. Final conclusions 
on this phase of our administrative system were—that food consump- 
. tion is not a matter of professional study in Washington, but, with the 
exception of two institutions, we are maintaining a standard which con- 
forms remarkably well with that approved by expert dietitians. In 
one of our institutions the menu did not meet accepted standards; in 
another it was more expensive for the state than was necessary in order 
to obtain equally good results. 


No effort was made to study the purely business side of such in- 
stitutional problems unless it affected the well being of the inmates. 
However, familiarity with the reports on methods of fiscal control pub- 
lished by experts for other states, knowledge that 90 per cent. of the 
butter fell below contract specifications in my old home state, that much 
of the meat fell below specifications in several, but only ten out of 
twenty-eight samples of food supplies proved satisfactory under chemical 
analysis in another, led me to question if our state might not have some 
weak points in this respect as well as other states. 

So far as the physical plant is concerned, I found no fire escapes, 
no fire alarm, and no fire drill in one of the institutions housing children. 
In another the equipment was provided, but drill was neglected, At one 
of the hospitals for the insane electric lights went out at 10 o’clock, be- 
cause of the expense of all-night service. At the same institution the 
power house is located within the quadrangle housing inmates. Danger 
from fire or explosion, wear and tear of the noise on the nerves of 
both officials and patients, and the unpleasantness of smoke might just 
as well have been avoided by the selection of a different location. 
Should there be a fire in this institution at night, with only lantern light 
to aid in removing the patients, it would be too late to decide that a 
small dynamo and all-night lighting was an economy for the state. 

Barring a few items, of which I have not hesitated to mention the 
worst, we would be justified in concluding that the inmates of our state 
institutions are well fed, well housed, and well clothed in comparison 
with accepted standards and the standards of other states. It is the 
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greatest misfortune that our system of centralized control does not 
extend to county and municipality. The same material needs are to be 
found in all institutions alike, the same standards of efficiency are ap- 
plicable to all, and the same studies could be utilized for the advance- 
ment of all. In many instances, the same methods of administration 
could be employed. 


Remedial Functions. 


Were we willing to utilize our institutions for custodial work only, 
were we willing to ignore the statement of the committee report 
that social correction is expressed in a low form by the mere erection of 
institutions and the housing therein of the state wards, we might readily 
agree that the primary essentials of supervision were already established 
in Washington. But realizing, as we do, that the needs of our state 
and modern progress both demand that the functions of our institu- 
tions be remedial and constructive, as well as custodial, we must esti- 
mate the ultimate efficiency of our system by other than purely relief 
work. The greatest remedial function of the institution is to heal, to 
correct and to educate. If we fail to place at the head of our institu- 
tions men who are specialists, each in his own line; if we fail to recog- 
nize that the work of the social psychologist is just as important as that 
of the physician ; if we fail to secure the best educational and vocational 
experts for our reformatories and training schools, we are tinkering 
with the very lives of our charges. 


As a matter of fact, the purpose of any modern training schoo! is 
educational ; its conduct should be educational and it should be so con- 
sidered by the public. Our institution is largely penal and reforma- 
tory in character and conduct, and it is so considered by the public. I 
wonder what may be the character and conduct of your training school? 

How, let me ask, does the state training school differ in purpose 
from the city parental school, or the city schools for delinquents? Both 
of these are integral parts of the public school system. There is but one 
difference—the state school is an evolution from the old prison system 
and clings to its old characteristics; the city schools are an evolution 
from the public school system and share in its modern progress. Both 
systems should be doing the same class of work, but they are not. Where 
the city school is directed with the greatest skill and keenest insight 
into the specific needs of the individual child, where the remedial and 
constructive side is constantly uppermost, the state school has no edu- 
eational standards, no educational supervision and the custodial func- 
tion is ever to the fore. No institution can do remedial work if it does 
not know what it is trying to remedy, and neither our officials, nor our 
public, have ever dreamed of the magnificent preventive and construc- 
tive possibilities of a well managed state school. 
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Quite recently one of our eastern courts was obliged to decide 
whether a child who was committed to a state training school had been 
committed to a penal and reform institution, or to an educational insti- 
tution. It decided in favor of the educational institution. When our 
courts begin to be progressive it is about time for the rest of the coun- 
try to wake up. I suspect we have judges in Washington who are in- 
telligent and progressive enough to make the same decision and if there 
were publicity enough attached they might be quite heroes. Whether 
our legislative bodies would be progressive enough to appreciate such 
a decision is open to question. Our bill, establishing the State School 
for Girls, which was introduced at the last session of the legislature, was 
drawn as an educational bill, its provisions were educational and were 
intended to remedy many of the defects in the present system. We had 
asked to have this bill referred to the educational committee. It was 
read, so referred, and so printed. After a brief interval, the chairman 
of the penal and reformatory committee came to the sponsor for the 
bill and requested him to re-refer it to the penal and reformatory com- 
mittee, remarking that it was a discourtesy to him to allow it to go to 
the educational committee. His colleague, with a proper apology for 
the discourtesy, withdrew the bill and had it re-referred to the penal 
and reformatory committee. Were this not so serious a reflection on 
the intelligence of the legislature, it might be ludicrous. 

Social workers are always interested in the seemly deportment of 
our lawmaking bodies, and even the dullest of our number realizes that 
there were several serious breaches of etiquette at Olympia last winter. 
We would hardly concede, however, that the most flagrant discourtesy 
was the referring of an educational bill to an educational committee. 

The same question arises with reference to the purpose of the schools 
for the blind and the deaf. Is charity the purpose of these institutions? 
Why most certainly not. Their purpose is exactly the same as that 
of the day schools for deaf and blind, which are, again, an integral 
part of the public school system. There are serious preventive and con- 
structive problems in connection with the subject of blindness and 
deafness, and the state school and the city school should work together 
toward the best professional solution of these problems. 

The public is responsible, not only for the purpose of its institu- 
tions, but also for seeing that their location is such that their purpose 
may best be realized. The location of the school for the blind at Van- 
couver was one of the greatest blunders that the state has ever made in 
this line. Limiting the area of location for the State School for Girls 
was another of the same kind, but in the latter case it was made in the 
full blaze of twentieth century knowledge and is absolutely inexcusable. 

In the course of conversation, a young boy at the school for the 
blind, with the hopefulness which is one of youth’s greatest blessings, 
said to me: “You know, Mrs. Reed, I do not always expect to be blind. 
I can see if I can have a doctor.” Pursuing the subject, I learned that 
the child had consulted one of our best Seattle oculists and had been 
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encouraged to believe that care would restore his sight. Had the loca- 
tion of the school permitted, the oculist would gladly have donated his 
services. I wonder if the public ever stops to ask what special treatment 
the children in its institutions need, and where they are to get it. Sup- 
pose that this boy were your child? 

But this was not all. I was told that the city of our sister state, 
which is naturally the geographical municipal center for Vancouver, 
had offered medical attention gratis, and that this offer had been refused 
by our authorities because Portland was on the wrong side of the river. 
There should be neither right nor wrong side of a river when the eye- 
sight of a child is at stake. Either we should accept the offer of Port- 
land, and be ready to return it, as it is given, in the service of hu- 
manity, or we should locate our institutions where the inmates may 
have proper medical attention, from residents of Washington cities. 

I think it would be well if the committee report for next year, 
in the section where it mentions gubernatorial political abuse, would try 
to incorporate some suggestion for checking legislative political abuse, 
and increasing legislative intelligence. We can trust our governors, in 
Washington, better than we can trust our legislatures. In fact there is 
plenty of prima facie evidence that individual intelligence in Washing- 
ton is more intelligent than collective intelligence; that individual re- 
sponsibility is more responsible than collective responsibility. 

Were there time I should like to speak of the expert service needed 
in selecting our institutional libraries, looking after our parole system, 
studying the cost of crime and the probable advantages of a centralized 
probation system, minimizing the dangers from feeble-mindedness, and 
many other problems, all of which are professional, partly remedial and 
partly constructive. 

Conclusions. 

I have tried to outline, briefly, the system of charities and cor- 
rections in use in Washington and its political sub-division and to men- 
tion some of our problems. We have seen that neither county nor mu- 
nicipality has any system of either supervision or administration which 
is worthy of the name. The responsibility and duty of the public is per- 
fectly evident and needs no discussion. I trust we shall receive some 
valuable assistance from the section meetings which are discussing this 
problem during the conference. 

Our state, in the establishment of a central board of control, has 
proceeded in the right direction and is in harmony with both the accepted 
theory and the best practice of the country. By this board, much has 
been done toward placing the outside management of our institutions 
upon a business basis. If, in any line, we do not have an efficient and 
economical administration of business affairs it is not because our sys- 
tem is wrong, or because we are in need of further legislation, but be- 
cause of weakness in administration. 

In problems of inside management, such as food consumption, select- 
ing and utilizing libraries, organizing and supervising an educational 
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system, and establishing modern and effective parole systems, our boards 
and superintendents are inclined to rely too much upon their own judg- 
ment. In many of these lines expert opinion is at the disposal of the 
state and should be secured without delay. 


As the fundamental object of the conference is advancement in social 
welfare, I have chosen, this evening, to mention the defects of our in- 
stitutions, rather than to praise their virtues. Had I felt that it was 
more compatible with the purpose of this meeting, I could as well have 
told you of the modern educational system which we are establishing 
at our reformatory; of the sanitary conditions at our penitentiary; of 
the constantly increasing usefulness of our institution for the feeble- 
minded under the direction of a tireless and devoted superintendent ; 
I could have shown you that our hospitals for the insane were worthy of 
the confidence of thinking people, or I might have told you that in no in- 
stitution of the country have I found higher moral standards and more 
effective training for highminded citizenship than in our school for the 
deaf. I might also have said a word about the happy home circle which 
I so greatly admired in the Oregon school for the blind, or called at- 
tention to the work accomplished in the same state in its school for the 
deaf. All of these points have been mentioned in the printed reports 
and can be read by those who have sufficient interest. On the whole 
I am proud of the institutions of Washington. They are compre- 
hensively free from political influence; with one or two exceptions well 
trained professional superintendents are in charge, and in most cases, 


they are meeting the changing conception of the purpose of institutional 
life fairly successfully. 


The problems of preventive and constructive philanthropy are, natur- 
ally, very largely city problems. If our city corrections are breeding 
places of crime, our state institutions will continue to be filled no mat- 
ter how many state agencies we may institute for remedial and con- 
structive philanthropy. If our city maternity homes are refuges of 
crime, the state may combat the social evil in vain and continue to 
build institutions for the blind and the feeble-minded. Maternity homes 
and baby homes should not be allowed to operate without a state license, 
and I say this in spite of the fact that one of our representatives has 
recently stated that Washington is licensing everything that it is possible 
to license, and taxing everything that is left over. 


The field of charity is indivisible. As the states are, so the nation 
will be, and as the cities are so the state will be. Advancement or retro- 
gression in the future will depend largely upon the manner in which 
our social problems are handled by our municipalities. 


When we leave our system of control, we find that state supervision, 
as defined in the committee report, a broad governmental supervision, 
including all existing charities and corrections, public, semi-public, and 
private; a supervision extending into the constantly widening field of 
social reconstruction, is non-existent in Washington. Our state has 
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not yet taken an inventory of its responsibilities in the line of 
philanthropy ; it does not realize how much it has to supervise, or how 
rapidly the field is widening, which, sooner or later, must be covered 
by both administration and supervision. It does not seem possible that 
we can progress, as we should, along constructive lines, until we have 
evolved some system to meet the social needs which we are now neglect- 
ing, and to guide in solving the social problems of the future. A system 
which can furnish leadership to go hand in hand with the business 
leadership furnished by the board of control; one that can take an active 
and responsible part in constructive legislation and the conservation of 
humanity ; one that can advise with the board of control and the super- 
intendents; one that can interest and educate public opinion, and guide 
and stimulate original research. 

The form of supervision does not matter, provided it be all inclusive 
and adapted to the needs of the state. The most generally approved 
form, at present, is probably a state board of charities, but no state has 
yet found an entirely satisfactory solution of the problem. 

One of our institutions, the reformatory at Monroe, has had a 
separate board of managers. From the fact that this is the only cor- 
rectional institution in the state which has a modern educational sys- 
tem, an organized and efficient parole system, and a professional study 
class for employees; from the fact that it was the only correctional in- 
stitution in whose bookcases I found the best modern works on penology 
and criminology and on whose library tables were the best periodicals 
on delinquency, I think we are justified in concluding that the advice 
and supervision of the second board has been of great benefit in increas- 
ing the efficiency of the institution along remedial and constructive 
lines. 

Membership in unpaid boards is often hard to secure, but when It is 
possible the state usually obtains services which money cannot buy. 
Those whose duties are advisory, recommendatory and critical will al- 
ways be subjected to more or less criticism. No one can afford to accept 
such a position who is unwilling to face issues squarely, or who lacks 
the courage of his convictions. Convictions should be acquired slowly 
for it has been well said that the courage required to uphold and en- 
force convictions is too precious to be wasted on superficial judgments 
or snapshot opinions. 

The establishment of state supervision is the greatest social need of 
our system in Washington. Under such a system many of the larger 
social problems, which we are not now solving, could be solved. Wash- 
ington is a progressive state—theft of this word by our third national 
party may be responsible for abrogation of the rule excluding politics 
from conference platforms, and I have all confidence that before the 
coming of another conference her executive and her people will have 
solved this problem, and will have established a supervisory system as 


modern in principle, and as practical in operation, as is our present ad- 
ministrative system. 
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ADDEESS. 


Hon. Ernest Lister, Governor of Washington. 


During the year 1900 I had the pleasure of being a member of 
the Conference held at Topeka, Kansas; and at a later date I was a 
member of the Conference held in Portland, Oregon. The papers of 
this evening are much the same as those that have been heard by you 
who have attended these Conferences in years gone by. They all show 
that there are great opportunities for improvement in the systems of man- 
agement of public and private institutions such as you are interested in. 
Looking back to the year 1900 and up to the present time I can see 
marked improvement in the management of public and private institu- 
tions. No doubt that has come about to a great extent on account of 


the work done by those who are gathered here tonight, and others en- 
gaged in like work. 


Bad Effects of Politics. 


Conferences of this kind are of great assistance in public institu- 
tional work, and will continue to be so. In the state of Washington 
we have to admit that we have not a perfect system. But we feel here 
that there has been improvement in recent years; and greater improve- 
ments will be made in the next few years. The trouble with the man- 
agement of our public institutions often is, as has been said, a desire to 
mix politics with the institution. No institution will be benefited, nor 
will those being cared for in the institution be benefited, if such institu- 
tion is used as a political institution. Neither will any such institu- 
tion be benefited by some one being held in a position because he has 
been there for a number of years, when he has never shown any ability 
to advance with the times. I believe that changes in public institutions 
are just as necessary on account of the second, as the first reason. I be- 
lieve that the tendency often is for those in charge of public institutions 
to feel that they have a position there on account of certain knowledge 
which they possess and which cannot be taken away from them. When 
the head of an institution gets that kind of a feeling the service he can 
render that institution has ceased to be the best. We must have in our 
public institutions those that are interested in the work of which they 
have charge ; those who are willing to spend night and day in endeavoring 
to improve conditions. With that kind of work, the day has about gone 
by in every state in our union when a public official is going to be re- 
moved for political reasons. 

We formerly had local boards for the management of public in- 
stitutions. That was not entirely satisfactory, the result being that 
to a great degree it made these institutions local rather than state in- 
. Stitutions. In 1897 the legislature passed a law creating what was 
known as the state board of audit and control That board con- 
sisted of five members, only one of whom received a salary, and he was 
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known as the commissioner of public institutions. I was honored by 
being the one member of the board receiving a salary, and acting as 
such commissioner. In 1901 the legislature passed a law creating a board 
of control with three members, each receiving a salary. That law still 
remains on our statute books. Two years I occupied the position of chair- 
man of the board of control. Other institutions have been added to 
the board, and I believe that from the best standpoint this board has 
been a success in almost every particular. A great deal of work has 
been done by this board in the management of the institutions along 
lines that we all are interested in. 


Public Should Be Better Informed. 


I feel this, however, that better results would come to the state 
institutions and to those confined in them if the people of the state felt 
more interested in these public institutions. Too often the people know 
nothing about the public institutions of the state, even though they may 
be located within a few miles of their home. That’s one of the troubles 
with the management of state institutions; the public does not know 
what the institutions stand for, nor what the state is conducting them 
for. I believe good results can be obtained and are obtained by frequent 
investigations of institutions by people other than the superintendents 
or the members of the board in charge. As chairman of the State Board 
of Control I always felt that institutions were receiving great benefit 
whenever the chief executive of the state took interest in them, visited 
them and went through the different departments. In the state of Wash- 
ington, while acting as chief executive, I desire to say to this audience 
gathered from all parts of the United States, that as its chief executive 
I have already frequently visited the institutions in charge of the Board 
of Control. 

It is a big proposition, the management of a state. The head of a 
state ought to know what the different departments of the state are 
doing. There is only one way to get that information, and that is to 
make a personal investigation. I have done that and expect to do it 
and know that such action will be encouraging to the heads of the in- 
stitutions. No head of an institution having the proper conception of 
his duties will take offense at any inspection or investigation on the 
part of any public official, or on the part of any committee of private 
citizens. 


Helpful Investigation. 


Another line that I have followed and expect to follow during the 
time I may be in public office, is to delegate to someone other than 
members of certain boards the investigation of certain institutions within 
the borders of the state. The idea is not to publish the fact that on a 
certain day a certain individual will be sent to a certain institution for 
the purpose of investigation; but whenever the time comes that it 
seems wise to have ap inspection made, I hope to call to my assistance 
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someone who understands the particular line in which I desire to have 
the investigation made, to make such investigation. Again I say the 
superintendent of any institution will be glad to have that kind of an 
investigation made, if he is doing his full duty by the institution. 

We have got beyond the point in the management of institutions 
where they are considered simply places for housing criminals, insane, 
or children whose parents fail to care for them. We are trying to re- 
form those who may have been sent to the penitentiary or reformatory ; 
and for those in the hospitals for insane everything is done to again 
fit them to take their place in life. These lines are different from the 
ones followed twenty-five or thirty years ago, and great advancement 
has been made. Parole laws of the state passed in recent years relating 
to our penitentiaries and reformatories have done and will continue to do 
great good. Today I signed the final release of about twenty inmates 
of our state penitentiary who have been out on parole for not less than 
six months, in some cases a year, and who have made good while out 
on parole. In the great majority of those cases there is no question in 
my mind but that those men will go out into the world and do their 
duty as citizens of this great country. There will be some mistakes 
made in the granting of paroles. That is to be expected. But it is 
better that an opportunity be given wherever feasible. If 75 per cent. 
make good as the result of the parole, I believe the state has done wisely 
in granting such parole. 


Sources of Public Institution Population. 


I think we might do a great work if we would spend a little more 
time in endeavoring to study the first causes of our social ills, rather 
than to be satisfied with curing them after trouble has come. The auto- 
mobile is possibly one of the greatest institutions of the age; but I think 
it has brought upon the different conferences of charities also a great 
duty. One of the greatest evils today in relation to the young people 
of any community in our state is the automobile joy riding. If the 
road house and the opportunities for joy riding were eliminated we would 
have fewer cases of boys and girls, young men and young women, getting 
into our public institutions as the result. In Tacoma last week two 
lives were lost from this cause alone. In Seattle we hear similar stories. 
What is true of Seattle and Tacoma is probably true of other cities. 
I believe our public officials could render great service if more strin- 
gent efforts were put forth to close all the road houses that cause trouble 
in this line. If the chief executive of the state of Washington has any 
power that will assist in doing that I will say to every official present 
here that I shall be glad to be called upon and will render assistance to 
the best of my ability. 

I believe that by trying to build up rather than tear down, trying 
to encourage public officials who are doing their duty, trying to help 
the heads of different institutions, great good is being done and will 
continue to be done in our state. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUNICIPAL CHARITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Stanley H. Howe, Educational Secretary of the Public Charities As- 
sociation of Pennsylwania, Philadelphia. 


The persistent influence of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction on the progress of municipal charities in the United States 
has been equaled only by its apparent indifference toward their develop- 
ment. Yearly discussions of the various problems of public charity have 
had their inevitable effect upon officials in city, county, and state and 
(which is more significant) upon the thinking citizens of the com- 
munities in which the Conferences have been held. Ideas formulated 
here have found their way into city charters and ideals inspired 
here have commanded recognition in new programs for community social 
service. Men and women educated here have, in increasing numbers, 
taken their places at the helm to guide municipalities in their enlarging 
work of social reconstruction. Yet, while this tremendous influence has 
been steadily at work, the Conference itself has not for fifteen years 
paused to witness its own works—to take retrospect on the development 
of municipal charities, to catalogue the results achieved, or to attempt 
to discover through the haze of incomplete facts and unestablished 
experiments some common measure of the services performed and some 
common vision of the promises yet to be fulfilled. 

When Mr. Homer Folks made his invaluable report on city and 
county charities to the National Conference in 1898 it was the general 
feeling that municipal charities had been conspicuous among the disap- 
pointments of American city government. Municipal charities were 
universally vastly inferior to state charities—less adequate, less scientific, 
less humane, and less free from partisan politics. “From what our 
eyes, ears, and noses have told us,” declared Mr. Folks fifteen years 
ago, “we know that city charities range in character from good to very 
bad, and that the number of the bad is discouragingly large.” 


Field Formerly Neglected. 

With few exceptions, the administration of public charity was in the 
hands of men who knew little, and felt less, about the human problems 
with which they had to deal. Public officials in general were as intol- 
erant of private charity workers as private workers were suspicious of 
officials. Community social service meant little more than a slot 
machine disbursement of public out-door relief and the indifferent 
operation of a county convenience commonly known as the almshouse. 
Classification of the socially inadequate was careless and crude; the 
insane, the feeble-minded, the epileptic, the inebriate, the tuberculous, 
the aged and infirm, were often herded together in a common dumping- 
ground. In the majority of cities, the municipal lodging-house was lo- 
cated in the basement of the city jail. Inebriety was still regarded as a 
crime rather than a disease. The fight against tuberculosis in city, county, 
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and state was yet to be begun. The first municipal bath or wash- 
house was yet to be constructed. City subsidies to private institutions 
were as generous as they were indiscriminate and unscientific. Most 
discouraging of all, public charity was as subservient to party politics 
as any other phase of municipal activty. The work of humanizing city 
government seemed despairingly remote. The administration of municipal 
charities was generally regarded by social workers as hopelessly indo- 
lent, incompetent, and corrupt. 

The past decade in American history, however, has witnessed a 
tremendous and almost spectacular upward trend in the character of 
municipal governments. Higher ideals of civic righteousness have swept 
the land, overturning decrepit old party organizations and wrecking dis- 
credited old political administrations. Bureaus of municipal research 
have come into existence to demand greater efficiency and greater hu- 
manity in the execution of municipal affairs. Chambers of commerce 
have stepped to the front to lend their aid to the work of social re- 
construction. Through the various departments of city governments, 
health and police and public works as well as charities, have developed 
a new and larger conception of the city’s social responsibility—a realiza- 
tion at last that the government is not from the community a thing 
apart, but that the community is as permanently responsible for the 
virtue of the government as the government is responsible for the wel- 
fare of the community. 

And is this but the dream of a visionary? What are the signs of 
the times that justify this faith? 


Widespread Improvements in Fifteen Years. 


First of all, we may record a notable improvement in forms of 
organization of municipal charities in many cities, and more significant 
still, the advent of a higher type of men to the administration of these 
departments. Since 1898 Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati, Washington, Los Angeles, Rochester, and many other 
cities, have made important changes in their forms of organization. 
In 1900 Washington discontinued its confused system of dividing the 
functions of public charity among the various departments of govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia, and centralized the work in an unpaid 
Board of Charities with a salaried executive. In the same year Balti- 
more displaced its seven Trustees of the Poor with a Board of nine 
Supervisors to be appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the city 
council. In 1903 Philadelphia divorced its charities from the Depart- 
ment of Corrections. In 1910 Kansas City established its unique Board 
of Public Welfare. In January, 1912, Cincinnati established a Depart- 
ment of Charities and Corrections to be administered by a salaried 
executive under the advisement of a Social Service Commission con- 
sisting of five citizens who serve without pay. Two months ago a city 
ordinance was passed in Los Angeles creating an unpaid Municipal 
Charities Commission of five members with a salaried executive, vested 
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with unusual powers and responsibilities. Even while many of us were 
en route to this Conference, Cleveland made some changes in the city 
charter which will materially increase the effectiveness of a Depart- 
ment of Charities which is already celebrated for its achievements. 

In many of our large cities, of course, the organization of municipal 
charities is still unsatisfactory and ineffective. In some municipalities 
such as Boston, St. Louis, and Chicago, the work of public welfare seems 
to be an illogical scattering of responsibilities among various city boards 
or departments. In certain cities of the Central and Western states, 
which are affected by a perplexing confusion of the functions of county 
and city, such as Seattle, Portland, Milwaukee, Chicago, and New 
Orleans, there can scarcely be said to exist any tangible municipal 
charities. In a number of cities, whose problems are sufficiently large to 
warrant the administration of a separate department of charities, the 
work is ineffectively co-ordinated with that of some other department. 
In general, however, the organization of municipal charities has im- 
proved materially in recent years, their conduct has been made more 
free from the influence of party politics, and their administration has 
been placed in the hands of a more efficient and more social-minded 
group of public officials. Though the history of municipal charities 
seems to warrant the conclusion that the most effective form of organiza- 
tion is that in which the responsibility is centralized in one salaried 
executive, aided perhaps by an unpaid board of visitors, one fact stands 
out more clear and decisive still—that the form of organization of any 
department is of subordinate importance to the character of the man who 
has charge of its administration. 


Better Treatment of Special Classes. 


The second feature in the development of municipal charities in 
recent years has been the improved classification of the various groups 
of dependents, and the consequent splitting up and gradual disappear- 
ance of the old almshouse. One by one the different classes of un- 
fortunates who formerly occupied the almshouse have been put under 
the care of city, county or state in separate institutions. The tendency 
of the state to relieve city and county of the care of the insane and the 
feeble-minded was already conspicuous prior to 1898. The warfare of 
city, county, and state against tuberculosis has been waged entirely 
since that time. The establishment of municipal lodging-houses and the 
growth of the farm colony idea promise new homes for the resourceless 
wanderer. Special treatment for the inebriate creates another gap in 
the usefulness of the almshouse; only the aged and infirm are left as 
an apology for its continued existence. This scientific classification of 
dependents is not, however, as yet characteristic of all, or even of the 
majority of our cities. In many instances the neglect of the state to 
eare for its own wards has made it impossible for cities within the 
state to provide properly for their dependents. Philadelphia, under a 
progressive administration, has sought vainly to relieve the chaotic con- 
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gestion of various classes of unfortunates in Blockley Hospital; it has 
recently voiced a protest against the state’s neglect of the insane by 
refusing to accept any more patients of this nature at the Hospital. 

A third characteristic of the development of municipal charities 
has been the improvement of the system of city appropriations to private 
institutions. While this improvement has not been very wide-spread, some 
cities have given up the subsidy system entirely, while others, such as 
New York and Washington, have displaced the unscientific “lump sum” 
appropriations with a more intelligent system of subsidies on a con- 
tract or per capita basis. In the cities of Wisconsin subsidies are pro- 
hibited by state law. There can be no doubt that the general tendency 
is toward appropriations only on the basis of actual work done, with 
the ultimate goal of abolition of the system entirely. 


Helpful Relations With Private Charity. 


Of far-reaching importance to public welfare has been the grow- 
ing tendency toward closer co-operation between public and private 
agencies. In many cities organizations have been formed to work in 
harmony with the city to promote the efficiency of municipal charities. 
The Committee on Municipal Charities of Philadelphia, the Social 
Service Commission of Cincinnati, and the Civic League of St. Louis, 
are typical examples of this increasing spirit of co-operation. A few 
cities, such as Toledo and Cincinnati, have even placed the administra- 
tion of public out-door relief in the hands of private agencies. 

Another development of the past fifteen years has been the growth 
of the municipal lodging house movement. New York, Chicago, Boston. 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Washington, Minneapolis, Providence, and many 
other cities now maintain lodging-houses for men and women without 
a home. St. Louis is planning the erection of such an institution. 
Seattle has a home for vagrants under the administration of the 
Juvenile Protective and Humane Department. 

A sixth tendency in municipal charities has been the enlargement of 
the system of public outdoor relief through the establishment of widows’ 
or mothers’ pensions. Though the wisdom of this movement is still to 
be established by the facts, it is at least indicative of an increasing 
popular interest in social problems. This growing interest has been at- 
tended by a gradual change of attitude toward the various classes of 
dependents. The terms “worthy poor,” “pauper children,” “almshouses,” 
and even “charities and correction,” are bound to become eventually the 
obsolete expressions of a forgotten vocabulary. For the old religious 
idea of complete individual responsibility has been substituted a new 
feeling of permanent social obligation. 


New Conceptions Affect Municipal Organization. 


All these tendencies are characteristic of a new and higher ideal of 
social service. Communities have awakened to a new conception of the 
real meaning of neighborhood. The epoch-making movement for public 
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health is characteristic of this new ideal. The establishment of play- 
grounds, recreation centers, juvenile courts, and the promotion of the 
child hygiene and baby-saving movement are indicative of this persist- 
ent upward trend. The growth of the campaign for housing reform is an 
important chapter in the same story. The municipal bath and the first 
city laundry have been established since 1898. The effort to socialize 
our school system is of recent origin. 

These signs of the new ideals are visible everywhere. The de- 
sire for community service is reaching into all departments of city 
governments. Municipal charities in the past decade have taken more 
vigorous forward strides than state charities, and in many sections of 
the country bid fair to overtake them. From Seattle to New York cities 
are rising to refute the former indictment of James Bryce that municipal 
government is the one dismal failure of the United States. [t is the 
American city that will at last answer the hopeful prophecy of Emerson 
that the time is coming “when the sluggard intellect of this nation will 
look from under its iron lids and fulfill the postponed expectations of 
the world with something better than a mechanical skill.” Social 
justice is becoming recognized as something more than a happy catch- 
phrase in national politics. It represents a definite, permanent, con- 
structive program for human welfare in nation, state, and municipality. 
It has been the keynote of the present remarkable development of mu- 
nicipal charities in the United States. 


BOARDS OF PUBLIC WELFARE AND GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT. 


L. A. Halbert, General Superintendent Board of Public Welfare, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


The Board of Public Welfare movement is so young that it has no 
definite and generally understood set of activities or principles of ac- 
tion. The Kansas City Board of Public Welfare is frequently quoted 
as a type, but I find that there are private societies known as welfare 
leagues in two or three states and these lay special emphasis on the 
problem of the social evil, and there are various city boards of social 
welfare with different functions which confuse people as to what a Board 
of Public Welfare is. In this way, it happens that boards of public 
welfare may mean one thing in one man’s mouth and another in an- 
other’s. I think it is highly desirable that the type of organization known 
as “Board of Public Welfare” should have a set of principles as well 
defined, and a field of action and form of organization as well under- 
stood in public service as charity organization societies, or associated 
charities, have in the field of private charity. I would like, therefore, 
in this address to establish certain propositions in regard to boards 


of public welfare, if possible, which would help to standardize the use 
of this term. 
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Underlying Principles of Boards of Public Welfare. 


In the first place, our Kansas City Board of Public Welfare is 
crystalizing the idea that society at large should regard all the de- 
pendent, defective and delinquent people as in a certain sense, wards of 
society and should make provision through its government machinery 
for the care of all of them. 

In the second place, I would say, the Kansas City Board of Public 
Welfare epitomizes the idea that we should extend the functions of 
government so as to effectively control the conditions of living and re- 
move the causes of misery. 

In the third place, in the interests of efficiency, which is the watch- 
word of our times, the Board of Public Welfare aims to concentrate 
into a single system all the agencies for caring for the unfortunate 
classes and controlling the environment out of which they come. 

In the fourth place, by availing ourselves of the new type of trained 
professional social workers, by means of sociological research, and by 
using the books which set forth the findings of social sclence, the Board 
of Public Welfare aims to achieve scientific social action. 

I would say, then, that a board of public welfare is a government 
board whose policy is based on these four fundamental ideas: 

1. Goverhment care for the unfortunate classes. 

2. Government control of the conditions of living. 

3. The centralization of all the government’s social agencies into 

one system. 

4. The establishment of social action on a scientific basis. 

This same form of organization is adapted to carrying on the social 
work of any government unit, whether city, county, state or nation. 


Government Care for the Unfortunate Classes. 


In emphasizing the idea that society has an obligation to care for 
all the unfortunate classes through its government machinery, no idea 
is entertained that private efforts toward the care of the poor should 
be discouraged, or that the obligations of kinship should be reduced, but 
it is simply asserted that the government should see that these are as 
effective as possible and should supplement them in whatever way may 
be necessary to make the care of the unfortunates entirely adequate 
and effective. The Board of Public Welfare makes a strong effort, for 
example, to force the husband and father to carry the burdens that 
naturally belong to him in connection with his family and tries to see 
that children fulfill their natural obligations to their parents. 

It is a fairly well recognized principle today that some unit of 
government should exercise enough supervision over private charities to 
protect the interests of the beneficiaries. Children’s homes and child 
placing agencies are especially accountable to society for the way they 
care for their wards. Private hospitals of all sorts have to be carefully 
watched, but especially hospitals for the insane and maternity homes, 
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to see that abuses do not grow up which will injure the inmates of 
these institutions as well as injure society. In regard to the public, 
rather than the private support of such people as become dependent 
on charity, I would say, there is an extensive feeling in society today 
that a great deal of their misery comes from social causes and the 
ends of justice for the community can be better served if relief becomes 
mainly an expression of public justice rather than of private charity. It 
is more just to have the burden of caring for the poor laid upon the 
entire community through taxation than to have it borne by the volun- 
tary gifts of private individuals. If the causes of dependency are social, 
then the relief given to alleviate this condition of dependence should 
not carry with it any stigma or reflection on the character of the 
beneficiaries. If society will trace the evil to that particular part of 
the social machinery which is defective or oppressive, and cause restitu- 
tion to be made, such as is contemplated in the compensation acts for 
industrial accidents, then the relief becomes merely a business transac- 
tion and the ‘element of charity is entirely eliminated. If we had more 
direct efforts to effect a just distribution of wealth, we might cause re- 
lief to flow into the pockets of the poor as a matter of justice rather 
than as a matter of charity. For the present, we must use taxes to do 
justice in the form of relief. 

For such poverty as arises from defectiveness and delinquency. 
justice will not-suffice and we must still have charity and such charity 
needs to be coupled with a measure of authority which can be better 
exercised by the state than by any private agency. 


Should Give Worthy Tasks to the Government. 


I cannot avoid the feeling that there is a certain amount of sec- 
tarianism in the attempt of any private organization to control so im- 
portant a public function of society as the relief of the poor. I believe 
it is incumbent on those who wish to do the most to make relief work 
effective to take all of society into their counsels and to try to lead 
society as a whole, and not to try to take out of the hands of society a 
certain function on the theory that the people are not intelligent enough 
to handle it. This kind of dangerous fallacy, if it were generally ap- 
plied, would reduce the government to an aristocracy. The argument is 
used that private societies must handle this work very carefully because 
of the important effect which may be had on the character of the poor by 
unwise charity. Against this must be set the argument that an exclusive 
or undemocratic expression of the charitable sentiments of the com- 
munity must tend to have a very disastrous effect in destroying these 
sentiments altogether. If you take the finer and nobler tasks out of 
the hands of the government, there will not be much left about the gov- 
ernment to love, and patriotism cannot thrive. 

I believe that the public spirited citizens, instead of nursing their 
project of poor relief in a sequestered spot sheltered from the influence 
of politics and corruption, should take their project and throw it in the 
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broad stream of human affairs and then should follow their pet project 
out into the open and do battle with its enemies wherever it may be 
necessary. If people should try to protect the administration of public 
relief from corrupting influences, the success of their project would de- 
pend on their ability to maintain honest and efficient government. Who 
would say that if public spirited men would give the same amount of 
care and attention to efforts to control and perfect the funds for pub- 
lic outdoor relief, that they now give to promoting their private societies, 
they could not easily control this small branch of public machinery? 
If they should control it properly. they would be doing more good to the 
community by that service than they would by promoting a very good 
private relief agency. 
Institutional Activities of Board 

The care of the defective and delinquent classes is already recog- 
nized to be a legitimate burden of the state to a greater extent than 
the care of the dependent, but the supervision of the state has not been 
effectively extended to more than a very small per cent. of the defective 
classes and there is the greatest need that some kind of government con- 
trol should be exercised over all of them in order to prevent their 
propagation and thus provide for their ultimate elimination. Even in 
medical inspection of schools and the special care of backward children, 
there is represented the tendency of the state to give greater attention 
to removing all the curable defects from every member of society, but 
only marked and comparatively permanent defectiveness falls within the 
field of obligation represented by the Board of Public Welfare. 

The machinery of society for dealing with delinquency is becom- 
ing much more rich, complex and adaptable, but society comes far from 
having a machinery with every gradation of restraint from friendly 
oversight to absolute physical control, and this is what is really re- 
quired to deal with the delinquent in an adequate manner. There are 
a lot of people in the world who need a business manager for life. Their 
failure is so chronic that society ought to make the receivership per- 
manent. Possibly, more or less permanent guidance or guardianship out- 
side of an institution might serve to keep these people in the ordinary 
channels of society for some time and the need of permanent custody in 
an institution be thus avoided. The Parole Department of the Board 
of Public Welfare of Kansas City has supervision at the present time of 
about 500 people who are now on parole. Inasmuch as Kansas City 
has thousands of transients who make this place their headquarters, and 
the Board does not try to restrain the movements of transient people 
when they are paroled, the result is that nearly one-half of their wards 
are usually out of town. A total of 2,569 persons have been paroled dur- 
ing the past year. Of these, 213 were returned to custody on account of 
the violation of their paroles. The department gives special attention 
to cases where men are charged with non-support and has, during the 
past year, collected $9,651.71 from delinquent husbands and turned it 
over to their families. 
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There must be a continuous effort toward the restoration to a normal 
status, if possible, of those people who have been cast off, or cast down, 
through evil conditions, but still have capacity to maintain the re 
quired standards if they have an opportunity and proper encourage- 
ment. The Board of Public Welfare of Kansas City divides the work of 
caring for the unfortunate classes with the county and state agencies. 
Those people who are permanently defective or abnormal are subjects for 
such institutions as the County Home, the insane asylum and the in- 
stitution for the feeble-minded where they must have continuous custodial 
care, and not infrequently it falls to the lot of our workers to forward 
such people to their destination. For the purpose of correcting the 
faults of the delinquents and restoring them to society, we have our 
Municipal Farm, Women’s Reformatory and Parole Department; and 
to restore the dependent to self-support, we have our temporary shelter 
at the Helping Hand Institute, our Convalescent Committee at the Gen- 
eral Hospital, our social workers making constructive plans for families 
and individuals, who have applied to the private agencies that use our 
social service department, and our Registration Bureau and indorsement 
plan for helping the private charitable agencies. 


Government Control of Conditions of Living. 


By the term, conditions of living, I mean to designate all the ele- 
ments that make up the environment of the people. It has been the 
primary object of the Board of Public Welfare to secure for the people 
of all sections of the city a reasonably good environment in which to 
(1) live and (2) work and (3) play. Environment is a very compre- 
hensive term and every department of government, all forms of in- 
dustry, all churches, schools and social organizations are factors which 
go to comprise the people’s environment. Of course, we are not qualified 
to exercise any supervision or even to criticise intelligently all this 
round of human activities, but we are required to care for the individuals 
who are cast off as moral or financial failures, because they do not re- 
spond to the appeal or fit into the plans made for these activities. 

The standard of living below which people must fall before they 
become dependent on charity and the standard of conduct below which 
they must descend before they are arrested, are so low that any social 
machinery which would tend to cast off normal people as either financial 
or moral failures is itself abnormal machinery. We may try to rectify 
such gross defects in our social machinery without making any claim to 
be critics of the fine points of efficiency in realms outside of the scope 
of our own work. We are fully convinced that no people born with 
normal faculties should be either led or driven into pauperism or crime 
and the ranks of the poor and the delinquent are filled with people who 
began life as normal individuals. 


1. To give people normal houses in which to live, we maintain our 
housing inspection. 
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2. To give them normal environment in which to work, we have 
our Factory Inspection Department, Employment Bureau, Municipal 
Quarry, Vacant Lot Gardening, Legal Aid Bureau and Loan Agency. 

8. To give them a normal environment in which to play, we main- 
tain our dance inspection and our criticism of other forms of com- 
mercial recreation and promote our social centers in the school houses. 


Achievements of Kansas City Board. 


I can hardly hope to give you an adequate impression of what is 
meant by this list of activities without summarizing briefly the achieve- 
ments represented by them. Although our city does not have as great 
a housing problem as some in proportion to its population, and our 
machinery is not even as extensive as it should be, the Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare investigators inspected 3,692 houses last year and through 
their efforts caused 38 to be condemned and torn down; caused 78 
condemned wells to be closed up; caused 6 houses to be condemned 
and vacated which were not torn down; and caused a great variety of 
repairs of all sorts to be made, which repairs and improvements rep- 
resent an approximate expenditure of $34,650.00 on the part of the land- 
lords. 


In the Factory Inspection Department, 1,130 orders were issued 
during the last fiscal year and more than two-thirds of these have al- 
ready been complied with. Several of them involved putting in exhaust 
systems for carrying away dust and smoke and lint, that cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,000 apiece. One large iron working establishment 
put in extensive washrooms at a cost of over $2,000. Safe guards were 
placed on many jointers, punch presses, fly wheels, etc., and numerous 
safeguards against fire were installed. Violations of the Nine Hour 
Law and Child Labor Law have been carefully checked. 


During the last fiscal year, our Free Employment Bureau secured 
30,359 jobs for men, of one kind or another, mostly temporary jobs, at 
housecleaning, etc., and 381 jobs for women, and our Municipal Quarry 
offered employment to fifty or sixty destitute men per day during the 
winter. 

One hundred and sixty-seven families made gardens on vacant lots 


secured free for their use through the offices of the Board of Public 
Welfare. 


Our Legal Aid Bureau handled 7,000 cases for poor litigants during 
the past year. Our Loan Agency has 1,200 live accounts at the present 
time and about $50,000 outstanding in loans. All these activities con- 
tribute toward giving the people a better chance. 


The Board of Public Welfare dance inspectors attended 2,670 dances 
during the past year for the purpose of enforcing as high a standard of 
conduct as possible, and during the latter part of the year, the depart- 
ment has developed a system of moton picture censorship which is now 
operative over the 110 picture shows of the city, and has closed up eight 
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immoral shows, and in other ways has endeavored to make the places 
where the people play, as clean as possible. 

No matter what property rights are involved, it is being recognized 
today that no consideration for these rights can be used as a means for 
continuing a really unhealthy or oppressive condition of living. Any- 
thing that is injurious to the public is justly subject to regulation. 


Centralizing the Government’s Social Agencies. 


The care of the poor, the sick, and the delinquent are interrelated 
problems. People who are too poor to secure a reasonable standard 
of living become sick, or people who are sick lose their earning capacity 
and become poor. People whose resistance is weakened either by poverty 
or sickness frequently become delinquent, and criminals often become 
poor through shiftlessness or sick through vice and dissipation. Be- 
cause of this interrelation, it is important that the agencies dealing with 
all these classes should be carefully co-ordinated. Poverty, sickness and 
delinquency are also closely related to bad living and working conditions. 
Therefore, agencies for improving living and working conditions also 
need to be closely correlated to those dealing with the unfortunate. 

The comprehensiveness of the work of the Board of Public Welfare is 
the most marked characteristic about the whole scheme. There is 
nothing done by the Board of Public Welfare of Kansas City that is 
not being done elsewhere by some social agency, but there is no other 
place, that I know of, where a government agency has so many lines 
of activity correlated under one authority. The range of activities 
already covered can be judged by what I have said about the care of 
the unfortunate classes and the control of the conditions of living. 
I believe that if I were to devise a plan for the Board of Public Wel- 
fare under new conditions, I would favor correlating, or including. 
all the ordinary activities of a health department in the same general 
organization. The division of labor between the city, state, county and 
national units of government, is one which cannot be fully discussed here. 
but I can say that subordination and correlation ought to be instituted, 
covering the activities of the various government units as a whole. For 
the present, the cities can simply correlate such activities as they already 
have in existence, or may properly institute as cities. 

In every large city, there are at work charitable agencies, cor- 
rectional agencies, tenement house commissions or other machinery for 
improving housing conditions, agencies for dealing with industrial prob- 
lems such as a bureau of labor statistics, an employment bureau and a 
department of factory inspection. There are other agencies working 
at the health problems of sanitary inspection, medical inspection of 
schools, the prevention of infant mortality, the control of contagious 
diseases and the maintenance of hospitals and dispensaries, etc., and 
there should be added to this category, the agencies maintained by the 
school authorities for preventing truancy and the cure of incorrigibility 
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and backwardness. All these must be woven into one united system. As 
a first step in this direction, I would suggest the maintenance of a com- 
mon registry of cases, and a mutual exchange of information. In fact, 
no registry will be large enough to serve the purposes of all these 
agencies, excepting a registry of the entire population. The Boston As- 
sociated Charities has developed a very remarkable registration bureau, 
or Confidential Exchange, as they prefer to call it, for the use of social 
betterment agencies. It is quite complete so far as the registration of 
cases by private agencies is concerned, and also contains the registry of 
cases from the overseers of the poor and the State Board of Minor Wards, 
but makes no attempt to record criminal cases, school truants, or a 
number of other lines of data proposed here. The only public attempt 
at maintaining a registry of any definite portion of the population, 
besides a registration of the voters in cities, so far as I know, is the 
attempt in New York City to maintain a continuous registry of the 
school children, which effort is described in “The Survey” of February 
17, 1912. In order to keep the general registry up to date, it will be 
necessary to keep some track of the movements of the people. This could 
be done with some degree of success by requiring reports from real estate 
and rental agencies and by keeping track of new buildings through the 
building department, but the population would have-to be checked over 
periodically in order to make the necessary corrections, but this is 
nothing more than is being done separately now, by the school census 
takers, the assessors, the election commissioners, and the makers of city 
directories, so that this plan really involves nothing more than the 
proper systematizing of agencies already in existence in most cities. I 
do not believe that any scheme which would seem to restrict the move- 
ments of the people, such as requiring them to get permits before moving, 
would be acceptable in the United States. 


Scientific Social Action. 


Next we come to the problem of how to bring all these activities up 
to a scientific standard. The only way to really measure the city’s prob- 
lems is to establish in the city a thorough system of sociological record 
keeping, a sort of permanent census bureau. Its set of records or books 
should show on its balance sheets the percentage of poverty, crime, 
disease and illiteracy in the city from year to year, the fluctuation in 
industry, the distribution of wealth, etc. Every family is as worthy 
of record as every lot is and every individual should be as carefully 
accounted for as every dollar is. If the entire population were in- 
dexed, it would be of great service to assessors, school authorities and 
many others. If this were supplemented with an index to the industries 
of the city, the problem of unemployment could be measured accurately 
and our employment bureau could supply the needs of the market and 
protect the workers. 

A statistician with an eye to the significance of facts could get in- 
formation from the health department, school authorities, courts, elec- 
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tion officials, the water department, the police department, and in 
fact, from every branch of the city government that would have great 
bearing on the social welfare. There is no good reason why such a 
statistician should not control the records of all the city departments 
so far as the recording of sociological data is concerned, just as the 
comptroller controls the records in financial matters. Such a statistician 
could systematically test the efficiency of the different agencies in actu- 
ally bettering social conditions. All you need to correct many evils 
is to turn on the light. The process of recording data and analyzing 
them would do that. 

The board of public welfare of any city should be the agency for con- 
trolling and compiling the sociological records of the city. Kansas 
City has not achieved the ideal in this direction but a thorough survey 
of the charitable needs and resources of the city has been made, and 
careful studies of unemployment, of the social evil, of industrial ac- 
cidents during a certain period, of all the recreational facilities and 
needs of a city, and of the housing conditions in the city, constitute 
some of the efforts toward accumulating sociological knowledge about 
the city. 


Scientific Program Needed for Governmental Activities. 


The characteristic of any scientific work is that the scientist pre- 
determines the method of work and the results; therefore, the scientific 
social worker must work according to a predetermined social program to 
accomplish his deliberately selected social ends, and when he has made 
a program, he must have adequate authority to execute it. The super- 
vision of private agencies makes it possible for the government to draft 
their activities into a general social program for the community. Then 
the control of all the government social agencies furnishes the additional 
factors necessary for the execution of really scientific social action. 

After all has been said and done to secure proper plans and 
machinery for doing social work scientifically, the result cannot possibly 
be achieved through any means unless the people employed to carry on 
the work have the ability and training to do their work. They must be 
selected because of their qualifications. Mere considerations of politica! 
expediency cannot be given any weight. I believe that a civil service 
merit system of the right sort is the best agency for securing this class 
of workers. Such a system should be quite exacting in its standards 
of admission to the service so that it would be impossible for anybody 
to get in merely on account of his political connection, but the system 
ought to give the heads of the departments or the proper supervising 
boards great freedom to discharge any employes which are not satis- 
factory to them. If people should happen to be discharged for political 
reasons, which of course they ought not to be, there should at least be 
a guarantee that their successors must be qualified people. I have heard 
various complaints from heads of departments in different places where 
civil service rules prevailed, to the effect that it was impossible for 
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them to get rid of dead timber. In Kansas City the civil service rules 
are quite liberal in granting power to the heads of departments to 
discharge any employee for any reasonable cause. Some have been dis- 
charged from the department with which the writer is connected for the 
sole reason that they were inefficient and no difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in making the discharge effective. I do not believe that the 
difficulties which have been pointed out in other places are an essential 
part of a strict merit system. Those who are accepted as social work- 
ers in any city department should not only be required to have some 
knowledge of social work, but they should be required to study continu- 
ously just as public school teachers are required to attend institutes and 
do a certain amount of continuous study in connection with their work. 

The title of this address as given to me, was “Boards of Public 
Welfare and Good City Government.” What relation have boards of 
public welfare, such as I have been describing, to the problem of good 
city government? I think, so far as they go, that they constitute good 
city government, a government which is actually good for something 
to the people who live under it. Such a government should elicit a 
greater degree of patriotism and enthusiasm on the part of the people 
than any which has been established as yet. Such a board, which is 
effective and free from objectionable politics, can only exist in the com- 
munity where public sentiment is of a high order and is kept continu- 
ously informed. 

Let me, in closing, define once more what I think should be implied 
in the term board of public welfare. It must be a social betterment 
agency, must be public, must be thoroughly comprehensive, and must 
be scientific. 


Standards of Living and Labor 


REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE—A RETROSPECT AND A LOOK AHEAD. 


Rev. John A. Ryan, D. D., St. Paul Theological Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Chairman. 


One of the most obvious principles of charitable and social 
work is that distress should be not only relieved but prevented. 
So far as possible, we must cure misery by removing its causes. 
Among its causes some are primarily individual, as ignorance, 
drunkenness, and personal misfortune; others are primarily 
social, as saloons, bad housing, and low wages. The commit- 
tee of which I have the honor to be chairman for the Con- 
ference year which ends tonight deals with one class of social 
causes, namely, those which have their root in industrial con- 
ditions. Recognizing the immense and the growing importance 
of the industrial factor as a creator of social distress, the 
National Conference four years ago added to its list of com. 
mittees one on Occupational Standards, the title of which was 
after one year changed to the Committee on Standards of Liv- 
ing and Labor. The field assigned to the new committee was, 
of course, bafflingly large and discouragingly general, but from 
the beginning the leaders of the Conference, and especially the 
dominant spirits of the committee itself, outlined its province 
in a way that was fairly definite and limited. The business 
of the committee was to consider, and if possible to formulate, 
those standards of occupational life which are necessary to 
prevent social distress. In the words of the first chairman of 
the committee, its particular province was the ‘‘minimum re- 
quirements of well being.’’ At the end of three years, the 
committee was able to present a tolerably comprehensive state- 
ment of those minimum requirements in the matters of wages, 
hours, safety and health, housing, term of working life, and 
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compensation, or insurance. This ‘‘platform of minimums”’ 
was offered to the Conference and to the public generally as a 
description of the very lowest conditions of industrial and resi- 
dential existence that are consistent with individual and social 
welfare. 

Our ‘‘Social Standards for Industry’’ does not pretend to 
be a complete statement of social or industrial justice. Such a 
statement would have been outside the scope of the committee. 
All that the committee was required to do, all that it tried to 
do, was to describe the lowest level of industrial conditions 
which will suffice to prevent that social distress which is the 
primary result of industrial causes. The committee points to 
this platform, and declares with confidence: ‘‘So long as any 
section of our laboring population works and lives in condi- 
tions below the standards that we have formulated, so long 
will you have social evils and social misery which can be traced 
specifically to bad economic arrangements. On the other hand, 
when these standards have been universally reduced to prac- 
tice, the amount of social distress which can be specifically or 
primarily assigned to industrial causes will become insignifi- 
cant and negligible.’’ The members of the committee believe 
that they have given to the Conference a practical and reliable 
criterion whereby economically caused misery may be distin- 
guished from that due to other causes, whether individual or 
social. They believe that they have furnished to all social 
workers and social reformers, to all organizations that aim at 
social betterment, and to all seekers after social justice a 
definite, comprehensive, and practical indication of the most 
urgent evils to be removed, and the most immediate objects to 
be striven for. They believe that they have provided the whole 
American people with valuable suggestions toward answering 
intelligently the questions: ‘‘Why have we so much social 
discontent in this land of opportunity? Why have we so much 
social distress in this land of plenty?’’ Some of us, at least, 
believe that our ‘‘platform of minimums’’ teaches incidentally 
the much needed lesson that right living does not consist in 
luxurious living. ‘For ‘it does imply that the standards which 
it sets up are not so low as to be unreasonable. To proclaim, 
if only by implication, that reasonable living is possible on this 
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moderate plane, should be of no small service to a people that 
expends so much thought and energy in the pursuit of indefi- 
nitely increasing material goods and enjoyments. This prac- 
tical materialism is false. The attainment of its aims by the 
majority of the American people would be disastrous to the 
national welfare, physical, mental, and moral. 


Challenge Goes Unaccepted. 


The members of the committee have never cherished the 
opinion that their platform of standards would be immediately 
accepted by all sections of the population. They did, however, 
in the words of their chairman of last year, Mr. Lovejoy, 
‘feagerly challenge the denial of any point presented.’’ Their 
challenge has not been seriously or formally accepted by any 
person anywhere. No intelligent student of social conditions 
has come forward to deny that all workers are entitled to a 
living wage, that eight hours ought to be the maximum work 
day for women and minors, that the manufacture and sale of 
poisonous articles for which substitutes are available should 
be prohibited, that every family has a right to a safe and sani- 
tary home, that there is a minimum age below which no minor 
should be permitted to become a wage earner, and a maximum 
age beyond which the wage earner should find himself eco- 
nomically independent of daily labor, or that all the workers 
should be adequately insured against accidents, disease, old 
age, and unemployment. 

Indeed, a gratifying advance has already been made to- 
ward the realization of these humane standards. Legislation 
relating to child labor, safety and sanitation, a shorter work 
day for women, workmen’s compensation and insurance, and 
a minimum wage has become widespread, fairly rapid, and 
continuous. Since the beginning of the present year, several 
states have either enacted for the first time or strengthened 
their compensation laws, and a few have passed measures in 
the interest of child workers and of safety in work places, for 
the reporting and prevention of industrial accidents and dis- 
eases, and for the establishment of one day’s rest in seven. 
Most significant of all, five states have enacted compulsory 
minimum wage laws. I call the minimum wage the most signifi- 
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cant of all the legislative achievements of the present year 
for two reasons: first, because it introduces a new principle 
into American labor legislation; and, second, because it is the 
most fundamental and far reaching of all enactments for the 
protection of working people. All the other planks in our 
platform of minimums have, in principle and to some degree, 
been recognized as legitimate subjects of state intervention in 
industry. Wages, however, have until quite recently been 
regarded as something too sacred to be touched by the profane 
hand of the legislator. Now that this superstition has been 
overthrown in states as far apart as California and Massachu- 
setts, the enactment of adequate, compulsory, and universal 
minimum wage laws, for men as well as for women, is mostly 
a question of time and methods. Legislation for the establish- 
ment of decent minimum wages is fundamental and far reach- 
ing because it affects almost all the other standards and requi- 
sites of reasonable living and working conditions. If we had 
the proper minimum wage laws we should not need to worry 
much over such questions as housing, child labor, or the various 
forms of social insurance. 


Rapid Development of Public Sentiment. 


More encouraging even than the legislation of the past 
year has been the advance in public sentiment. A national 
political organization, the Progressive party, put the greater 
part of the substance of our program into its first national plat- 
form. Those of us who followed closely the fortunes of these 
‘*social welfare’’ planks in the presidential campaign of last 
fall were agreeably surprised to see that they met with no 
serious, direct attack from the speakers and writers of the other 
two political parties. Whatever may be the future of the party 
that adopted these welfare planks, we may all feel assured 
that the planks themselves will never be formally opposed by 
any political organization in America. Very few, I think, of 
the members of the committee which presented the platform 
of minimums to the Conference last year dared to hope that 
so many of its planks would so soon receive this measure of 
recognition and approbation. 

Another significant political manifestation of the improve- 
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ment in public sentiment is seen in the three bills introduced 
in Congress respectively by Senators Chilton and Lewis, and 
Representative L’Engle. All three of these bills aimed at the 
establishment of a minimum wage scale for women through 
federal legislation. Yet all three of their sponsors are mem- 
bers of that political party which is supposed to set its face 
against any new extension of the legislative power of the 
federal government. 

Even the employing class is showing some recognition of 
the main principles underlying our demand for certain mini- 
mum social standards for industry. Practically all the employ- 
ers who were questioned on the matter by the O’Hara com- 
mittee acknowledged the right of their employees to a decent 
livelihood, and their own obligation to safeguard that right. 
This is a welcome evidence of the beginning of a break with 
the old doctrine that labor is a commodity, and that through 
the higgling of the market the laborer will somehow get all 
that he deserves. 

A final proof of the favorable change in public sentiment 
is the apparently quite general acceptance of the doctrine that 
the parasitic industry has no right to exist. In all the argu- 
ments that have been made against the legal minimum wage 
during the last winter, whether before legislative committees 
or in the press, it has never been seriously contended that an 
industry ought to be allowed to pay less than living wages 
rather than cease to do business. Practically all the negative 
arguments were based on the assumption that the minimum 
wage would prove injurious to the workers themselves. Surely 
this is a great gain. Once the public has definitely and con- 
sciously adopted the principle that an industry is not worth 
preserving which cannot accord to its workers decent condi- 
tions as regards wages, hours, and other conditions of employ- 
ment, the universal establishment of humane standards has 
become inevitable. 


The Battle Front of Industrial Progress. 


So much for the recent past. What of the future? Having 
formulated a program of minimum standards which is reason- 
able, moderate, and destined to win a rapidly increasing meas- 
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ure of specific public approval, our committee is now con 
fronted with the task of helping to translate these various 
standards and demands into reality. Up to the time of the 
Cleveland Conference, we had been dealing mainly with ideals. 
Now we have to busy ourselves with the eminently practical 
problems of methods, of the ways and means whereby those 
ideals may be soonest and most thoroughly realized in industry 
and in life. In preparing this year’s program we have thought 
that emphasis ought to be placed upon the question of wages 
and the allied questions of compensation and insurance. We 
have been able to touch only a few of the most practical and 
pressing phases of these subjects. It will probably be many 
years before all the states of the Union will have passed satis- 
factory minimum wage laws, and satisfactory legislation for the 
protection of all the workers against accidents, trade diseases 
and unemployment. For several years to come our programs 
might profitably be devoted to these same topics. But they com- 
prise only a part of our platform of minimums. The matters of 
hours, safety and health, housing, and term of the working 
life are and will continue to be vital and urgent. So much re- 
mains to be done under all of these heads that the committee 
will find difficulty in deciding which subjects are the most im- 
mediately important and fruitful. Let me in the few moments 
during which I shall still ask your attention lay especial em- 
phasis upon a few of them. 

The question of housing has scarcely been touched yet in 
America. While we are awaiting the establishment of a uni. 
versal living wage which will enable the workers to provide for 
themselves decent dwellings, hundreds of thousands of them 
are housed in conditions that are a reproach to our Christianity 
and our civilization. Something must be done, and done soon, 
both by philanthropic agencies and by the state to remedy this 
situation. Decent houses must be built, and the money and 
credit must be provided whereby they can be built. 

In the matter of hours of labor, certain abuses cry out for 
immediate abolition. While the twelve hour day affects only 
a small proportion of our laboring population, it inflicts upon 
them so much hardship, physically, mentally, and morally, and 
it is so utterly inexcusable from every point of view, that it is 
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worth the immediate attention of every organization that aims 
at industrial betterment. The establishment of an eight hour 
day for wage earning women and minors cannot be much longer 
delayed consistently with social health and welfare. 

Under the head of term of working life, our platform of 
minimums has formulated certain standards and demands to- 
ward the realization of which there has as yet been accom- 
plished practically nothing. No state has enacted comprehen- 
sive laws to exclude women from those employments for which 
they are physically or morally unfitted. Yet this evil involves 
the very gravest consequences to the workers themselves and 
to the race. Then, there are the phenomena of intermittent, 
casual, and seasonal employments, the alternation of rush peri- 
ods and out of work periods, which bear so harshly upon such 
a large section of our laboring population. Nothing systematic 
and comprehensive has been done toward adjusting the rela- 
tions between labor supply and labor demand in this class of 
industries. This is a problem quite distinct from that of unem- 
ployment insurance, for it refers to the prevention of unem- 
ployment that is unnecessary. 


A Solution for the Immigration Question. 


The question of immigration has an important bearing 
upon many of the conditions and standards of living and labor. 
Instead of restricting the number of persons coming to our 
shores through a literary test, the American people ought to 
consider seriously whether the same end could not be attained 
by a minimum wage law which would forbid any immigrant to 
work for less than a specified living wage until he had been in 
the country five years, and had become a naturalized citizen. 
This was the proposal elaborated and defended by Mr. Paul 
Kellogg at the Boston Conference two years ago. Professor 
Fairchild of Yale has advocated a revision of our immigration 
laws whereby no alien laborer would be admitted except by a 
contract which would specify among other conditions of em- 
ployment the minimum wage to be received. The control of 
Congress over immigration is so far reaching that it ought to 
utilize the most effective methods of safeguarding humane 
standards of life and industry both among aliens and citizens. 
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Finally, there is the matter of vocational training which is 
so intimately bound up with the legal minimum wage. The 
movement toward this end is receiving such strong support 
from so many quarters that it must in the near future produce 
definite results. The committee on standards of living and 
labor should be able to assist this movement, and to accelerate 
its progress. 

Such are a few of the more pressing specific problems 
which lie before our committee. In dealing with them the 
committee will, of course, continue to co-operate with those 
agencies that have taken one or other of these subjects for 
their particular province; such as the National Child Labor 
Committee, the National Consumers’ League, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, and many others. Our com- 
mittees should enable all these organizations to keep in mind 
the interdependence which exists between their several objects 
and standards. It should act as a sort of clearing house for all 
the associations that are striving to put into effect one or more 
of the planks in our platform of minimums. Finally, it should 
by every means possible endeavor to convince the whole Ameri- 
can people that until our platform of minimums is realized 
social conditions must remain in a hundred ways radically 
unsatisfactory. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAWS. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary National Consumers’ League, 
New York City. 


Five years ago, in Geneva, Switzerland, there was held, at the call 
of the Consumers’ League of France, the first international conference of 
Consumers’ Leagues,1 at which the most important subjects discussed 
were the sweating system and minimum wage legislation in relation 
thereto. There were present delegates from the Consumers’ Leagues of 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and the United States; and sympathizers 
from several other countries, including Italy, Spain, Russia, and 
England. 

The most valuable contribution was that of the members of the 


1September, 1908. A second international conference held in Antwerp. 
Belgium, September, 1913, resulted in the creation of a permanent inter- 
national organization for which the preliminary work is being done by the 
Consumers’ League of Belgium, of which the secretary is Mme. Belpaire, 
11 Rue de Bom, Antwerp, lgium. 
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English Anti-Sweating League, who insisted that it was the duty of 
everyone there present to go home and agitate for the creation of official 
minimum wage boards until such legislation should be successfully en- 
forced throughout the civilized world. The American delegates accord- 
ingly recommended that this be made a part of the ten years’ program 
of the National Consumers’ League, which was done. The English dele- 
gates, leaving the Conference at the end of September, introduced their 
bill in Parliament in January, 1909, which was passed and signed by 
the King in time to take effect at New Year’s, 1910. 


Compared with the English speed of action our progress seems 
rather slow, particularly in view of events which intervened in the 
English coal industry. After the English people had established official 
wage boards in four very diverse trades, in different parts of the coun- 
try, meaning to make deliberate experiments, the great English coal 
strike occurred. The miners came out of the mines and announced, as 
one man, that they would not go underground again until Parliament 
enacted a minimum wage boards law? and, besides, fixed one definite 
minimum below which no agreement might go, namely six shillings a day 
for a man, and two shillings a day for a boy. In sixteen days after 
Parliament became convinced that the miners really meant never to go 
underground until the King signed that bill—the King signed the bill. 
There was, however, this difference, that instead of six shillings, it gave 
a man five shillings sixpence and, instead of two shillings, it gave a boy 
one and sixpence as the minimum below which no one might be paid. 


In this country a statute is only a trial draft until the Supreme 
Court of the United States has passed upon it. We have at this time 
seven states authorized to deal, through commissions, with wages, under 
such trial draft statutes, and no man can foretell when we shall have a 
law sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States. The future 
attitude of the courts is a subject of the gravest anxiety to all men 
and women who are seriously interested in minimum wage legislation 
in this country. 

Massachusetts, as usual, moved conservatively forward at the head 
of the procession of states in enacting an experimental industrial 
measure. There are now, in Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Oregon, 
commissions actively at work.s The members of the California and 
Colorado commissions are about to be nominated. 

In this state (Washington) a commission has been appointed while 
this Conference has been in session, and the names of the commissioners 
have been made public today. 


In the other states there is wide variety of action. Utah has dis- 
pensed with commissions and boards, and has established a fiat rate 
minimum wage. For employing girls below this, at least two employers 
have, according to the newspapers, been prosecuted. It is unlawful for 

2Called in England “Trade Boards.” 


8The powers of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission have since been 
extended include minimum wage regulation for women and minors. 
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any regular employer of female workers in Utah to pay any woman 
less than the following schedule: for minors under the age of 18 years, 
not less than 75 cents per day; for adult learners and apprentices not 
less than 90 cents a day, provided that the learning period or appren- 
ticeship shall not extend for more than one year; for adults who are 
experienced in the work they are employed to perform, not less than 
$1.25 per day. To pay less than the amounts scheduled is to commit a 
misdemeanor and incur a substantial penalty. The terms “regular” and 
“employer of labor” are not defined in the law. We are left to guess 
whether this includes household service; and whether, if so, any deduc- 
tion may be made for board and lodging. Through the newspaper clip- 
ping bureau comes the item that, in Salt Lake City, two cash girls under 
16 years of age were paid 58c a day instead of the prescribed amount 
of 75c. The employers are reported as consenting immediately to pay 
the legal wage, explaining that the disobedience to the law was the act 
of subordinates. No fine seems to have been imposed and no appeal 
taken. We do not know, therefore, how the court will interpret these 
various features of this unique law. 

New York, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Missouri have provided for 
preliminary investigations through commissions such as that which 
made straight the way for the permanent minimum wage commission of 
Massachusetts. In two states it appears to be the intention to include 
the wages of men. When, in 1912, the voters of Ohio changed their 
constitution, the amendment which received the second largest popular 
vote provided that laws may be enacted regulating the hours of labor 
and establishing minimum wage rates, and “No other section of this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to conflict with this provision.” 
That does not restrict to women the contemplated minimum wages or 
maximum hours. 

The Ohio Industrial Welfare Commission, recently created, has been 
authorized by the legislature to enquire as to the wages of women in 
mercantile employment; and there is a humorous contrast between the 
sweeping powers conferred by the people upon the legislators, and the 
catlike caution with which the legislators have proceeded. They have 
specified that, in mercantile employments, employers may be required 
to answer certain prescribed questions which cover, fairly thoroughly, 
the hours and wages of women and girls, and the number under the 
age of 18 years. No authority is given, however, to check this informa- 
tion. The second commission authorized to go forward in a way indi- 
cating an intention to include men, is the able and efficient Factory 
Investigating Commission of New York State, whose thirty-two bills 
have been enacted by the present legislature, some of them extraordi- 
narily radical for an Eastern state. This commission is authorized to 
enquire into wages in the state of New York and is including men’s 
wages in its investigation. 

The danger, of course, in all this wide variety of experimental legis- 
lation is, that some crudely drawn measure may be brought before the 
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courts, such that some court will not see its way clear to sustain the 
principle that underlies it. Whenever that happens, a nationwide move- 
ment, going forward as this one is now going forward, is checked. We 
have seen this in two most sinister examples. The old statute of 1887, 
prohibiting the manufacture of tobacco in tenement houses in New York 
City, was so crudely drawn that it is hard to see how any court could 
have sustained it at all points) Unhappily the New York Court of Ap- 
peals seized the opportunity to lay so sweeping an embargo upon legis- 
lation embodying the principle then involved, that the sweating system 
has been fastened upon New York City twenty-eight years in consequence 


of that ill-drawn decision affording an opportunity to a reactionary 
court. 


In Illinois a similar situation existed for thirteen years, from 1895 
to 1909. Because the Illinois eight hour law of 1893 was badly drawn, 
the Supreme Court of Illinois deprived all women of the benefit of any 
restriction upon working hours, until the Supreme Court of the United 
States had an opportunity, in 1908, to uphold the right of the State of 
Oregon to enact a ten hour law for women; then, a more modern court 
having been elected meanwhile in Illinois, the wage earning women 
obtained a similar measure of protection and the new state supreme 
court sustained it. But the women wage earners in the third manu- 
facturing state in the Republic had, meanwhile, suffered unmeasured 
hardships for thirteen years. 

We welcome, therefore, eagerly, so statesmanlike a measure as the 
preamble to the new statute of Washington: “The welfare of the State 
of Washington demands that women and minors be protected from 
conditions of labor which have a pernicious effect upon their health 
and morals. The State of Washington, therefore, exercising herein its 
police and sovereign power, declares that inadequate wages and unsani- 
tary conditions of labor exert such pernicious effect.” 

It would be obviously difficult for any court boldly to lay down the 
proposition that it is for the welfare of Washington, or any other state, 
that women and minors should labor under conditions pernicious to 
their health and morals. But it is an excellent thing to have the right 
principle enunciated with unmistakable clearness in the preamble to this 
measure, and then to have the statutes of the other states drawn in the 
light of that principle. 

Once for all, the old tradition is abandoned that the payroll is a 
trade secret. Henceforth it is a matter of the highest public importance, 
the gravest public concern. Henceforth employers of women and minors 
are gradually to wake from the dream that their business is theirs 
alone. 

In view of the social value of the commissions present and pros- 
pective, it is grievous to have to point out a grave defect in our pro- 
cedure to date. It is conspicuously less democratic than that of the 
countries from which we borrowed the idea, Australia and England. In 
Australia the whole body of legislation for the establishment of mini- 
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mum wages rests on the principle that no one knows so much about 
wages as the people who pay them and the people who have to live upon 
them; and that no disinterested third person can act with such wisdom 
as the elected representatives of these two classes most intimately 
concerned. 

Under the Australian and English laws there are added to each 
“trade board” a small proportion of representatives of the rest of us, 
the purchasing public, who buy the goods and ultimately pay the cost. 
If the wages are insufficient we pay the cost. We sustain the human 
wreckage that sweated wages cause. If we do not do it in charity, we 
do it in self defense, caring, often too late, for those who lapse into ways 
of living that endanger the community. Or we pay in maintaining pris- 
ons, restraining those who have not been able to live upon their wages 
and have, in a thousand ways, attempted to avenge themselves upon 
society. Under all circumstances the rest of us pay the bills which in- 
dustry escapes paying. We may pay justly in the beginning by con- 
straining industry to hand on fair wages out of what we pay as fair 
prices; or we may do it perforce, later. The Australian and English 
people have adopted democratic ways of doing it; and in one state after 
another we have shown that that is not our way. 

Here in Washington it is expressly stated in the laws, that no mem- 
ber of the commission may have been a member of an association of 
employers, or a member of a labor organization, within five years of ap- 
pointment to the commission. The obvious aim of this provision is that 
the commission shall be disinterested. The commission may at its dis- 
cretion call into conference persons representing the employers, and 
others representing the employes, the results of whose deliberations 
are to be at the service of the commission. 

The closest approach that we seem to have made to the Australian 
degree of democracy is in the Minnesota statute, which provides that 
the commission may in its discretion establish in any occupation an 
advisory board, “provided that the selection of members representing 
employers and employes shall be, so far as practicable, through election 
by employers and employes respectively.” That is as near as we have 
come to placing the responsibility of decision upon the people most 
closely concerned. 

It is obvious that the framers of all these bills have had in mind 
the teaching of experience that, ultimately, the courts will decide how 
democratic we can be. We are accustomed to delegated power from 
legislatures to commissions. We are not habituated to binding decisions, 
having force of law, made by representatives of employers and em- 
ployes. 

Why is it that we alone restrict this legislation to women? As I 
read the preamble to the Washington statute, 1 ask myself: If it is 
contrary to the welfare of the state of Washington that women and 
minors should work under conditions prejudicial to their health and 
morals, can it be desirable that men should work under such conditions? 
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Is it not true that where women and minors work for wages at all, it is 
ultimately because their men bread-winners are insufficiently paid? 

It has been, I am convinced, a misfortune on a national scale, that 
the discussion preceding the enactment of many of our new laws has 
turned upon the meanest consideration on which such a discussion could 
conceivably have been carried forward. What could possibly be more 
contemptible than the question: “What is the least sum on which 
an honest working girl can keep soul and body together and escape 
disgrace?’ Surely it behooves us, in the future, to get our wage legis- 
lation upon as statesmanlike and as democratic a basis as that of Aus 
tralia and England !* 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WORKER WHO IS UNABLE TO EARN THE 
LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE. 


Prof. Arthur E. Wood, Reed College, Portiand, Oregon. 


The minimum wage is the climax of a long series of acts by which 
the state seeks to introduce standards governing conditions of employ- 
ment. Legislation in regard to hours and conditions of shop has its 
natural outcome in laws controlling wages. Indeed, the wage situation, 
though the last to become the object of legislation, is of first importance 
with reference to the welfare of workers. Low standards in sanitation 
and long hours determine the condition of the shop, but low wages 
determine the kind of home. The minimum wage, therefore, is more 
far reaching in its social consequences than any labor legislation hitherto 
secured. It is related, on the one hand, to efforts for the improvement 
of industrial standards, and, on the other hand, to welfare legislation 
for the care of the defective and dependent classes of society. It is this 
double effect of minimum wage laws that makes them of all measures 
for social improvement the most promising. 

In the discussion of the minimum wage employers have often opposed 
it because it would lead to new methods of employment. This was so 
in the investigation that was conducted in Oregon. But employers have 
to learn along with the rest of us that because new methods involve 
inconvenience they are not therefore undesirable. The minimum wage 
will lead to a reorganization of industry for the attainment of greater 
efficiency. It will tend to the elimination of the sweated industries by 
putting them in factories where labor laws can be enforced. It will 
mean in factory and shop a more rigid selection of employees, and 
probably unemployment for those who cannot meet the new standards. 
Those who are thrown out of employment will be redistributed to other 

4A recommended draft for a minimum wage bill has been prepared. 
with comments, by the National Consumers’ League. It is compiled from 
the laws of Massachusetts, Washington, California, Minnesota and the 


Ohio Constitution, and is intended to embody the best points of all. Appli- 
cation should be made to the office, 106 E. 19th Street, New York City. 
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industries, or they will train themselves for greater efficiency, or they 
will remain unemployed. 


Good Wages and Efficiency. 


It does not follow, however, that all workers who are now receiving 
less than the minimum wage will be forced out of employment when 
the minimum becomes law. In some cases the additional wage will 
come out of the pockets of employers, for greed is a constant factor 
to be met with in our various social problems. In the report of the 
Massachusetts commission there is a story of a little French Canadian 
woman who had been employed in a Boston department store for seven- 
teen years, and was receiving only five dollars a week! In the case of 
a worker with experience it would be more economical to pay her a 
living wage, than to employ a person with less experience. Again, in- 
efficiency, on account of which it is alleged that with a minimum wage 
some will be discharged, is not altogether a question of a quality of 
workers. Some establishments are conducted so as to weaken efficiency. 
That such is the case is revealed in the report of the Social Survey 
Committee of the Consumers’ League of Oregon, where It is seen that 
some employers make a practice of dismissing highly paid employees, 
and discourage employees by reducing the rates on piece work, and by 
refusing to raise the wages of employees after they have given long 
years of service. Moreover, unsanitary conditions always make for 
inefficiency. The minimum wage will tend towards a better organiza- 
tion of the working force in respect to rewards for service, and to 
better observance of labor laws, because employers will find in the long 
run that it pays to bring conditions of labor up to a high standard; and 
all employees who are worth to the business a living wage, but hitherto 
have been underpaid, will be retained at the higher rates. 

That such a raising of standards is possible without the dismissal 
of workers is proved by the fact that a large department store in the 
city of Portland, Oregon, anticipated the work of the Industrial Welfare 
Commission by the adoption of an $8.00 minimum and an eight hour 
day. These changes were made without any wholesale discharging of 
employees who were getting under $8.00; and, according to the testimony 
of the store managers, at a cost of thousands of dollars. To be sure, 
some factory superintendents have prophesied that the adoption of the 
minimum wage would have the opposite effect of lowering the standard: 
for example, they declared to members of the Portland Vice Commission 
that a minimum wage for women would lead to the discharge of all 
who were now getting below the minimum, and the employment in 
their place of Japs and Chinese. If such an expedient should be re- 
sorted to, it ought to have the wholesome effect of furthering the move- 
ment for a minimum wage for men and for alien immigrants. 


The Unemployable Classes. 
After making due allowance for all these considerations, however, 
and assuming that some wage earners would be forced out of employ- 
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ment, and that some would not be able to find work at the minimum 
rates, we are brought to consider what is by far the most important 
result of minimum wage legislation, viz., that it compels society squarely 
to face the problem of the unemployable classes. These people have 
always been known to social workers, and to charitable societies; but 
hitherto instead of their being clearly recognized as unemployable, time 
and effort has been spent in trying to adjust them to the industrial 
world. A study of the earnings of applicants for relief in several Boston 
charitable societies shows that 50 per cent. of them are earning less 
than $6.00. If some of these people are worth their living to the in- 
dustries of the state of Massachusetts, under an enforced minimum 
wage, the state guarantees them their rights, just as a strong union 
would if they were members of one. If they cannot earn their living in 
industry, then it is high time that we should know it, and consider other 
means for the amelioration of their lot. 

Before discussing the necessary provisions of a program for the 
relief of the unemployable, it is necessary that we should make some 
classification of them with reference to the causes of their inefficiency. 
Modern social studies give us definite categories in which each of the 
various groups of those who cannot earn the minimum wage may be 
placed. The following is an attempt to name these different groups: 

1. People of normal capacities, especially young workers, and im- 
migrants, who are inefficient because they are untrained, or inexperi- 
enced, or both. 

2. People whose circumstances make for industrial inefficiency, as 
widows with children to support, and those who cannot find steady em- 
ployment. 


8. Those who are physically defective, because sick, crippled, or 
superannuated. 


4. Those who are mentally defective, either of subnormal intelli- 
gence or feeble-minded. 

5. Those who are morally defective, such moral defects being due 
to heredity, environment, or to causes that lie within the control of the 
individual. Within this class are especially the more unfortunate types 
of delinquents—drunkards, prostitutes, victims of drugs. 


Bad Effects of Competition with Inefficients. 


The foregoing are the classes who are unable to earn the legal 
minimum wage. Among them are to be found the poverty stricken, the 
weak, the halting members of human society. The task of society is to 
cure them of defects that cause them to fall below the standard, and 
where this is not possible to relieve them through public or private 
means of the necessity of competing in a game in which they are sure 
to lose. It is of the utmost necessity that they be removed from pro- 
miscuous rivalry with wage earners of normal capacities, for the reason 
that their presence among the latter makes for low standards. Econo- 
mists are agreed that low priced labor tends to bring all labor to its 
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level. The problem of the industrially inefficient involves largely princi- 
ples of relief for dependency, but the approach is made from the side 
of industry. If society is to set up industrial standards by law, it 
must bear the burden of those who cannot meet them. It must bear 
this burden in any case, whether or not the minimum wage is in force. 
Without the minimum wage society reaps the consequences of industrial 
unfitness in poverty, vice, and crime. With wage standards clearly 
recognized the burden of the unfit can be intelligently borne, with some 
prospect of relief from the causes of unfitness. The unemployables are 
of both sexes and of all ages, and individuals are often in more than 
one of the classes of the unfit. There are probably more unemployable 
men than women; and the problem is more fundamental in the case of 
men. Nevertheless the same sort of solution is to be found for men 
as for women. In the present discussion emphasis is placed upon the 
problem as it affects women, because thus far in the United States the 
minimum wage has been made to apply only to women. 

By far the largest class of those who cannot earn a living wage are 
the boys and girls who enter industry by the thousands and tens of 
thousands as soon as they can get their employment certificates. They 
are what Mrs. Kelley has called the “educational steerage.” It is not 
exact to call them “unemployable” or “inefficient.” The faint suggestion 
of fault that lurks in these terms hardly applies to the children just 
out of the schools. The facts concerning their exodus from the schools 
are tragically brought home to teachers in the grades and settlement 
workers every day of their lives. These facts loom so ominous for the 
future citizenship of the country that even the educational authorities 
are now rapidly coming forward with programs for the reorganization 
of our school system, so as to make it prepare children for the in- 
dustries into which they will inevitably go. The presence of adolescent 
boys and girls in industries for which they are unprepared means that 
in time they will add to the army of adult unskilled wage earners who 
lack both the knowledge and incentive for an efficient industrial life. 
The New York Vocational Survey states that there are no jobs in the 
city of New York which a boy or girl under sixteen years ought to take. 


Those Who Need Education for Industrial Efficiency. 


The classes of those who need education for industrial efficiency 
are as follows: 
1. Boys and girls who must go to work at the age of 14. 


2. Children who now leave school at the age of 14, though with 


proper incentives they could be induced to remain in school until the age 
of 16 or 17 years. 


3. Mature workers over 18 years who lack opportunities for ac- 
quiring more skill in their trade or business. 


4. Country boys who need agricultural training, 
To these may be added: 
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5. Non-wage earning girls who need training in the arts associated 
with home making. 

To meet the needs of these classes there should be established in 
every town and city of the nation compulsory continuation schools for 
full time or part time for children under 18, and voluntary evening 
continuation schools for maturer workers. Nine states of the Union have 
already authorized the appropriation of state funds for the aid of local 
industrial schools. Their object is to provide opportunities for study 
to boys and girls in trade, commerce, agriculture, and domestic pursuits 
corresponding to those that have been provided for students entering 
the professions. Perhaps the best system of industrial education in 
the world has been developed in Munich, Bavaria, by Dr. Kirchensteiner, 
whose ideal is to qualify all the youth of the city for some form of 
skilled employment, and to get the unskilled work done by women and 
old men. It is estimated that 90 per cent. of the population between the 
ages of 6 and 18 are to be found in schools of some kind, and the re- 
maining 7 per cent. are to be accounted for by the fact that girls are 
allowed to cease attendance at 18. As it is, about 10,000 girls are in 
continuation schools, receiving instruction for three hours a week. Of 
these about 6500 are being instructed in domestic science, 2000 In com- 
mercial work, and 1000 in trades. 

Until we approximate this standard of industrial training in every 
town and city of the nation. the exodus from the schools will continue 
and the army of the unskilled will increase. The industrially untrained 
child becomes the adult worker who is unable to earn the minimum 
wage. The problem is not only industrial: it is also moral. It is 
hazardous for youth to dissipate their energies through aimless drifting 
and to be without ambition. Young girls come into the office of the 
Oregon Child Labor Commission wanting work, but not knowing what 
sort of work they want or what they can do. In such a state of mind 
habits of idleness are acquired that undermine character, so that indus- 
trial inefficiency easily passes over into moral delinquency, both of which 
are causes of an inability to earn the minimum wage. 


Service Private Enterprise Can Render. 


Before the industrial schools are generally established there will be 
a field for private enterprise, such as that now conducted by some of 
the large department stores of the country. Many large concerns like 
Wanamaker’s, Macy’s, and Filene’s maintain throughout the year courses 
in salesmanship under the charge of experts. Smaller stores use de- 
partment managers as teachers, or avail themselves of traveling teachers 
such as those who are trained by the University of Wisconsin. In the 
opinion of Professor Neystrom, who conducts classes for the training of 
teachers of salesmanship, more time must be spent upon the study of 
economies in distribution. A large part of such economy depends upon 
the efficiency of salespeople, and in the training of them there is an 
advantage for business as well as for wage earners. 
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Class work in stores is an aid in the selection of apprentices, for 
in a week’s time there are eliminated those who are not adapted to the 
work. When apprentices are chosen there will arise the problem of 
establishing for them minimum rates. The Oregon minimum wage law 
especially stipulates that the Industrial Welfare Commission shall have 
the power to fix rates for apprentices. This it will be possible to do 
through conferences that may be called in every industry employing 
women or minors. To these conferences employees have the right to 
send representatives. Conditions of apprenticeship vary so greatly in 
the different industries, in respect to the necessary period of training, 
and the amount of outlay required for dress and for other things, that 
the whole subject needs to be studied in a conference for each industry. 
Until such a detailed study can be made for the different industries of 
Oregon, the Industrial Welfare Commission has established the rate of 
$1 per day as a minimum for minors, i. e., for workers under 18. In 
trades where unions are strong apprenticeship has always been regu- 
lated, and wage boards or conferences can but assume the functions of 
a union for people who are not strong enough to protect themselves. 
Invaluable aid will be given in solving problems of apprenticeship 
through the establishment of part time continuation schools, employers 
being held responsible for attendance, or employment being conditioned 
upon attendance. 


Industrial Education Will Furnish Relief from Inefficiency. 


In regard to industrial education, conducted either by employers or 
by the state, it may finally be asked to what extent will it relieve society 
of the burden of those who cannot earn a living wage? In reply it may 
be said that so far as young workers of normal capacities are concerned 
it will largely solve the problem. It will draw out the latent capacities 
of youth, and lay the basis for a sound industrial citizenship. Of course, 
there are exigencies in the industrial world, such as inventions of ma- 
chinery, and the reorganization of business methods, which are liable 
to displace men and women; but, even so, a vocational training that 
has a sufficiently broad foundation will tend to help workers to antici- 
pate these exigencies, and will equip them with that power of read- 
justment to new circumstances that distinguishes the educated person 
from one who is not educated. In so doing it ought to reduce the amount 
of unemployment. Again, in so far as industrial education is made to 
include knowledge of industrial hygiene, it should ultimately reduce the 
amount of sickness and disease that now eats away the incomes and 
lessens the efficiency of working people. Furthermore, if with instruc- 
tion in trade or commerce there is combined training in citizenship, the 
amount of delinquency should thereby be reduced. Civic and vocational 
training ought to obliterate the delinquency among children that is now 
caused by certain occupations into which society allows them to enter. 
There are, to be sure, many perplexing questions which will remain 
after industrial education is very generally established, but these do 
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not pertain to the inability of normal people to earn their living; and 
in conclusion we may say that when all children are trained for work 
that they want to do society will be relieved of that large class, the un- 
skilled, immature workers, who under present conditions are unable 
to earn the legal minimum wage. 

In considering inefficiency among wage earners of normal capacities 
there is involved not only the question of training but also that of the 
redistribution of workers so as to relieve congestion in some industries 
and increase the number of those in other employments. For example, 
as things now are, department store work, because of its superior social 
advantages, attracts more than its due proportion of wage earning 
young people; whereas domestic service, because of certain conditions 
prevailing, is not an attractive calling. It has been said that, if some 
girls are thrown out of employment as a result of the minimum wage, 
there will be room for them in domestic service. The possibility of such 
a readjustment leads us to consider conditions prevailing in this em- 
ployment. 


Domestic Service. 


In the last twenty-five years there has been a reduction in the 
percentage of girls entering domestic service, though it still includes from 
20 to 25 per cent. of all wage earning women above the age of fifteen. 
Moreover, there has been a perceptible lowering of the type of worker 
who seeks this employment. This is not less than we ought to expect 
when we consider that, whereas legal standards have been established 
for all other forms of women’s work, domestic service alone remains 
unregulated, unstandardized. Some writers consider this form of work 
technically as a form of human slavery. The long hours, the monotony, 
the loneliness and the social ostracism involved in the work all tend to 
drive ambitious, self-respecting girls away from domestic service. The 
result is that immigrant workers who remain in this occupation have a 
monopoly and can command high wages. Probably most domestics are 
treated with consideration, yet even well disposed mistresses cannot 
prevent the application of higher standards to domestic service, any 
more than excellent masters could prevent the abolition of negro slavery. 
Both because of conditions of the work, and of the type of workers. 
domestic service furnishes six times more than its proportion of moral 
offenders among wage earning women. When society as a whole imposes 
on any occupation standards that require no particular moral or intel- 
lectual fitness, we may be sure that the workers in that occupation wil! 
not make great effort to exceed the requirements that are made of them. 

There are signs, however, of improvement in this employment. In 
Portland, Oregon, a group of women have recently established a “Do- 
mestic Service Bureau,” which aims to provide all self-respecting wo- 
men who are in domestic service with a safe registry office, and to give 
them reasonable assurance of being properly housed, fed and paid in 
any position which may be secured for them; and, on the other hand, 
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this bureau seeks to provide a reliable source for securing competent 
and respectable employees to housewives. As a further step the bureau 
now plans to establish under an expert teacher a Domestic Service 
Training School which will give diplomas to its graduates and seek 
positions for them. This experiment, if successful, cannot pretend ade- 
quately to meet the need; it can only suggest what might be done on a 
larger scale if continuation schools were established with departments 
of domestic science. With standards of training thus raised the badge 
of servility which now marks this employment should be removed. Do- 
mestic service, then, drawing a normal supply of workers, would relieve 
the oversupply in factory and shop, and tend generally to raise the 
standards of labor for working women. 

Besides domestic service it is highly to be desired that other pur- 
suits may be found to draw away workers where the oversupply of labor 
keeps wages low. Why could there not be developed in time American 
arts and crafts which would be remunerative? Why do we have to get 
our beautiful things from Syrians, Japanese, Armenians, Chinese, and 
other peoples, while many of these same foreigners, who, as children, 
go through our own schools, enter only sordid employments? The United 
States government has made it possible for thousands of Fillipino women 
to find a market for their handiwork. Indeed, the Fillipinos are better 
off educationally than many of the working people in the towns and 
cities of our own land. It is one of the problems in industrial educa- 
tion to develop handicrafts for American girls that will relieve the labor 
market of its present congestion in industries that are not congenial to 
womanly tastes. 


Other Inefficients. 


We come next to consider other classes of people who cannot earn 
the minimum wage. In the analysis that we made at the beginning of 
this discussion there remain to be considered four groups: those whose 
faculties are unimpaired, but whose circumstances lessen their economic 
efficiency ; and the physical, mental, and moral defectives. We cannot 
here presume to present any detailed social program to meet the needs 
of these classes, for has not such a program been gradually evolving in 
the forty years of this National Conference? In this problem ‘all our 
social wisdom concerning social improvement is brought to a focus. It 
is important to remember that we approach the classes of those below 
the standard from the industrial point of view. We draw a line above 
which are all those who can earn a living wage and below which are 
those who cannot. Our program is through education or any other means 
to bring as many as possible above the line, and through prevention to 
decrease the numbers of those who are below the line. Below the 
line, however, some will remain; so that a comprehensive plan involves 
not only the stimulation of individuals to do as much as possible for 
themselves, but also custody, relief, insurance. It remains for us briefly 
to review the main facts about these classes, that have not thus far 
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been considered, and to outline principles for the treatment of them 
that have received general acceptance. 

First, in respect to those whose economic efficiency is impaired by 
circumstances over which they have no control but who are physically 
and mentally sound. As typical of these I have mentioned widows with 
children to support, and those who cannot find steady employment. Poor 
widows with children are home makers who have been forced to become 
wage earners. This double responsibility makes for inefficiency at work 
and at home. Though such a mother might even be able to make a living 
wage for her family (an assumption which is not altogether sound), her 
children will not become industrially fit if they are neglected; hence 
we conclude that it is better social policy to aid such widows now 
through pensions than at some future time to support the children in 
delinquency. 


Unemployed Women. 


Unemployment among women presents a more difficult problem. 
Unemployment is a constant menace to women in industry. The 
Oregon Survey estimates that three-fourths of the wage earning 
women of Oregon have to face unemployment due to seasonal work. 
Irregularity in work impairs the faculties and reduces the income. In 
“The Living Wage of Women Workers,” published by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, it is shown that from 5 to 7 
per cent. of what would be the incomes of 400 wage earning women in 
the city of Boston is lost through unemployment. This would nibble off 
in an income of $9.00 per week amounts that otherwise might be spent 
for recreation. Unemployment that results from a lack of skill can be 
overcome, as we have seen, partly through industrial education; but 
that which is due to other causes, which are social and not individual, 
calls for new measures. These are to be found through public employ- 
ment bureaus and labor exchanges for women. In Germany public 
bureaus have gained the confidence of employers to a far greater extent 
than they have in this country. Abroad a careful registry is kept of 
each individual, including history; and such a record becomes of ines- 
timable service. In this country many of our public bureaus keep no 
detailed records at all. As an ultimate public measure the London Cen- 
tral Body for the Relief of the Unemployed opened work rooms for un- 
employed women, which up to April, 1910, had given work to 1666 
women for varying periods of several weeks. Such means of relief are 
of questionable social value, though they are perhaps an improvement 
upon a condition of affairs where women must have work but cannot 
find it. Finally, irregular employment among married women in industry 
is due largely to the fact that their husbands are casually employed; 
hence if means could be discovered for reducing the amount of casual 
labor among male supporters of families, the problem of employment 
would be solved for their wives by relieving them of the necessity of 
working outside the home. 
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Reduction of Seasonal Labor. 


In the question of unemployment more important than public meas- 
ures is the necessity for such reorganization of industry as will reduce 
the irregularities of seasonal labor to a minimum. Consumers can help 
in this matter through a more general application of the “shop early” 
principle ; employers can help by anticipating demands, and overcoming so 
far as possible the differences between busy and dull seasons; and em- 
ployees can help themselves by the acquisition of skill in secondary em- 
ployments to which they may turn when “laid off” from their primary 
occupation. If, for example, apprentices in dressmaking and millinery 
in dull seasons could turn their hands to some other employment, say 
domestic service, the hardship involved in learning the former trades 
would be very much lessened. Again, if during unemployment young 
workers could be directed into continuation trade schools, the tremendous 
waste of time and energy now attendant upon unemployment could be 
avoided. 

Defectives. 


The remaining classes of those who will be unable to earn the legal 
minimum wage are the physical, mental, and moral defectives. 

The causes of physical defectiveness are old age, accidents, and 
disease. Against these wage earners can be protected only through forms 
of social insurance. With the recent meeting of the first American Con- 
ference on Social Insurance there is evidence that we are about to advo- 
eate for this country a program of insurance against physical maladies 
that will carry us as far as any European state has gone. Whether old 
age protection should be in the form of contributory insurance or of 
pensions, whether the state or the various industries should be made 
responsible for its administration—these and kindred questions need not 
here concern us; I am calling attention only to the fact that the prin- 
ciple of insurance against old age has been accepted elsewhere and will 
be among us. So far as accidents and diseases are due to industry, the 
principle of compensation for them is also generally recognized. In se- 
curing the extension of compensation laws to cover industrial diseases 
the first need seems to be to convince state boards of health that there 
are such things as trade diseases! Sickness that is not due to industrial 
causes requires the “socializing of medicine.” In times of sickness the 
family of the wage earner depends upon charity, or they go to a quack 
doctor, or they go without treatment. A possible social protection against 
sickness is suggested in the custom of some colleges where for an annual 
fee of $3 or $4 each student, in case he is sick, is given a month’s at- 
tendance free. Or, again, what might be done for every city of the land 
is seen in the provisions for the Panama Canal Zone, where there are 
public doctors but no private practicing physicians. 

In case old age or injury does not result in total disability for 
earning a living, both the Massachusetts and the Oregon minimum wage 
laws make it possible for wage boards and conferences to fix special rates 
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and issue licenses for partially disabled people. Such a provision will 
be an encouragement to many who otherwise, under the operation of 
the law, would be thrown out of employment. On piece rates, such as 
picking over berries in a cannery, the matter would adjust itself; only 
time rates would have to be adjusted for these classes. 

Finally, employment for the aged and injured would be made easier 
if there were a better distribution of workers between the skilled and 
unskilled trades. An instance in point are the “blind alley” trades which 
now demoralize the youth of our cities. We could just as well buy our 
papers of, and deliver our messages by old men, and have them run our 
errands. Industrial training and better organization of employments 
should gradually draw both boys and girls away from the more ele- 
mentary jobs, and if we will have them done at all, it will then have to 
be by people who cannot do anything else. 


Mental Defectives as Wage Earners. 


Next, let us consider mental defectives from the point of view of 
their wage earning power. A large proportion of physical defectives 
can be restored to normal industrial life, but none of the mentally de- 
fective can be so restored. The promiscuous presence of the feeble- 
minded is a menace of which we have become aware with astonishing 
rapidity within the last five years. It is estimated that there are 60,000 
feeble-minded women of child-bearing age in the United States and that 
only one-fourth of them are in institutions. To allow feeble-minded girls 
freely to move in the industrial world is to increase the army of prosti- 
tutes. Dr. Goddard estimates that 50 per cent. of these unfortunate 
creatures are mentally defective. Great harm is done by schools that 
make the feeble-minded merely presentable without removing them from 
the industrial field where they compete freely with normal persons. 
A question has been raised in this Conference as to the value of psycho- 
logical clinics in the work of a juvenile court. The cost of such a clinic 
for ten years, or even for a longer time, would be justified, if one feeble- 
minded delinquent girl was detected who otherwise would be free to 
mingle in society. A program for the cure of mental defectives was 
outlined in a recent number of the “Survey” by Dr. H. H. Hart. Only 
the industrial features of such a program will here be mentioned. Author- 
ities tell us that many of the feeble-minded can be made self supporting 
by manual labor, preferably out of doors. Some of those who have 
been trained in institutions to earn their living lose their capacity, if 
they are returned to homes where the regimen is not such as it should 
be. Weaving, woodwork, carving, needle work, farming, domestic ser- 
vice are some of the occupations for which the feeble-minded are trained. 
In England some have even been placed out in small business establish- 
ments, though always under official supervision. In the case of feeble- 
minded who are allowed to work outside there would be need for close 
co-operation between state boards for the care of mental defectives and 
minimum wage boards, in order that the conditions of labor for them 
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may be most carefully regulated. The paramount duty of society in 
respect to these unfortunates is to prevent their increase through segre- 
gation and sterilization, and through the removal of conditions, and 
the overcoming of habits of life that create them. But so long as we 
have them with us, and exclude them from industry, as we must, by 
wage standards, we should help them to earn as much as they can under 
conditions that will keep them happy. 

Finally, moral defectiveness. The whole point of view of modern 
prison reform is to restore moral delinquents who are normally in- 
telligent to industrial life, where they can rehabilitate themselves. Per- 
haps the most recent development in this direction is in the attitude to- 
wards the victims of prostitution and drunkards. In many of our 
cities prostitutes are still fined and turned back on the community to 
earn their fines; and the rock pile is the only place for drunks. Never- 
theless, there is dawning a new vision, which is that of restoring these 
delinquents, who for a long time have been considered hopeless, to a con- 
dition of economic independence by means of detention homes and in- 
dustrial training; and of keeping such as cannot be restored in perma- 
nent custody until they pass beyond the need of human help. Such is 
the method that is being used in the care of vagrants in Germany, 
Switzerland, and other European countries; and until we have a social 
order that will be unfavorable to the development of these people, 
firm and benevolent custody, with the hope of restoring many to normal 


industrial comradeship, is the only plan that a Christian community 
can conceivably adopt. 


Summary: The Right to Live. 


In conclusion let us sum up the principles that have been involved 
iz all this discussion of those who cannot earn the minimum wage. The 
minimum wage by establishing industrial standards which not only the 
employer but also the employee must meet, causes us to face the ques- 
tion, What about the worker who cannot earn the minimum wage? The 
Spartans used to establish physical standards for infants by exposing 
them to the cold. Those who could not stand the climate died. Now 
we are adopting a Spartan principle in industry which has for its ob- 
ject the elevation of wage earners. This places upon us duties in re- 
spect to those who cannot meet the new standards of efficiency. The 
whole program for public and private relief for dependency is forced upon 
us with new significance. Unless we choose to be like the Spartans in 
meeting consequences of the minimum wage, we must supplement the 
principle of “the right to a living wage” with “the right to live if one 
cannot earn a living wage.” 

Of course, our ultimate hope is to prevent the creation of classes who 
cannot earn their own living. When we prevent industrial accidents 
and diseases; when we prevent the procreation of the feeble-minded : 
when we prevent the waste due to unemployment; when we prevent the 
exodus of unskilled youth into the labor market,—then we shall pro- 
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vide for those present exigencies of industrial life that may be brought 
under human control. Moreover, our hope should be so to improve 
the conditions of labor for male heads of families that the necessity 
for the employment of women outside the home should be removed, 
especially where such extra employment leads to the neglect of the 
family well being. One means for reducing the amount of employment 
of married women would be a minimum wage for men, based upon the 
needs of the family budget. If every male wage earner had a wage ade- 
quate for the needs of his family, women and children would be largely 
relieved of the necessity of working for the support of the family. A 
minimum wage for alien immigrants would prevent the exploitation of 
their labor at cheap rates, and might have the effect of reducing the 
number of unskilled immigrants to our shores. In respect to immigrants 
who are here the greatest immediate need is for their redistribution 
on to the land, and to centers where their labor {s in demand. 

Though our discussion has been largely devoted to a consideration 
of the needs of the weak and dependent members of society, let us re- 
member that the minimum wage is not primarily for these people, but 
for workers of normal capacities whose opportunities are curtailed by 
forced competition with those who must sel] their labor cheaply. The 
hope for human progress lies in the strength of the strong, provided that 
that strength be used for the high purposes of human existence. We 
protect the strong by eliminating the weak. The development of the 
thought of these Conferences of Charities and Correction can be seen 
in the inclusion of new principles. First, relief for dependency; then 
prevention of dependency; then selection of the most fit. The principle 
of selection is involved in the minimum wage. From the point of view 
of productiveness all men are not born equal, though all men are en- 
titled to our consideration. The difference between a program for hu- 
man improvement with or without standards of income is this: merely 
relieving poverty without wage standards is as if we all strained to lift 
the wheels of progress, but grew weary, and let them fall back in their 
old place; on the other hand, with wage standards, and with a definite 
program for the needs of those who cannot meet them, it is as if we 
jacked up the wheels and shoved the wagon out of the rut. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE MINIMUM WAGE. 


A. J. McKelway, Washington, D. C.; Secretary for the Southern States, 
National Child Labor Committee. 


Ten years ago, when this Conference met in Atlanta, perhaps the 
most notable address of the Conference, and the most far-reaching in its 
effects, was delivered by a Southern man, Edgar Gardner Murphy, on 
Child Labor. The address was so absolutely unanswerable that the 
prominent cotton manufacturer who had been chosen to reply con- 
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tented himself with discussing the genealogy of the cotton mill operatives 
of the south. It was this address that awakened the country to the 
conviction that child labor was a national peril. It laid the founda- 
tion for Mr. Murphy’s effort the following year, in 1904, to organize 
the National Child Labor Committee, of which he was for several years 
a devoted member. The news has come to us, since we reached the 
Pacific Coast, of Mr. Murphy’s death, following a long fight against 
increasing invalidism, in which he bravely and consciously faced death 
daily. 

The National Child Labor Committee is therefore one of the nu- 
merous and lusty breed of children of this Conference; and we take it 
rather as a compliment than otherwise, that the child is so well able to 
speak for itself, the only special consideration of the subject, which 
formerly occupied so much of the time and attention of the Conference, 
has been relegated to the last fifteen minutes of a week’s session, and 
then merely in its relation to a somewhat newer subject, the minimum 
wage. :-4 

The connection between child labor and low wages was noted as early 
as 1770 in England. An Hssay on Trade published that year, naively 
comments thus on the twelve-hour day for children: 


Being constantly employed at least twelve hours a day, we hope 
the rising generation will be so habituated to constant employment that 
it would at length prove agreeable and entertaining to them. * * * From 
children thus trained up to constant labor, we may venture to hope the 
lowering of the price. 


Child Labor a Cause of Low Wages. 


The minimum wage is concerned with the individual. Child labor 
means family labor. In the home industries of New York City, in the 
homes which poverty has turned into miniature sweat-shops, the pittance 
which the children earn between the closing hour of school and mid- 
night, enables the family to compete successfully with the individual 
worker in the regular factories and thus bring down his wages, 
while the employer saves rent, light, power and heat, reckless of the 
fact that from these so-called home-workshops the germs of every known 
infectious disease may be spread to the ignorant though not wholly 
innocent consumer. 

But the wages of child workers in the great child employing in- 
dustries are high enough to tempt the parents to send their children to 
work, while at the same time bringing down adult wages to. the child’s 
standard. Out of 32,409 workers whose actual wages per week were 
copied from the pay-rolls of southern cotton mills, only 1,444 earned from 
eight to nine dollars a week, and one of these was a boy and one a girl 
under twelve years of age. Fifty-four women out of 17,066 earned be- 
tween eleven and twelve dollars a week and one of these was a girl 
under sixteen years of age, while 241 men out of 14,000 reached that 
standard of wages and one of these was a boy under sixteen. More than 
half of these operatives, earned less than five dollars a week and of 
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these 17,517, 7,825 were children under sixteen years of age. Out of 3,700 
operatives earning less than two dollars a week, 1,000 were children 
under fourteen and 1,000 were adults over twenty-one. 

We shall never reach a living wage for the individual worker in 
the child employing industries until child employment is everywhere 
prohibited by law. 

Child labor also tends to ignorance and illiteracy and to increasing 
the army of unskilled, and therefore low-waged workers. Statistics 
recently collected from Guilford county, North Carolina, show for the 
largest cotton mill village of the county, widely self-advertised for its 
school facilities, 920 children of school age according to a recent school 
census, 354 children enrolled in school and an average daily attendance 
of 218, the percentage of enrollment being 38 and the percentage of 
attendance 23. Five cotton mill villages of the county give an average 
of thirty per cent. attendance of school children at school, while eleven 
rural districts of the county give an average enrollment of seventy- 
eight per cent. and an average attendance of fifty-four per cent. There 
are four rural high schools in the county, none in the mill districts. 

The percentage of illiteracy among the children of the southern 
cotton mills is higher than that of any other portion of the population. 
native or foreign, white or black. With greater and greater demands 
for efficiency in industry, the illiterate worker tends to bring down the 
standard of living below the normal, not only for his own industry 
but for all others related to it through the laws of supply and demand 
in the labor market. 

Should child labor laws precede or follow the establishment of a 
minimum wage? I read the other day a little volume by Scott Nearing, 
in which he argued that the widow’s pension and the minimum wage 
should precede the enactment of child labor laws. I am willing to ad- 
mit that the order is the logical one. But actually, child labor regula- 
tion has come first, and in the states with a low standard of child pro- 
tection they have not begun even to discuss the mothers’ pension or the 
minimum wage. The child, because of his helplessness and his promise, 
makes the first and strongest appeal. If we create a condition of 
hardship in some few instances by abolishing child labor, then we 
begin to consider the best method of correcting that. The discussions of 
this Conference for forty years are the proof that the little child leads 
the procession along the whole line of social progress. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION VERSUS INSURANCE AGAINST 
ACCIDENT. 


James H. Gilbert, Professor of Economics, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Any adequate survey of the existing machinery for compensating 
those injured in industry in the majority of the states shows how in- 
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adequate it is as a measure of accident relief. The cardinal fault of 
the common law as well as most statutory amendments is that liability is 
made to depend upon fault, and a suit at law is necessary to establish 
guilt and to determine the extent of resulting injury. Recent investi- 
gations like those of the Pittsburgh Survey show, however, that the per- 
centage of accidents due to direct, deliberate, personal fault of anyone, 
either workman or employer, is almost negligible. By far the larger 
share are due to the unavoidable risk of the trade, and to make com- 
pensation depend on specific fault is to leave fully 400,000 injuries every 
year wholly uncompensated. 

Only a system which affords a definite compensation in all cases 
except those affected by the willful misconduct of the workman, and 
that, too, by a process which is reasonably prompt and automatic, will 
satisfy the demand of social justice and meet the requirements of sound 
economic organization. Only by placing the burden where it belongs— 
on the industry—and compelling the employer to reserve a fund for re- 
lief of the injured workman and his family, can the true costs of pro- 
duction be met and the extra-hazardous trades escape the charge of 
being parasitic. The economist advocates the principle of compensa- 
tion, not that an added burden shall be laid on the employer, but that, 
through him, those who consume the products of life-destroying occupa- 
tions shall be made to pay the full cost. 


English, German and Norwegian Systems. 


With regard to the purpose in view and the principle to be applied 
there is practical unanimity of opinion. Authorities differ only with 
regard to the choice of method. In Europe where legislation affecting 
compensation has reached its highest development three systems are 
found in operation, the English system of simple compensation, the 
German plan of compulsory mutual insurance, and the Norwegian 
system of compulsory state insurance. 

The English system, in operation since 1897 and greatly extended by 
the act of 1906, merely throws the responsibility for paying a specified 
scale of compensations on the employer, leaving him entirely free to 
choose the method by which the obligation is met. Every person injured 
during the course of employment, except through willful misconduct, is 
entitled to compensation. Perhaps the most admirable feature of 
the English system is that all questions growing out of dispute over 
compensations are settled by a mere process of arbitration. Experience 
shows that fully 98 per cent. of accidents requiring compensation are 
settled for without resort to litigation. In practice the liability created 
by the English compensation act is rarely assumed by the individual 
employer, but the risk is distributed through insurance in private 
companies. 

A second type of accident relief, and in a sense the model for all 
similar legislation on the continent of Europe, is furnished by the Ger- 
man system of compulsory insurance against accident. The Imperial 
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system is compulsory in a double sense. All employees receiving less 
than 3,000 marks ($720) must be insured by the employer against ac- 
cident and the full burden of the insurance must be borne by the em- 
ploying class. The German system is compulsory in a second sense— 
the method is prescribed. Every employer is compelled to provide such 
insurance by becoming a member of a voluntary association for insurance 
purposes. These associations of employers, called Berufs-genossen- 
schaften, collect premiums from employers and assume the obligation of 
paying compensation. These mutual companies early adopted the prac- 
tice’ of increasing the rate on any establishment which, during the year, 
showed an unusually high percentage of industrial accidents. This has 
proved in practice to be a very effective method of accident prevention. 
The chief difference between the German and English systems is that, 
under the former, employers are compelled to distribute the risk in a 
particular way—in a manner prescribed by law which happens to be 
the method of mutual insurance. 

A third system of accomplishing the same result by slightly dif- 
ferent means is found in Norway. The Norwegian system applies to an 
extended list of dangerous trades in which employees and foremen 
must be insured against accident. The benefits provided by the Nor- 
wegian system are similar to those of Germany, the chief point of 
difference being that in Norway the insurance is state rather than 
mutual, managed rather than supervised by the government. Hmployers 
are left no option with regard to method. They are compelled to pay 
premiums to the state insurance department and a fund is created, in 
the custody of the government, out of which compensations are paid to 
the victims of industrial accident. Furthermore the insurance is 
guaranteed by the state. If the fund contributed by employers is In- 
sufficient to meet the requirement, the shortage is made good from 
the general funds. Other European systems differ in detail but all con- 
form more or less closely to one of the three types described above. 


Difficulties in Applying European Experience. 


American students of social problems have long recognized the ex- 
pediency of following the European example, but so far our experience 
with the principle of compensation has been confined to a limited field. 
Before this new type of social legislation finds general favor two rather 
distinct objections must be overcome. In the first place the principle 
must be introduced by state legislation, and even those who recognize 
the justice of compensation, fear that the added responsibility will place 
their employers at a disadvantage with those in neighboring states that 
still cling to employers’ liability. There is good reason to believe that 
fears in this direction are greatly exaggerated if not altogether un- 
founded. Compensation means more to the injured employee. It is 
doubtful whether the burden on the employing class will be increased in 
corresponding degree. Compensation according to a well defined schedule 
and for all cases except those involving willful misconduct of the 
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workman, saves the waste of endless litigation and the cost of numer- 
ous court trials for employer as well as men. So far as the American 
states are concerned any disadvantage due to the early adoption of com- 
pensation acts promises to be only temporary. The movement, once in- 
troduced, will spread to all sections of the country. Indeed there is 
much encouragement in the recent action of American commonwealths. 
The example of Massachusetts and New York has already been followed 
by a score of other states, and that, too, while the constitutionality of 
the whole scheme was in doubt. Once the legal question has been de- 
cided in favor of compensation, it is not too much to expect that the 
movement will become general. 

This last statement, however, suggests a second obstacle which has 
delayed the passage of compensation acts—the legal barriers presented 
by state and federal constitutions. To be efficacious, uniform and equit- 
able, such laws must be compulsory. All employers must be required 
to accept the increased obligation of paying compensations regardless of 
fault. It was feared from the outset that the forced assignment of 
property to compensate accidents for which employer’s negligence was in 
no way responsible would be regarded by the court as appropriation of 
property without due process. It was only hoped by the more sanguine 
advocates of compensation that the courts might be induced to uphold 
such acts under a liberal interpretation of the police power, particularly 
when they were made to include only extrahazardous trades. This in- 
tention is clearly seen in the New York law of 1910—the first application 
of the English principle in compulsory form. The compulsory feature 
of the act applied only to certain designated trades, as bridge building, 
construction of tall buildings, electrical construction and repair work, 
railway service, construction of subways or work done under compressed 
air—all of which employments were attended with unusual risk. Em- 
ployers in enumerated occupations are compelled to pay a definite scale of 
compensations in all injuries except those due to willful misconduct of 
employee. It was hoped that the New York court would uphold com- 
pensation in this limited field as a new type of regulation for dangerous 
trades. In this, however, advocates of compensation were doomed to 
disappointment for the New York Court of Appeals in the case of Ives 
vs. South Buffalo Railway Company (201 N. Y. 271), rejected the act 
as unconstitutional. By imposing on the employer a liability without 
fault the system deprived him of property without due process. It could 
not be upheld under the police power because it did not aim to prevent 
evil or promote the health, morals and safety of employes. The act im- 
posed no new duty with regard to added precautions for the safety of 
the men. Being remedial and not preventive it could not properly be 
classed as an exercise of the police power. 


Summary of American Legislation. 


The outcome of this first test of constitutionality had an important 
bearing on the laws subsequently passed by other states. With the 
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exception of Washington, where the act was signed by the governor 
ten days before the New York decision was handed down, other states 
have introduced the principle of compensation only in its optional, 
elective or voluntary form. The employer is not bound by the act un- 
less he signify his willingness to accept its terms. To encourage ac- 
ceptance of the compensation scheme the legal liability of the em- 
ployer is greatly increased in case he fail to elect. The ordinary 
method of increasing liability is to modify or set aside the common law 
defenses of assumption of risk, contributory negligence, etc. 

It is an interesting fact that the majority of American states 
adopting compensation in any form have followed the English example 
and made no express provisions with regard to insurance. This was 
true of the compulsory act of New York state as well as the elective 
systems of California, Kansas, New Hampshire, New Jersey and Wis- 
consin. Only in Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, Washington and 
Oregon is any form of insurance prescribed or described and in Wash- 
ington alone is the prescribed system compulsory. In Massachusetts, 
for example, an employer accepting the arrangement for compensation 
has the option of placing his insurance with a private company approved 
by the state department or of becoming a member in the mutual in- 
surance order called. “Massachusetts Employees Insurance Association.” 

The only example of compulsory state insurance against accident 
and the only compulsory plan that has been upheld by a common- 
wealth court is found in the state of Washington. Since this system 
represents the most advanced legislation that is to be found in the 
United States and since reference must be made to its provisions in dis- 
cussing the merits of state insurance versus simple compensation a 
summary of its main features is here presented. The Washington act 
is compulsory so far as an extended list of hazardous trades is concerned. 
The designated occupations include factories where steam power is 
used, mines, railways, lumbering, etc. Employers engaged in such oc- 
cupations are required to pay to the industrial insurance commissions 
premiums equal to a certain percentage of their payroll. Occupations 
are divided into forty-eight different classes and the rate graduated 
according to the comparative risk involved. Risk was only roughly 
ascertained at the outset, but resulting rates were subject to readjust- 
ment later. Funds created by the payment of premiums are held in 
trust by the Commission for the payment of prescribed compensations. 
In case the fund contributed by the employers of an industry is insuffi- 
cient to meet the claims for compensation the state does not, as in Nor- 
way, obligate itself to make good the deficiency. The employer in whose 
establishment accidents have occurred is compelled to pay prescribed 
compensations until such time as he may recoup the amount from the 
insurance fund. 

A definite scale of compensations is provided by the act for death 
and disability depending on nature of the injury and the number of 
dependents, and, except in the case of partial disability, not affected by 
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the earning power. The Commission is compelled at the time pension is 
granted to set aside a reserve sufficient to meet the future payments. The 
amount of such reserve is determined by reference to mortality tables 
(American specified) and is based on the expectation of life. The law 
specifies, however, that the maximum sum shall not exceed $4,000.00. 
Beneficiaries removing from the state may have periodic payments com- 
muted into a lump sum and the obligation of the state to non-resident 
cancelled by a single payment. Resident beneficiaries may secure com- 
mutation of pension by special arrangement with the Commission when, 
for some reason sufficient to them, it is deemed desirable to substitute a 
lump sum for a series of monthly payments. 


Constitutional Questions. 


So far as the constitutional question is concerned the state of Wash- 
ington was more fortunate than New York. In the case of State ex rel 
Davis Smith Co. vs. C. W. Clausen the constitutionality of the act was 
sustained in every point. While conceding that the operation of the act 
was to take the employer’s property without due process and that, under 
the arrangement for distributing the risk, the money contributed by one 
employer might be used to pay compensations due from another, the 
court nevertheless held that the act sustained a reasonable relation to the 
public health, morals, safety and welfare. It could not, therefore, be set 
aside because it might incidentally deprive some person of property with- 
out fault or take the property of one person to pay the obligation of an- 
other. The court therefore rested its decision mainly on a broad con- 
struction of the police power. It did not attempt to show the precise 
connection between the compensation act and the public health but based 
its opinion largely on the expediency of substituting compensation for 
employer’s liability. In rendering its decision the state court was in- 
fluenced more than the average tribunal by purely economic considera- 
tions. 

The decision of Washington Court has not yet been confirmed by 
the higher tribunal. In a case now pending against the Dupont Powder 
Company the defendant promises to carry the issue to the highest court 
in the land and final test of constitutionality will be made. It may be 
unsafe to forecast the decision of the federal Supreme Court but recent 
opinions in Noble State Bank vs. Haskell and Holden vs. Hardy make 
it probable that the court will uphold any reasonable demand on private 
property for a purpose which is held by a “strong preponderant opinion 
to be greatly and immediately necessary to the public welfare.” We are 
therefore warranted in assuming that the constitutional barriers, if they 
exist at all, are only temporary and in the course of time states will be 
free to substitute workman’s compensation for employer’s liability, 
at will. 

While our state systems are still in plastic stage perhaps the most 
important question to be considered is the choice between workmen’s 
compensation of the English type and a system of compulsory state in- 
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surance against accident like that of Norway. Shall we impose on the 
employer an added liability leaving him free to meet his obligation in 
his own way or shall we compel him to distribute the risk and guarantee 
the payment by a particular method? 

Let it be understood at the outset that any temporary doubts as to 
constitutionality apply with equal weight to either system. Both plans 
impose on employers a liability without fault and hold them responsible 
for paying compensations directly or through an insurance company, state 
or private. Both are, therefore, open to the objection of taking property 
without due process. The bare fact that a compensation act was re- 
jected in New York and the state insurance law upheld in Washington has 
no particular significance. The Washington court frankly admits that 
the underlying theory of the two plans is the same and concedes that the 
two court opinions are squarely opposed in principle. It would appear 
then that the compensation and state insurance are equally constitu- 
tional or equally unconstitutional at the discretion of the court. Choice 
between the two systems must therefore be determined by economic 
rather than legal considerations. 


Criticism. 


The relative merits of compensation and state insurance may be de- 
termined by applying three criteria of efficiency. In the first place an 
adequate system should operate, not only to compensate injuries, but to 
minimize the risk of employment. It should be preventive as well as 
remedial. In the second place the system should afford an adequate 
guarantee that the compensations and pensions provided by law will be 
paid in every case. Protection of the workman involves not only a 
definition of rights but must supply the machinery for enforcement. 
Finally the administration should be efficient and economical. The 
collection of premiums, the adjudication of claims and the keeping of 
records should be attended by the least possible economic waste. 

Let us now apply the first of these tests. To afford compensation 
alone is not sufficient. Sums paid by employers to injured workmen do 
not compensate society for the loss of earning power resulting from death 
or disability. Compensation with the added feature of insurance in any 
form does not eliminate the loss; it merely distributes the burden so that 
it falls with less weight on those least able to bear it. From the stand- 
point of the community the paramount purpose should be to make the 
conditions of employment safe and minimize the financial burden re- 
sulting from accidents. Either compensation or insurance by increasing 
the burden on employers ought to compel greater attention to the meth- 
ods of accident prevention. A compensation system of the English type 
makes the added burden direct and personal ; an insurance system by dis- 
tributing the burden more widely makes it more difficult for individual 
employers to appreciate its importance. In practice, however, the differ- 
ence is not great. Compensation usually results in general insurance 
through private companies and employers are interested in accident pre- 
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vention only as far as an excessive number of injuries are likely to raise 
the insurance rate. 

It is doubtful whether any system can outdo the German plan of 
mutual insurance in the matter of accident prevention. The associations 
are given the power to increase the rate in case any establishment shows 
an excessive number of personal injuries. Furthermore the associated 
manufacturers have developed a group will which favors the use of 
safety appliances, better inspection of machinery and plant, fuller in- 
struction of young and inexperienced employees and the selection of 
cautious workmen for extra-hazardous tasks. By developing and ap- 
plying of veritable science and art of accident prevention the number of 
casualties has, according to one authority, been reduced one-half. There 
is no reason why similar powers should not be conferred on state in- 
surance bureaus. Indeed the Washington Commission has already been 
given the power to increase the rate on any establishment showing an 


extremely high percentage of injuries through disregard of reasonable 
precautions. 


Essentials of Good System of Compensation. 


In the last analysis the burden of compensating accidents must fall 
“on the consumer. In proportion as the public is made to feel the im- 
portance of this burden a strong popular demand for safety regulation 
should result. There is reason to believe that a state insurance depart- 
ment would be more responsive to a popular demand than any private 
corporation. Applying, then, the first criterion of an adequate system, 
the merits of compensation and state insurance seem about evenly 
balanced with perhaps a slight advantage in favor of the latter. 

In the second place an adequate system should afford reasonable 
assurance that claims allowed under the law will be met in every 
instance. A simple compensation act throws the financial burden on 
the individual employer who is left free to choose his own method of 
discharging it, and may elect to assume the risk himself. In case of 
petty employments that are at the same time hazardous a combination of 
accidents might bankrupt the employer and leave no guarantee that 
claim will be paid. This defect of workman’s compensation was recog- 
nized by the first state law on the subject. Legislators sought security, 
however, by giving claimant a prior lien on employer’s property. This 
is at best an unsatisfactory makeshift and state commissions are be- 
ginning to recognize that, constitutions permitting, the only adequate 
means of dealing with the problem is through some form of compulsory 
insurance guaranteed or closely supervised by the state. The form of 
insurance chosen should be one that distributes the risk as widely as 
possible. It is at this point that the Washington plan is open to criticism. 
The fund contributed by employers in ore class must suffice to com- 
pensate all injuries in the trade. Where the list of employing concerns 
is limited a number of serious accidents in a single establishment might 
bankrupt the fund. Of course the law provides for the payment of 
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pensions by the employer in whose works the casualties occurred, but 
this throws the liability back on the individual employers and may 
leave no guarantee of solvency. In respect to the second principle, then, 
if the system is one of real state insurance it affords greater security 
to possible claimants than simple compensation, which, so far as the 
law is concerned, recognizes only individual liability. 

From the standpoint of sheer economy state insurance, rightly con- 
ducted, has a vast advantage. It is doubtful whether, in some bust- 
nesses, the government can, with a given expenditure, secure the same 
result as a private company. Insurance is, however, well suited to gov- 
ernment control and management. Operations are simple and easily re- 
duced to a routine. It requires little capital. Better still when state 
insurance is made a monopoly it is possible to save the wastes involved 
in the competitive quests for business. It is estimated that commissions 
paid by liability companies to agents and brokers are equal to twenty- 
five or thirty per cent. of premiums collected. According to Miles H. 
Dawson, well known actuary, it costs in England approximately one 
shilling to get another shilling of compensation into the hands of an in- 
jured employee. Expenses very nearly equal the volume of business 
transacted measured in claims allowed. When we turn from a system 
which involves the use of competing companies to an all inclusive scheme 
of state insurance, or even mutual insurance by associated employers, 
we find the same result secured by a fraction of the same expenditure. 
In Norway, for example, cost of management did not exceed 16 per 
cent. of sums handled by the department; while in Germany mutual in- 
surance is conducted at an expense of 12 per cent. Quite as favorable 
was the showing made by the Washington Commission since the adop- 
tion of the new act. During the first year aggregate expenses of the 
insurance office fell short of ten per cent. and for the first twenty-two 
months the costs of operation reached 15 per cent. of claims paid or 
provided for in continuing pensions. 

Where continuing pensions are granted a possible defect of state 
insurance is that the burden on industry will increase rapidly as time 
goes on and the number of pensions resulting from death and disability 
tends to accumulate. This is not, however, an unavoidable fault of a 
state insurance system. A state insurance bureau may, as in Washing- 
ton, segregate from current receipts a reserve sufficient to meet future 
obligations. If the rates now charged under the Washington plan are 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the law there is no reason why the 
premium charges should be raised in the future. Another charge made 
against state insurance is based on the liability that rates will be kept 
low for political reasons, too low to meet current obligations. The deficit 
incurred must be made good from the public treasury. 

This last weakness brings to light the chief danger to which state 
insurance in common with other public enterprises is exposed. Oppo- 
nents as well as some friends of state insurance, admit the fear that 
commissions in charge will yield to popular or political pressure and 
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resulting action will impair efficiency of management, give rise to wrong 
distribution of the burden, or otherwise invite the charge of favoritism. 
One of the chief dangers is that state officials, partly out of sympathy, 
partly out of a desire to win favor with the working class, will hesitate 
to scrutinize the claims of beneficiaries closely enough. A policy of this 
kind naturally invites the presentation of fraudulent demands. Corrup- 
tion and graft are made possible. 

The compensation and relief of industrial accidents presents a prob- 
lem that is brim full of human interest and involves work which 
makes large demands on our sympathetic emotions. Without being un- 
charitable let me add a word of warning. In the long run justice between 
man and man demands the assumption of a hard-headed if not a hard- 
hearted attitude toward the claims of those who may seem needy and des- 
titute. Only by recognizing the weakness of the government enterprise 
in the direction of too much charity can we realize the economy of state 
insurance while at the same time steering clear of what Sherman calls 


“the Scylla of Socialism on the one hand and the Charybdis of organized 
graft on the other.” 


INDEMNITY FOR TRADE DISEASE. 


Prof. Walter G. Beach, University of Washington, Seattle. 


The development of our industrial life in America has come with 
startling rapidity. Our interest in it has been centered largely upon 
its technical and productive side, and we have counted our expanding 
wealth with great satisfaction. But at last we have come to realize its 
human element. We are estimating not only our annual output of prod- 
ucts, but also our annual human scrap-heap, our growing burden of the 
human cost of living. We are trying to interpret industry as not only, 
or mainly, a technical fact, but as a social fact. Slowly but surely we 
are understanding, what other countries have long since come to realize, 
that the management of industry passes over to society, along with its 
material product, a by-product of human wreckage, much of it unneces- 
sary, and little of it in any way provided for. 

Throughout the United States there has been a tardy but now defi- 
nite awakening in regard to the large amount of suffering which is the 
result of industrial accident. The spectacle of European countries recog- 
nizing the social nature of industry, appreciating the inadequacy of the 
explanation of accident by individual negligence, and, through legisla- 
tion providing for the insurance or compensation by industry of its 
injured workmen, has appealed to us in recent years as in startling 
contrast to our wasteful and criminally inadequate methods of em- 
ployers’ liability for accident. The change in the past few years in our 
attitude toward industrial accident is evidence of a new conscience and 
a new understanding. The passage in that short time of accident com- 
pensation laws by more than twenty states, is indication enough that 
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we do not longer need to argue the general principle of accident insur- 
ance. Workmen accept it; employers accept it; the general public ac- 
cepts it. We recognize clearly the duty of industry to meet the suffer- 
ing which comes through industrial accident, by some form of com- 
pensation or insurance, so that the unforeseen and individually unpre- 
ventable burden shall not fall upon the individual nor his family, but 
may be met as one of the costs of industry. 


Demand for a Social Program. 


The problem today in the field of accident insurance is not therefore 
one involving the principle itself, but is rather a question of determining 
the relative efficiency of different systems, and the adequacy of the 
amount of compensation granted. 

Now the present day demand for social legislation is not for a col- 
lection of unrelated items of social interest. It constitutes in reality a 
program, a connected whole. It is based upon certain common facts and 
characteristics of the modern industrial life and upon a growing recog- 
nition of the inter-relation not only of the individual and-his society, 
but of each type of social ill with every other and with the organization 
of industry and business in a universal struggle to find or make a living. 
As the scattered out-cropping of gold in nature suggests a common vein, 
so the facts of suffering through accident or sickness, or old-age, or un- 
employment, or inadequate housing or living conditions point to common 
roots and by that very fact call for a common attack and united policy 
' of treatment. 

It is evident therefore that the policy of insurance for industrial 
accidents constitutes for the United States only one step in a larger 
program of industrial progress. The next stage must be some type of 
sickness insurance. We have hardly, as yet, faced the fact that sickness 
brings unnecessary suffering in so far as its burden must be borne indi- 
vidually. 

Now trade or occupational diseases belong both to the field of acci- 
dent and of sickness. Such diseases bring together these two types of 
suffering and social waste. On the one hand any comprehension of 
the ground and reason for accident insurance must at once include tlie 
fact of disease contracted through industry along with the fact of acci- 
dent. And the effort to give to a system of accident insurance any 
semblance of completeness or rationality cannot, in reason, avoid the 
inclusion of trade disease in the compensation system. On the other 
hand when we consider the larger phases first of the effect of occupation 
on health, and second of the general social causation of sickness, and 
how it is interknit with one condition after another of human suffering, 
we may rightly look upon insurance for trade disease as the first step 
from a reasonable accident policy to a recognition of the duty of society 
to meet and share, and so to lighten, the poverty and suffering which 
sickness brings. In this view we are looking ultimately to a complete 
system of sickness insurance. 
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Relation of Disease to Industry. 


But in any case it is plain that the immediate step to take is to 
complete the system of accident insurance by including trade diseases 


in it, since the identity of these two types of industrial injury is so 
apparent and real. 


We are at last coming to recognize in the United States that there 
is a large and increasing body of sickness which is the direct outgrowth 
of our expanding industrial processes. Workmen are in constant danger 
through inhaling of poisonous or irritating fumes or dust, through direct 
contact with certain materials used, and through conditions under which 
work is carried on. As a consequence health is injured, specific diseases 
are occasioned and frequent death results. How great a fact this is 
we do not definitely know. We do not yet require the reporting of such 
diseases, with the exception of some fifteen states which have only just 
now come to see the need of such information. Neither have we tried, 
except in a few notable instances, to study the social results of such 
diseases. But the rapid growth of our industrial life compels the reali- 
zation that trade disease involves a greater and greater loss and destruc- 
tion, and it also suggests the close relation of medicine and industry. 
Social medicine, with the doctor as a social worker, opens a field of tre- 
mendous possibilities for human progress. 


Yet, though our knowledge of industrial diseases is far too limited, 
materials are beginning to accumulate. Fortunately we have the scien- 
tific and vigorous activity of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation which has become the leading organization looking to the inau- 
guration of scientific legislation in the fulfillment of a constructive social 
program. Fortunately, also, the investigations of Dr. Andrews and Dr. 
Pratt in New York and Dr. Hamilton in Illinois not only point the way 
but are already amply sufficient to show the destructive nature particu- 
larly of the many industries which involve the handling of lead or the 
inhaling of fumes or dust from this metal, and of certain other of the 
industrial poisons, such as arsenic, mercury and wood alcohol. When it 
is remembered how many important industries are affected by these 
few materials of industry, the army of those workers who are weak- 
ened or destroyed through the great variety of industrial poisons, the 
breathing of irritating dusts from the cutting and grinding trades and 
the organic dusts of many other industries, stretches itself out before 
our imagination as a vast and serious train of suffering which we can 
no longer ignore. The Report of the Illinois Commission on Occupational 
Diseases remarks (p. 10): “An analysis of the industries of our com- 
monwealth—and of the diseases which the medical profession often 
find associated with these industries, will bring before any intelligent 
and competent citizen the vastness of the problem.” The more recent 
report of the New York Factory Investigating Commission says (p. 142) : 


A large number of industries deal with harmful and poisonous ma- 
terials which are liable to endanger the health and lives of the workers. 
The number of trades in which * * * dangerous elements are found is very 
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large; lead poisoning alone being incident to about 130 distinct trades. 
The effect of these elements upon the health of the workers is sometimes 
immediate and more often insidious, but nearly always harmful, and at 
times deadly. 

Fortunately, too, the long experience of Europe, and the scientific 
knowledge there gathered is ours to appropriate at will. American and 
European conditions in some fields may and do have their special char- 
acteristics ; but in the world of science there are no national boundaries. 
The discoveries and experience of one country serve for the enlighten- 
ment of all. There is certainly no ground to think that any process of 
human selection has rendered the American worker—usually a man 
of foreign birth— immune to the operation of disease conditions which 
would have affected him had he remained in Poland or Slavonia or 
Ireland or Scandinavia. 


Preventive Measures Necessary. 


We may agree then not only that trade diseases exist in the United 
States but that they are an important source of sickness and death. We 
may agree further that the state should adopt the policy of direct pre- 
vention wherever possible, by rules of cleanliness, of guarding against 
breathing of fumes and dust, by requiring the reporting of every case 
of industrial disease, and by periodical physical examinations of laborers 
by a physician. While our investigations are limited they are, after all, 
ample to show what must be done. It is not indeed necessary to gather 
all the cases and to taste and share all the suffering in a statistical 
disease bill of fare before we have ground for action. We do not need 
to know whether there are five hundred cases of death through lead 
poisoning or only three hundred in a given time and place. What we 
already know is that there are many such cases, occurring in a large 
variety of industries and leading to a large amount of family poverty 
and suffering. There is a type of caution which is both unscientific and 
inhuman. 

But with the best that we may do in the way of direct regulation 
we have to recognize that, to quote the Illinois Commission, “the facts 
* * * leave no reason for doubt in respect to the reality of what has been 
called ‘risk of trade’; by which is meant a danger to health which 
still exists after all known precautions have been taken by both em- 
ployers and employees.” What is to be done to meet this fact? If we 
look to Europe for suggestion we are met by a very definitely accepted 
point of view. Industrial accidents and industrial diseases are there 
part of one program. Article 547 of the Imperial Workman’s Insurance 
Code of Germany (July, 1911) reads as follows: “By decision of the 
Federal Council the accident insurance can be extended to specified oc- 
cupational diseases.” And the British National Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1906 provides that where a workman is disabled or sus- 
pended from employment or death results from one of the trade diseases 
mentioned in the Act—the list has since been extended to cover twenty- 
four different trade diseases—he or his dependants “shall be entitled to 
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compensation as if the disease or suspension were a personal injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of that employment.” 

Article 67 of the Swiss act of 1912 contains this provision with 
reference to occupational diseases: “Every bodily injury suffered by 
an injured person is reckoned as an occupational accident if received 
in the course of work performed by him.” 

The suggestion of these acts is perfectly plain. Trade accident and 
trade disease are identical in their social and industrial character, and 
must receive the same treatment by society. 


Industry Should Bear Cost of Disease. 


If industry should bear the cost of accidental injuries because 
industry causes these injuries, then industry should bear the similar cost 
of disease and sickness where similarly it is the cause of that sickness. 
Hence the social insurance of trade diseases is no more than a reasonable 


effort to make the system of accident compensation more complete and 
adequate. 


It is hard to view with patience the juggling over the question 
whether trade disease is accidental or not. The case of a workman in 
the Bremerton Navy Yard (quoted by Mr. Andrews) who was employed 
in the engine room of the St. Louis while lead paint was being used by 
another workman, resulting in his contracting a disease of the eyes due 
to lead poisoning, is an interesting illustration of the illogical position 
into which we are forced by our attempt to separate accident from in- 
dustrial disease for purposes of insurance. The man received compen- 
sation under the Federal Act because the disease “was not a consequence 
of the work he was engaged upon,” and was therefore an accident. But 
if one of the men beside him who was wielder of the paint brush had 
been poisoned, he would not have received compensation because the “lead 
poisoning was contracted in the regular course of his employment.” 


What is really involved in social insurance is the acceptance of the 
principle of industrial responsibility for industrially caused suffering. 
The fact that part of this suffering is of the nature of an accident and 
part is more or less an inevitable and necessary accompaniment of the 
industry is beside the mark. The matter which calls for action is the 
fact that industry is a social matter, too complex to be treated from 
the individual point of view; that bodily injury and sickness are a more 
or less regular part of its activity; that these result in individual and 
family poverty and suffering which are the direct outgrowth of the 
industrial system and quite beyond the control of the individual; and 
that as a consequence industry itself should bear this human cost. This 
it is that makes industry a social fact, and which therefore calls for a 
social remedy; and there is absolutely no difference between the case 
of accidental injury and the disease contracted through work, in regard 
to the validity of this argument. 
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Popular Acceptance of Principle. 


Now it is fair to assume that the principle involved is thoroughly 
accepted in the United States today. Industrial insurance for accident 
is an established fact. Its adoption by more than twenty states in 
three years’ time, with the indication of its being wrought into law in 
many other states in the near future, permits of no other interpretation. 
It is fair to assume further that whatever the halting character of 
legislation in general, the acceptance of the principle calls for a law 
that is adequate to the fulfillment of that principle; that no half-way 
and irrational application of the principle can satsfy the demands of 
the American people. It is fair to assume that each condition of human 
suffering which can be shown to be the direct outcome of its relation 
to industry must be accepted as equally coming under the principle of 
social insurance and equally entitled to compensation. In other words 
we are justified in holding that when we declare our acceptance of the 
principle of social insurance we mean what we say and are ready to 
take the steps necessary to give it adequate and complete expression. 
This involves, inevitably, insurance for trade diseases. 

One of the arguments which has had the greatest weight in regard 
to accident insurance is its effect as a measure of prevention. The ex- 
perience of Germany in particular is enlightening in this regard. The 
argument of prevention is equally convincing in reference to trade 
diseases. “No one,” says Mr. Andrews, “will doubt, for example, that 
placing the financial cost of lead poisoning upon the lead industry will 
promote greater cleanliness in the lead trades. It will pay to clean up. 
* * * Unnecessary occupational diseases would then be prevented, and 
that is the real problem.” Moreover, each feature of a program of 
insurance acts as a preventive measure not only upon the condition it 
particularly insures, but upon all the conditions of factory life, in so 
far as they show the interaction of these conditions of weakness upon 
each other. Accident, sickness, fatigue, old age, poor living, are closely 
related and affect each other. There can be no doubt that nothing will 
so direct the attention of the management of industry to all the working 
conditions of industry as the holding of it responsible for all types of 
suffering which result from it. Perhaps in no other way can it become 
strictly and thoroughly true that to keep its workmen in the fittest 
condition is economically advantageous. 


Burden Should Be Borne by Industry. 


In any case the identity of industrial accidents and industrial dis- 
ease in relation to indemnity is apparent, and the principle which 
must be followed in determining that indemnity must be the same. It 
must be borne entirely by industry as a regular part of its costs, and 
should not, as in the German general sickness insurance, call for con- 
tribution from the worker. And, just as in accident insurance it is plain 
that our state systems provide as yet compensation which is pitifully 
inadequate (this is one of the most evident results of the first year’s 
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operation of the insurance law in this state), so the demand that the 
insurance be large enough in amount really to meet the poverty which 
follows it, must be a part of the system as applied in trade disease. 

As an illustration of the growing recognition of the similarity be- 
tween these two kinds of industrial injury—accident and disease— 
attention may be called to the compensation bill now before the legis- 
lature of Ontario, which, after determining conditions for accident 
compensation, provides as follows: “Where a workman suffers from 
an industrial disease and is thereby disabled from earning full wages 
at the work at which he was employed, or his death is caused by an 
industrial disease—the workman or his descendants shall be entitled 
to compensation as if the disease were a personal injury by accident 
and the disablement were the happening of the accident.” 


The Kern Bill. 


More suggestive and of even greater importance to the United 
States is the Kern bill now before the Congress of the United States, 
which aims to provide a more adequate system of compensation for 
the employees of the Federal Government. It is entitled, “A Bill to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States, suffering in- 
juries or occupational diseases in the course of their employment”; and 
the first section contains the declaration that “the United States shall 
pay compensation for the disability or death of an employee resulting 
from a personal injury sustained in the course of his employment, and 
for the disability, death, or suspension from work of an employee resulting 
from occupational disease contracted in the course of his employment.” 
This measure as a whole is most excellently drawn up and may well 
serve as a model for states to follow in adding to accident insurance 
an indemnity for trade diseases. 

We are justified in concluding that the whole purpose of indemnity 
for trade diseases is to prevent waste. It is a preventive measure above 
everything else, and is a part of that evident present movement of 
society to conserve its human as well as its material resources. Wher- 
ever industry can directly prevent industrial disease, it is its business 
to do so, in the interest of humanity. Society must not only specify by 
regulation what should be done for this purpose, but must also use the 
indirect method of prevention by placing upon industry the burden of 
indemnity as a motive to use all possible care. And where disease itself 
cannot be entirely prevented, indemnity is imperatively called for in 
order to prevent the worst consequences of disease—that is, family 
poverty and suffering. 

A policy of trade disease indemnity, as part of a program of social 
insurance, demands that industry shall be judged primarily by its 
service to society. It involves not only—highly important as this is— 
justice to the injured or sick workman, but a fundamental change in 
the conception of the relation of industry to the nation. It is an asser- 


tion ence for all that, in Ruskin’s phrase, “Work is for life, not life for 
work.” 
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COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTBIAL DISEASES. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Industrial diseases, with special reference to the subject of statutory 
compensation for wage earners employed in dangerous trades, have been 
defined as, “Morbid results of occupational activity traceable to specific 
causes of labor conditions, and followed by more or less incapacity for 
work.” The subject of statutory compensation for the pecuniary con- 
sequences of industrial or occupational diseases has only within very 
recent years attracted the attention of governments, employers, wage 
earners, and social workers interested in the problems of social justice 
and practical solutions of the labor question. The fundamental principle 
of compensation for industrial diseases, at least in its application to 
English-speaking countries, was laid down in the British Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1906. It has properly been observed by one of 
the leading commentators on the law of compensation for industrial 
diseases, Mr. BE. T. H. Lawes, that “Once the principle was admitted 
that workmen should be compensated by their employers for injuries 
by accident arising out of, and in the course of, their employment, it 
appeared only consistent that injuries or incapacity caused by disease 
due to the employment should also be included.” The act of 1906, there 
- fore, was the natural outcome of the previous act of 1897, but it was 
readily apparent to those who framed the new legislation that so far- 
reaching a doctrine should, at the outset, be made applicable to only a 
comparatively small number of, but thoroughly well defined, industrial 
diseases strictly within the generally accepted sense of the term. The 
legal history of the distinction between accidents and diseases, whether 
general or with specific reference to occupations, is a most interesting 
one, but not strictly pertinent to the present discussion. The principle 
has been accepted that for statutory purposes it is best to separately 
schedule such diseases as are evidently the immediate result of industrial 
activity, and the onset of which can be determined with reasonable 
accuracy upon the basis of an established state of facts. Since neither 
of the terms, “disease” or “accident,” admits of a very precise definition, 
both being in fact more or less inclusive of each other, it is obviously 
necessary, or at least for practical reasons advisable, to schedule separ- 
ately the diseases for which, as a matter of social justice, the workman 
suffering therefrom, as made evident by incapacity for work, should be 
compensated in much the same, or identically the same, manner as ‘for 
industrial accidents. Influenced, no doubt, by these considerations, the 
British act of 1906 scheduled only six industrial diseases, but the 
necessary power was given to the Home Secretary to add to this number 
by special orders and, without additional legislation, eighteen diseases 
have subsequently been added to the original six as scheduled in the 
act of 1906. Many of these twenty-four diseases are obscure afflictions, 
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but they are strictly industrial or occupational diseases, and as pointed 
out by Lawes, “included not so much upon the point of view of the 
number of people who are likely to suffer from them, as from their 
being so specific to the employment that injury by the employment can 
be established in individual cases.” 


The diseases scheduled under the act of 1906, and by subsequent 


orders of the Secretary of State, together with a description of the 
processes in connection with which the disease or injury occurs, is given 
in detail below: 


Description of Industrial Diseases or Injuries, and Description of Pro- 
cesses, for Which Compensation Can Be Claimed Under the 
British Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906. 


3 


10. 


11. 


Anthrac. 


Lead poisoning or its sequelz. 


Mercury poisoning or its sequelz. 


Phosphorus poisoning or its 
sequelze. 


Arsenic poisoning or its sequel. 


Ankylostomiasis.. 

Poisoning by nitro- and amido- 
derivatives of benzene (dini- 
tro-benzol, anilin and others) 
or its sequele. 


Poisoning by carbon bi-sulphide 
or its sequele. 


Poisoning by nitrous fumes or 
its sequele. 


Poisoning by nickel carbonyl or 
its sequele. 


Poisoning by Gonioma Kam- 
massi (African boxwood) or 
its sequel. 


Handling of wool, hair, bristles, 
hides and skins. 

Any process involving the use of 
lead or its preparations or com- 
pounds, or handling of lead or its 
preparations or compounds. 

Any process involving the use of 
mercury or its preparations or 
compounds. 

Any process involving the use of 
phosphorus or its preparations or 
compounds. 

Any process involving the use of 
arsenic or its preparations or 
compounds, or handling of arsenic 
or its preparations or compounds. 
Mining. 


Any process involving the use of 
nitro- or amido-derivatives of 
benzene or its preparations or 
compounds. 


Any process involving the use of 
carbon bi-sulphide or its prepara- 
tions or compounds. 


Any process in which nitrous 
fumes are evolved. 


Any process in which nickel car- 
bonyl gas is evolved. 


Any process in the manufacture 
of articles from Gonioma Kam- 
massi (African boxwood). 
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12. Chrome ulceration or its seque- Any process involving the use of 


14. 


19. 


24, 


lee. 


Eczematous ulceration of the 
skin produced by dust or 
liquids, or ulceration of the 
mucous membrane of the nose 
or mouth produced by dust. 


Epitheliomatous cancer or 
ulceration of the skin, or the 
corneal surface of the eye, 
due to pitch, tar or tarry com- 
pounds. 

Scrotal opithelioma (chimney- 
sweeps’ cancer). 

Nystasmus. 


Glanders. 


Compressed-air illness or its 
sequel. 


Subcutaneous cellulitis of the 
hand (beat hand). 


Subcutaneous cellulitis over the 
patella (miners’ beat knee). 


Acute bursitis over the elbow 
(miners’ beat elbow). 


Inflammation of the synovial 
lining of the wrist-joint and 
tendon sheaths. 


Cataract in glassworkers. 


Telegraphists’ cramp. 


chromic acid or bichromate of 
ammonium potassium, or codium, 
or their preparations. 


Handling or use of pitch, tar, or 
tarry compounds. 


Chimney sweeping. 


Mining. 


‘Care of any equine animal suf- 


fering from glanders; handling 
the carcass of such animal. 


Any process carried on in com- 
pressed air. 


Mining. 


Mining. 


Mining. 


Process in the manufacture of 
glass involving exposure to the 
glare of molten glass. 


Subsequent to the enactment of the law of 1906 a Departmental 


Committee was appointed for the purpose of considering requests for 
additional diseases for which compensation should be made, and as the 
result of this investigation sixteen more diseases were added to the list, 
by order dated May 22, 1907, and two more diseases were added by 
a further order, dated December 2, 1908. The original six diseases 
for which compensation was allowed were: 
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Anthrax. 

Lead poisoning or its sequele. 
Mercury poisoning or its sequel. 
Phosphorus poisoning or its sequela. 
Arsenic poisoning or its sequele. 
Ankylostomiasis. 


PAP PL 


The report of the Departmental Committee made to the Rt. Hon. 
Herbert J. Gladstone, M. P., Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, is dated May 15, 1907. The Committee held forty-one sittings 
and heard one hundred and fifty-nine witnesses, ninety-two of whom 
belonged to the medical profession, the others being either employers 
or employees. The Committee visited many factories and works of vari- 
ous kinds in order to view the processes alleged to give rise to industrial 
diseases. The report constitutes the most notable contribution in the 
English language to the subject of industrial diseases, and the prin- 
ciples of inquiry laid down by the Committee are admirably adapted 
to corresponding investigations in the United States. It may be stated 
in this connection that the three fundamental principles applicable to 
the inquiry were defined by the Committee as (1) whether the disease 
or form of injury proposed for consideration was outside the category 
of accidents and diseases already covered by the act; (2) whether it 
incapacitated for work for a period of more than one week, which is 
the minimum period for which compensation is payable under the act; 
and (3) whether it was so specific to the employment that the causation 
of the disease or injury by the employment could be established in 
individual cases. 


The report itself first considers forms of poisoning, including 14 
sections, as follows: 


Forms of Industrial Poisoning. 
Nitro- and Amido-derivatives of Benzene (Dinitrobenzol, Anilin 
and others). 
Carbon bisulphide. 
Naphtha. 
Carbonic Oxide. 
Nitrous Fumes. 
Arseniuretted Hydrogen. 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 
Sodium Cyanide and other Cyanogen Compounds. 
Nickel Carbonyl. 
10. Potassium Chlorate. 
11. Handling Lead and Arsenic Compounds. 
12. “Brassfounders’ Ague.” 
13. Brass Poisoning. 
14. African Boxwood. 


The second subdivision has reference to industrial diseases of the 
skin, etc., including six sub-sections, as follows: 
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Industrial Diseases of the Skin. 


15. Chrome Ulceration. 

16. Other forms of Ulceration and Erosion of the Skin. 
17. Chrysoidine Poisoning. 

18. Pitch Ulceration. 

19. Chimney-sweeps’ Cancer. 

20. Mange. 


The third subdivision has reference to industrial diseases of the 
eyes, including four sub-sections, as follows: 


Industrial Diseases of the Eyes. 
21. Nystagmus. 
22. Bottlemakers’ Cataract. 


23. Injury to the Eyes from Repeated Impact of Fragments of 
Metal. 


24. Injury to the Eyes from Electric Welding. 


The fourth subdivision has reference to industrial diseases of the 
respiratory system, including four sub-sections, as follows: 


Industrial Diseases of the Respiratory System. 


Bronchitis. 

“Slag Cough.” 

Pneumonia. 

Phthisis and Pulmonary Fibrosis. 


BARS 


Finally, the Committee considered eight miscellaneous industrial 
diseases or affections more or less related to industrial activity, as 
follows: 

Miscellaneous Industrial Diseases. 

29. Glanders. 

30. “Grease” (a form of blood-poisoning). 

31. Compressed Air Illness. 

33. Neurosis due to Vibration. 

34. Dining-car Attendants’ Diseases. 

35. Anaemia among Photographic Workers. 

36. Diseases among Night-soil Men. 


The practical importance of the application of the principle of com- 
pensation for industrial diseases to British wage-earners is best em- 
phasized in the statistical returns of the Home Office for the year 1911. 
Compensation was paid during that year in 33 fatal cases of industrial 
diseases to the amount of £4,703 ($22,887), and in 5,737 disablement 
eases to the amount of £82,959 ($403,720). These figures compare as 
regard fatal cases with 36 in 1910, and 33 in 1909; and as regard dis- 
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ablement cases with 4,438 in 1910, and 3,313 in 1909. Of the disablement 
cases 1,407 were continued from the previous year and involved an aver- 
age charge of £28 9s during the year ($136). The corresponding figures 
for 1910 were 914 cases continued from the previous year, and the aver- 
age charge was £28 3s ($137). It is pointed out in the official report 
that, “As in previous years the bulk of the disablement cases occurred 
in the mining industry and were due mainly to nystagmus, beat hand 
and beat knee. The figures for these afflictions again show large in- 
creases.” There were also 554 cases due to lead poisoning, of which 
148 were continued from the previous year. Of the new cases, and of 
the continued cases, 49 were in the engineering and metal groups; and 
71 of the new cases and 56 of the continued cases were in the china 
and earthenware industry. Returns were not obtained for the house 
painting industry, but 130 certificates for disablement by lead poisoning 
were given by certifying surgeons to workmen employed in this occu- 
pation. The statistics for 1911, by industries, are in detail as follows: 


Statistics of Compensation—United Kingdom, 1911. 
Compensation for Industrial Diseases. 


Fatal Cases Disablement Cases 
No. Amount No. Amount 


Factories :— 
I gata ph etithidan ob sie wea’ — — 5 £ 21 
Wool, Worsted, Shoddy............ 6 £ 727 24 203 
SD og er oa cult who ota 1 60 2 32 
WH hb 4b oe whe aaieane « stos 6oetes — — 7 216 
Metals (Extraction, etc.) .......... 7 1,394 96 2,241 
Engine and Ship Building ......... 1 125 40 1,032 
CURA TROTRE WEE ong doc cicccccscees — — 96 2,063 
Paget ed Printing. >... 6... s.ccccccs 2 193 16 339 
China and Harthenware............ 5 389 124 8,230 
NE ia i wars 55.6 Weis tin o'w-w acd 6 974 261 4,512 
ES GUD Sica Udine cacccccnen 28 £3,862 671 £13,889 
BE catia. kane <stdieweaauea cold 1 207 5 95 
 Baddh Huis were eins occa eee 1 24 5,026 68,017 
GRINS ai olbinla 6 tc boa ee eee ce cubes — — 2 149 
Constructional work ..............e0- — a 6 107 

Railways :— 
I ood a Citic aed c 6 pra bes — — 1 46 
Other Railway Servants............ 3 610 26 656 
Co ae re 3 610 27 702 
See SNE « thay Stee. wwiadbc 83 £4,703 5,787 £82,959 


Tie aR mes 
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I give also in tabular form the duration of compensation, exclusive 
of cases terminated by the payment of a lump sum, in which compen- 
sation was paid for industrial diseases during the year 1911, but only 
for all industries and employments combined, including 3,332 cases: 


Duration of Compensation Paid on Account of Industrial Diseases. 
United Kingdom, 1911. 


Duration No. Cases Per Cent. 
Rae ites BD: Wek. ose cit ice civen ects eth ent 91 2.7 
Se OUR ccc ccvtds cee huespakacerekeeeeees 751 22.5 
OD oiiscc sn. ccedeebalnnede GN ecauteets 587 17.6 
PPP er oe ee ere eee 1285 38.6 
SD en ss 0.00 8 cnWhteea es Wibceuet ae wen 282 8.5 
BS WOGMD GRR OVOE oo ES ise ivbe cae vesesicdcts 336 10.1 


In addition to the foregoing there were a number of cases not termi- 
nated during 1911, the previous duration of which had been as follows: 


Duration No. Cases 
Over 1 year but less than 2............ ccc cece eee ee ee eeee 489 
Over 2 years but leas tham B.... 2... ccccccccvcccccccccess 241 
Over 8 years but leas than 4....... ccc ccc c ccc ccc cccee 104 
4 years and over ........ Cadide's-vascdrna Cee enkes c%b6oeee * 20 

854 


Application to American Conditions. 


The British act has naturally attracted considerable attention in 
the United States and the subject is referred to in the memorial on 
occupational diseases addressed to the President of the United States 
by a special committee of the First National Conference on Industrial 


Diseases, held in Chicago on June 10, 1910. I quote from this memorial 
as follows: 


The effective protection of industrial workers against the trade risk 
of ill-health and curtailed longevity is now recognized as being largely a 
question of legal and moral employers’ and community responsibility. 
The principle of workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents has, 
therefore, in certain foreign countries been applied to well defined indus- 
trial diseases. The British Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906 properly 
includes, among other diseases for which compensation is required to be 
paid, the following: anthrax, as resulting from the handling of infected 
wool, hair, hides, etc., lead poisoning, mercurial poisoning, phosphorus 
poisoning, and arsenical poisoning, or their sequelae, as resulting from 
industrial processes involving the use of these poisons or their prepara- 
tions or compounds. The British Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906 
also includes ankylostomiasis, or miner’s anaemia, as an occupational dis- 
ease of comparatively modern origin. The list of industrial diseases with- 
in the meaning of the act is gradually being increased as the direct effects 
of industrial processes on the health of the workers become more clearly 
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recognized and understood. There has been a natural hesitation on the 
part of the British Government to extend the act to include fibroid phthisis 
or industrial lung disease, brass founders’ ague, and certain other diseases 
which are also unquestionably the result of occupational exposure, but their 
ultimate inclusion within the meaning of the act is only a question of time. 

The table following exhibits the number of industrial diseases 
reported in the State of New York under section 58 of the labor law, for 
the year ending August 31, 1912: The number of known fatal cases is 
given in parentheses : 


Industrial Diseases Reported in the State of New York During 12 Months, 
Sept., 1911—Aug., 1912. 


Disease and Industry . Cases 
Lead Poisoning. 
Manufacturing: 
PE a acu h dusts 0 échdiney ech mne Cea ene ntraeed 7 
po errr Tey eee rr ee —_— 
EE wiwknnelree ecu a0 +s 0 ect ca eaedeehesapenaeeee eo 2) 
Se GN CRNOND oss woe ce ccdeh cavevs 00h meek ae oes 2 
ND. oa Li wlcvceb-2'c.o seh enlnbatee hires pees *21 
I adieu ecabedes od00.0 666003 00a DORE ESE RE 2 
| ee ee RR Pe sr -- 
po i, Ser ee ee 3 
ED CIS ae walda wae vs cos e:dnkbhian~ aaanek celeeek aed 1 
ND iichink oie wis al nin Alela’o> « a bas d gare atataetsina a aieae neeala’s 1 
RAED CB RS KS a Wans as. 66d cosewacesbebuaess coe 1 
RN OPED ra Doh. s v sipuelc sat emnaurens occas biapitan oe 1 
SIE. bie vkn aap Sen binw inicdd ee vastlnn +s axaind deinen 1 
I uh Maric hie.s sn calainie's eirtne ere ole-bo dil Ren medias « 1 
a ee ED ns 3 os oa bins vdeo atau ewes 2 (1) 
Carriages, wagons, automobiles and cars ............... 14 (1) 
COE MINIED: o's <.0 5 0n.0bbS0bccncacdcee oeamar 4 
i) NN ii oac's «5 50.00 thn sig bb's oN ge Rakenie cee 1 
IID, 3060 a5 a Wintel Wari Sai nl'e. > wih ik wes ww dow wane eae ake 1 
SOU, ia 0. 5.0) s.a nclnwisie © dwiewaedcuawwwiens 1 
EROTOORE CUPRONT. BIE, CBC... 6.6 odie cncdedaccnbannccon 1 
SUINUIR ahtbeial m bsn-ahehriceds cio al: a agai tohe beetle ka ath ake ot 65 (2) 
Building. 
OR oa nie ceva vknndeas 04045 SURES eKks 51 (4) 
SI I anc tN ecccs obs sed ankbedes + detnes cubehoes. 3 (2) 
ES Giclee aids tine hden ed cate ie kesweasibiweceeice 54 (6) 
Ce SOD ad .cn + 3.0.6 0c ceteeneEbAe Awe ebaoee es 6 
Tn NS. 6 ik a cas be cchoeduduboueee 125 (8) 


*Includes 5 reported by employers as accidents. 
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Other Poisonings. 


Disease and Industry Cases 
Arsenic, 
NS IE NI ig ac wu bina’ s ni erm ddteded anwinegiiaie ce 2 
Manufacture of paint ..... Winnach data oa tua e cacomaiiae sie 1 
TE CONG S ouAcieabs 2549-56 ccduxatnsessabeeats 1 
SEEN. S40 ce tinn SkuMaS SWOT A Oud at Sek ay eanes 6504s be 4 
Mercury. 
Manufacture of rubber goods ................2-00--eeeee Iw 
Phosphorus. 
Manufacture of matches ............ ccc ence csecccces = “a 
Total other poisonings ............. ES peers ee 6 (2) 
Anthragz. 
eT OND eat cn uta ccdeubetoneanceencsed aa | 
Baggage handling (steamship) ......................005- 1 
UND GE GENE Sebnokn Ga cddvcaccdscncdbbuverérctore — 
BE. MratikdancceWabeeebid cekeaUewenwinatkatnees 2 
Caisson Disease. 
ee Ce IID oi a Soins sae daa tek Aadanee Sbsncwences ***29 (1) 
SE TINE ob hin bow dbs bck ks Few dw tanence 162 (11) 


Comparative Frequency of Industrial Poisoning. 


According to this table there were 162 cases of industrial diseases 
during the year, of which 11 were fatal. Excluding caisson disease, 
there were 133 cases of industrial poisoning, with 10 deaths, which, on 
the basis of estimated population, yields a general rate of occurrence of 
14.0 per 1,000,000, and a fatality rate of 1.1. A comparison of the New 
York statistics with the corresponding data for other states and countries 
is at the present time of doubtful value. The statistics for the United 
Kingdom would seem to sustain the conclusion that either the returns for 
New York State are wanting in completeness or that industrial poison- 
ing cases are relatively more frequent in the United Kingdom than in 
the State of New York. The actual industrial poisoning rates for the 
United Kingdom, for the year 1912, are, for fatal cases, 2.15, and for 
all cases, 20.12 per million of population. 


Michigan, California and Washington. 
As yet no state has adopted a compensation law including specifically 
a provision for the compensation of industrial diseases. The Michigan 


**One case reported by employer as accident. 
***Includes $3 cases for same person, and 2 in each of two others. Of 
the 29 cases, 18 were reported by employers as accidents. 
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compensation law of 1912, however, by inference would seem to do so, in 
that section 1 provides compensation for “personal injuries sustained 
in the course of the employment.” It is held, at least by some of the 
employers and the casualty companies writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance, that under a strict construction the act provides compensa- 
tion for industrial diseases, particularly lead poisoning, which is of fairly 
common occurrence in that state. 


The subject of occupational disease is referred to in the Fifteenth 
Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of California, with 
reference to the act of 1911 requiring the reporting in that state of cases 
of lead, phosphorus, arsenical, or mercurial poisoning, and also of anthrax 
and compressed air illness. The medical practitioners receive fifty cents 
for each case reported, and the State Board of Health is required to 
transmit a copy of the practitioner’s report to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, only ten cases 
of occupational diseases were reported, five of which resulted in death. 
It is pointed out in the report, however, that undoubtedly many physi- 
cians have failed to report the cases coming under their observation, 
but at the same time it is also a fact that there are only a small number 
of industries in the state in which the employees are particularly liable 
to contract these diseases. 


The subject of compensation for occupational diseases is also dis- 
cussed in the First Annual Report of the Industrial Insurance De- 
partment of the State of Washington, as follows: 

Owing to the fact that the English act provides compensation for 
workmen as a result of occupational disease, the matter has caused more 
or less discussion in connection with compensation legislation. The 
records of this Commission show that the industries of this state are 
comparatively free from occupational disease, as there has not been a 
single case reported in this year. There have been, however, cases reported 
as cedar poisoning, which is nothing more than a mild irritation of the 
skin or infection due to irritation by sawdust or small splinters; also one 
case reported lead poisoning due to handling babbit in connection with a 
linotype machine; one dermititis on knees, a result of creosote irritation; 
another case of acute dermititis on wrist and arms, due to action of Port- 
land cement combined with sweating. These might be considered as 
coming under occupational disease, as they are not associated with any 
accident. These claims were all rejected as not coming under the law. 
It is evident that in such cases the claimant can not meet the test of fixing 
the precise moment of the “accident.” 


The foregoing extracts further emphasize the practical importance 
of a thorough study of the entire subject and the moral justice of com- 
pensation for industrial diseases in conformity to the same principles, 
facts and conditions that apply in the case of compensation for indus- 
trial accidents. The conclusion of the Industrial Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of Washington, that claims for compensation on ac- 
count of industrial diseases were properly rejected on the ground that 
the claimants could not meet the test of fixing the precise moment of 
the “accident,” is not sustained by the experience of European coun- 
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tries, which, particularly in the case of England, as previously pointed 
out, have effectively provided such compensation in the case of spe- 
cifically scheduled industrial diseases. 


Necessity for Adequate Legislation. 


The injustice of refusing to grant compensation for industrial dis- 
eases has been most ably presented by Mr. John B. Andrews, in an article 
contributed to the Survey under date of April 5, 1913. Mr. Andrews, who 
is the secretary of the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
properly points out the conspicuous failure of the Federal Compensation 
Act of 1906, to provide for the pecuniary need of wage-earners seriously 
injured in the course of their employment through industrial diseases 
which could neither be guarded against by them nor brought within 
the range of individual control. Mr. Andrews cites quite a number of 
individual cases from the official report by the Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, dealing with workmen’s compensation 
cases, and which amply illustrate the gross injustice of non-compensa- 
tion for industrial diseases under the present law. He cites a case of 
lead poisoning, in which the solicitor held that it could not be said that 
the lead-laden fumes were inhaled by accident, although even a lawyer 
would not assume that the fumes were inhaled by design. It is a 
wrongful interpretation of the doctrine of employers’ liability to main- 
tain, as the Solicitor did, that “the inhalation of such fumes was to 
have been expected and probably could not have been avoided,” when 
as a matter of fact, any expert on the subject of lead poisoning would 
have testified to the contrary and brought forward evidence to prove 
that, by means of an effective method of ventilation or fume removal 
the incidence of lead poisoning could be very substantially reduced and 
practically eliminated. As long as this is not the case, it is a wrongful 
construction of the theory of the assumption of risk that the workman 
should bear the burden and that the government should be free from 
liability for the consequences. 


Proposed Model Bill. 


As a remedy for this deplorable state of affairs a model workmen’s 
compensation bill was introduced into the Senate in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, known as the Kern Bill (S. 738). 
This bill provides for more adequate compensation for industrial acci- 
dents, and also for equally adequate compensation for industrial dis- 
eases. As pointed out in the brief presented in connection with the 
bill, when it goes into effect, the United States will come much nearer 
to being a model employer, and will have at least one compensation law 
up to the standard set by England, Switzerland and Germany. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Kern bill will become a law 
and that in connection therewith the doctrine of compensation for in- 
dustrial diseases will become firmly established as a fundamental re- 
quirement of labor legislation throughout the United States. It is a 
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foregone conclusion that if the Kern Bill is enacted into law its provi- 
sions will be copied, with slight changes called for by local conditions, 
on the part of many states in which the general doctrine of workmen’s 
compensation is in course of development, so that the burdens resulting 
from occupational diseases, which now fall frequently with crushing 
weight upon helpless workmen and their dependents, may properly be 
borne by the employers of labor, whether governmental, corporate or 
private as the case may be. It requires no further argument to sustain 
the conclusion, that while compensation for industrial diseases affects 
a relatively smaller number of men than compensation for industrial 
accidents, the principle itself applies equally to both classes of injuries, 
and it is simply a question of political and social justice that the pe- 
cuniary burdens resulting from these deplorable occurrences should not 
be borne by the employees. 


Children 


REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE. 


Rev. Brother Barnabas, Superintendent Lincoln Agricultural 
School, Lincolndale, New York, Chairman. 


No one doubts that the normal child may be reared and 
trained best in the normal family home into which he was 
born. Likewise, no matter in what particular line of child 
care work we are engaged, none of us will be found to dis- 
pute the fact that, for the normal destitute and dependent 
child, the best place in which to lay the foundation for the 
physical, mental and moral structure which is to be such an 
important factor in his future upbringing and development, 
is the normal foster family home. 

While these statements go unquestioned and all child 
workers willingly subscribe to the theory that the placing of 
the dependent child in a family home is to be preferred to 
institutional care, it should not be forgotten that placing-out 
work has its limitations. The fact should not be overlooked 
that, among the thousands of children brought to a condition 
of dependency by reason of the death, desertion, intemperance, 
indifference or incapacity of parents, there are many who can- 
not very well be placed out in the foster home. 

As has been well said by Mr. Charles D. Hilles, president 
of the New York Juvenile Asylum, who has had wide experi- 
ence in both placing-out and institutional work: ‘‘It is not 
difficult to dispose of the wholesome specimens, especially those 
of gentle breeding, and there are other less favored classes 
that do not meet with serious resistance, but there is a resi- 
duum of large proportions that requires patient study, medical 
treatment and careful cultivation. This last class comprises 
the children of warring and divorced parents, the truants, the 
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incorrigible, and those who, as a result of abuse and neglect, 
suffer with curvature of the spine, chronic eye and scalp dis- 
eases and needlessly impoverished constitutions.’’ 


Function of the Institution. 


To prepare such unfortunate and neglected children for 
normal family life, the intervention of the institution is needed. 
While, therefore, we may differ in our opinions as to what par- 
ticular system of child-care may be designated the best, the 
most advantageous and the most efficient, all can and should 
unite in agreeing that, no matter what the system adopted, its 
development should be continuous and no effort or legitimate 
expense spared, in order that that child, the object of our 
solicitude, shall receive the maximum of good care, training 
and education. The object in view in all systems of child- 
eare should be the same—the development of good, manly 
specimens capable of being quickly absorbed into the life of 
the community. 

Unquestionably, therefore, all who have the best interests 
of the dependent child at heart will concede that, in child- 
care work, whether the form adopted contemplates sending 
the child to an institution or placing him in a family home, the 
basic principle which should underlie and govern all systems 
is that the methods employed should demonstrate fully their 
ability and efficiency to properly train and equip the depend- 
ent child to take his rightful place in society. 

To make honest, self-supporting, self-respecting, God- 
fearing and law-abiding citizens of the American common- 
wealth should be the sole aim of every man and woman 
enlisting in child-care work. In the prosecution of their work, 
therefore, it should be their purpose to adopt the best, the most 
perfect as their standard and exert every effort to arrive at it. 
Upon the results accomplished alone should be based any test 
of the efficiency of the methods employed. Let it be thoroughly 
understood among us that any system which is unproductive 
in sending forth into the community, good, well-rounded 
specimens of youthful aspirants for American citizenship is 
not doing its full duty and should be discountenanced. 

The child deprived by death or other circumstances of the 
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protection and guidance of his natural parents starts life with 
a severe handicap. Such a child, if left dependent, at once 
becomes a ward of the state. As he is a future citizen in the 
making, with wonderful possibilities for good or evil, rightfully 
does it become the bounden duty of the state to see to it that 
the best possible provision is made for his future disposition 
and welfare. In the performance of this duty, any policy of 
penuriousness which, in the disposition of the dependent child, 
would make such niggardly allowances as only to warrant 
giving the child the mere necessities of animal existence, should 
be avoided. 


Penuriousness of New York. 


Unfortunately to relate, however, even in these enlightened 
days, in the care of the dependent child there is a disposition 
in some parts of the country to pursue a system which can- 
not very well be designated otherwise than penurious. Even 
in our own great city of New York, we are wofully behind the 
times in the matter of adequate support of the dependent 
child. Apropos of this point let me quote from a report made 
by Mr. Hilles at one of our recent New York State Confer- 
ences of Charities and Correction: ‘‘The city of New York 
annually expends fifty dollars on each child in the public 
school; she annually expends fifteen dollars on the education 
of each child in institutions. She seems to say that if the pre- 
ferred stock is worth one hundred, the common stock is worth 
only thirty. The duty of educating the children of the streets, 
to prevent their becoming perils to our civilization, is there- 
fore very much neglected. Truly ‘to him that hath not, shall 
be taken away even that which he hath.’ 

‘*The same city makes an annual allowance of less than 
$120 for the care and maintenance of each child, an inadequate 
amount that must be supplemented by private charities before 
the plainest work is possible. Massachusetts spends two and 
one-half times as much on each child as New York does, and 
the average per capita in juvenile institutions of the north and 
west is double the allowance made by New York City. The 
children who are especially deserving of sympathy and aid 
are denied ordinary consideration; the great city makes their 
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hard lot, harder still. Do you know that the average American 
wage-earner of the class receiving less than one thousand dol- 
lars per annum spends ten per cent. more on each member of 
his family for the mere necessities of life than the city of 
New York expends on each abused or afflicted or abandoned 
child in one of her institutions ?’’ 


No matter how humble their origin, it cannot very well 
be gainsaid that every boy and girl should be given a chance 
equal to that of his more fortunate brothers and sisters to 
prepare himself properly for the battle of life. If it be con- 
ceeded that, even when surrounded by the best of influences 
and care, the needs of the growing child are many, what 
adequate estimate may be made of the needs of the unfortunate 
and neglected child compelled through circumstances over 
which he has absolutely no control, to live in an environment 
where he has been surrounded by influences not at all con- 
ducive to his proper upbringing? The wants of such a child 
at once are apparent. Obviously, in such a case, is there urgent 
necessity for the intervention of some competent agency to 
help lift the child out of his abject surroundings and place 
him on a plane where he will have some opportunity to de- 
velop into upright manhood. 


Reasonable Standard of Efficiency. 


Every dependent child becoming a ward of the state has 
an inherent and inalienable right to be placed where he will 
have some prospect of receiving an education competent to 
equip him to earn a livelihood once he has been sent out upon 
his own responsibility. If, all other things being equal, and 
the child not defective, his discharge from state or private in- 
stitutional care finds him incapable and unequipped to look 
properly after his own interests, then may it be assumed that, 
in his case at least, there is something radically wrong in the 
educational system adopted. 


In every industry the workman finds it advantageous to 
adopt some model or pattern after which to fashion his work. 
Now, with respect to the education and training of the de- 
pendent child, it is conceded the best possible model, the most 
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efficient pattern after which to fashion our institutional work, 
is the normal child in the normal family home. The institu- 
tion which in its daily routine more closely partakes of the 
normal home characteristics can best prepare the dependent 
child for the foster home and, eventually, for his own home. 
All this, however, necessarily implies that those charged with 
the responsibility of the work shall be men and women of 
prudence and intelligence, who realize and appreciate the fact 
that moral and religious training underlie good citizenship and 
who, finally, exemplify in their daily lives, the qualities and 
characteristics they endeavor to inculcate in their young 
charges. 

In the normal family home the good father and mother 
appreciating fully the responsibilities entailed upon them by 
reason of parentage, usually are to be found faithfully striving 
to act dutifully. Im the training of their children they 
recognize that they have a three-fold duty to perform— 
physical, mental and moral. Physical, because they wish to 
have their boys and girls become healthy and sound in body; 
mentally, because they recognize the necessity of education if 
their offspring are to succeed in life; morally, because they are 
most anxious to have their children safeguarded from evil, 
and without proper religious training, re-inforced by good ex- 
ample and influence at home, they are fully aware that such 
cannot very well be accomplished. 

Even the most inexperienced worker is fully conversant 
with the causes which serve to bring about the disruption of the 
family home and compel the child’s commitment to an institu- 
tion. Intemperance, ignorance, shiftlessness, non-support, de- 
sertion, lack of employment, and sickness with their multi- 
tudinous variations differing only in their application to the 
particular family involved, are some of the chief causes of 
child dependency. The condition of the child, reared by good 
parents, suddenly thrown upon the charity of strangers just 
at the period when he stands most in need of parental guid- 
ance, is most distressing, but it is scarcely comparable to that 
of the poor abused and neglected waif—the plant gone to seed 
for lack of proper attention. 
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Value of Institution Experience. 


Only such persons as are actually engaged in institutional 
work can appreciate the condition of the children of this class 
when presented for admission. To quote from an authority: 
‘‘One of the most progressive of the New York orphanages 
has faithfully inquired into the extent of curvature of the 
spine, and the experiment discloses the fact that of eighty- 
five boys examined, fifty-nine have curvature. A leading 
Philadelphia institution, after an investigation of almost two 
years, finds more than fifty per cent. of its population back- 
ward in school—fourteen months behind the average normal 
child—merely because they were neglected in childhood and 
had become indifferent students. It is the experience of 
most New York institutions that, of the children offered, 
twenty-four per cent. have trachoma, and must be isolated, 
nine per cent. have scalp disease and sixty per cent. are vic- 
tims of malnutrition.’’ 


How very few outside those daily engaged in institutional 
work and care of children, have the slghtest conception of the 
vast amount of work involved in the treatment of such cases? 
Surely it must be patent that the unfortunate child of such 
wretched physique cannot be treated as a normal, healthy 
favored child. In such cases, the institution first must tear 
down before it may hope to lay a foundation upon which to 
erect the educational superstructure; it must tear down the 
distorted idea of life, the rebellious attitude maintained to- 
ward society and its customs; it must uproot the peculiar be- 
lief typical in such cases that the world owes them a living and 
that it is squarely up to the public to provide it. 

If the neglected child is received at an early age some 
good may be accomplished. Frequently, however, the neg- 
lected child is sent to the institution too late to enable those 
in charge to make any appreciable change or improvement in 
the habits early acquired. It is the children of this type we are 
sometimes unfortunately compelled to turn back upon society, 
the blame for their deficiencies being placed upon the institu- 
tion when, very properly it should be put upon the shoulders 
of the incompetent, neglectful parents. 
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In the education of the dependent child every precaution 
must be exercised to make certain that the proper methods 
are adopted and that, in so far as practicable, the education 
shall be conducted along the lines usually obtaining in the 
normal family home. The three-fold responsibility should not 
be allowed to lapse once the child enters the institution. It 
must be assumed by the authorities of the institution receiving 
the child for, undoubtedly, the institution accepting the child 
by that very fact contracts toward it in loco parentis. Where 
an institution fails to recognize and assume the responsibili- 
ties of this parental relationship its work is bound to be of a 
negligible quality. As a result, the dependent child, having 
completed the allotted stay in the institution, almost invari- 
ably will be turned out into the world in an undeveloped state, 
unfitted to take his place in the community on a par with 
that of the normal child from the normal family home. 


Importance of Individual Physical Defects. 


In the proper education of the dependent child the first 
step requires that a thorough examination be made of his 
individual deficiencies and wants. Having discovered them, 
care should be exercised in devising methods for their treat- 
ment. Disabuse yourself of the idea that it is possible to devise 
some general method of treatment, and do not fall into the 
common error of trying to view children as a class and treat- 
ing them accordingly. Experience teaches that you cannot 
arbitrarily adopt any set form of treatment and make it ap- 
plicable to all children as a class. Usually, in the up-building 
process you will find that your first duty will be to tear down, 
before any real attempt may be made in the building-up of 
the child. 

In studying the characteristics and make-up of the in- 
dividual child it is essential that every effort should be made 
to ascertain the existing physical defects. To the presence of 
these physical defects not infrequently has it been found may 
be attributed largely the fact that the unfortunate child 
appears out of joint with his fellows and the world at large. 
Among the physical defects quite usually found upon examina- 
tion of the child at his entrance into the institution, may be 
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mentioned: general debility, defective breathing, impaired eye- 
sight, decayed teeth and a multitude of other ills whose pres- 
ence a physician alone can discover. 

To those who have had experience in institutional care 
of children it must be apparent that, before one may set about 
to rear the mental and moral superstructure, it is vitally im- 
portant to lay a sound physical foundation. Those in charge 
of institutions, therefore, find that the pressing problem con- 
fronting them in the care of their wards is the physical up- 
building of the impoverished boy or girl. Most of us are 
familiar with the methods adopted for this purpose in the 
various institutions and, I think, we will all agree that the 
work is being conscentiously and well done. Some of us, how- 
ever, are inclined to treat the matter from an economical 
standpoint alone, especially in the care of the teeth. We find 
it cheaper to have the aching tooth extracted in place of adopt- 
ing the more humane and generous method of having it treated 
and saved. Perhaps this may strike some as a very trifling 
matter but it is not, for, in nature’s process, a complete set 
of teeth was contemplated and it has been found that needless 
trouble has arisen simply because in the interest of a false 
economy the teeth were extracted. 

What has been said of the care of the teeth applies with 
equal force to the measures adopted for the treatment of other 
physical defects. To my mind, it is infinitely better to spend 
a little more money in discovering the root of ills and hav- 
ing them properly remedied. 


The Child’s Institutional Surroundings. 


Environment goes a great way toward making the child 
physically comfortable; a fact which should never be over- 
looked in the up-building process of the dependent child. 
Experience has served to convince me that we never may hope 
to attain the best results unless we strive to arrange things 
about the institutional plant so that they approximate closely 
the conditions usually obtaining in the normal family home. 
The type of building, to my way of thinking, is not the sole 
matter for consideration. In the care of the dependent child 
it is agreed that the small cottage is to be preferred to the 
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congregate type of building; yet, while the right type of build- 
ing is of considerable importance in work of this nature, often 
have I seen the right sort of educational training conducted 
in buildings not comparable in comforts and appointments 
with the splendid cottages erected within recent years. After 
all, it is the spirit entering into and animating the work which 
counts most effectively. 

In the prosecution of the work of an institution, every 
effort should be exerted to make conditions about the place 
attractive and comfortable. Don’t keep the nice green lawns 
in front to have their velvety appearance commented upon by 
the passerby, while the poor child is relegated to a cheerless- 
looking rear yard where grass, trees and flowers are things 
unknown. Teach the children to make things comfortable 


‘ for themselves and you will have done much to engender in 
' them an ambition to make for themselves in after life, a home 


somewhat approaching that which you have provided. 

In our system of physical education we should avoid giv- 
ing too much prominence to such military drills as necessitate 
putting the boy into a squad and educating him to respond 
instanter to signals, whistles and bells. While military drills 
have their place and value, my experience teaches that to com- 
pel children to march to and from meals to the beat of the drum 
or the tune of the fife, never will teach them how to comport 
themselves properly at the family dinner table. Too much 
stress laid upon the enforcement of military regulations is 
entirely out cf place in the curriculum of an institution for de- 
pendent children and can only result in wrongfully subduing 
the child’s spirit and driving him into his shell. 

If such restrictive measures are adopted we never will 
succeed in getting to know the real child. If our work is to 
be effective, we must draw the child to us and make him feel 
toward us just as the normal child in the normal family home 
feels toward his father and mother. If the system of train- 
ing contemplates keeping the child at a distance and dealing 
with him through subordinates only, how is one ever to suec- 
ceed in helping him to plan his future and guiding him in the 
choice of his life’s vocation? 

Even in the normal family home very few children have 
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well defined views of what shall constitute their life work. In 
the care of the dependent child, therefore, those who have 
been charged with his training, must endeavor through inti- 
mate, sympathetic contact and personal knowledge of his 
peculiar characteristics, to discover his traits and inclinations 
and to bring out the hidden qualities which, after all, go to 
make up the real, live child. 


Vocational Preparation. 


The mental, or intellectual, training of the dependent child 
resolves itself into a simple and definite proposition. It is 
readily understood that the dependent child will be obliged, 
early in life, to go out into the world to earn his livelihood. 
Consequently, every opportunity should be afforded to give 
him a complete and comprehensive elementary education. 
His schooling, because it must be brief, should be entirely 
practical and of a nature to minister to his wants. Especial 
care should be taken to see that he is given thorough instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals; get him to master well the three 
**R’s’’; see to it that he can read and write intelligently and 
express himself competently and you will have done much to 
fit him for his lifework. The backward pupil merits special 
attention. Because it is found easier, do not put forth all your 
best efforts in the development of the particularly bright pupils 
—they will take care of themselves. Give the child a prac- 
tical, working knowledge of his mother tongue, leave aside 
all the frills and fads and when he leaves your institution 
make certain that he can read, write and spell properly. 

Industrial, or vocational, training should enter very prom- 
inently into the make-up of the institution’s educational cur- 
riculum. As this subject will be made the topic of a special 
paper at this meeting, I shall refrain from entering into a dis- 
cussion of any of its details. 


Moral Training Is Vital. 


In child-work, the influence of religion is of first import- 
ance if any lasting results are to be accomplished. If the de- 
pendent child is to amount to anything in after life he must 
leave the institution with a well-grounded religious or moral 
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training. ‘‘Just at present,’’ says Dr. Reeder, ‘‘there is an 
awakening among educators concerning the absence of moral 
training in our public schools and efforts are making in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to remedy this serious defect in 
our public educational system.’’ Furthermore, the same writer 
says that ‘‘the religious instruction should be intelligent, posi- 
tive and spiritual. The religious motive should function prac- 
tically in the discipline of the institution, that is, it should 
be appealed to frequently in individual and personal issues that 
may arise.’’ 

Conscience is the right foundation for proper character 
building. Without the refining influence of religion, con- 
science cannot very well be made strong enough to sustain 
character. Hence the absolute necessity of having our de- 
pendent children taught well the principles and practices of 
their religion. If in your system of up-building religion is 
slighted the arch is incomplete, the keystone is wanting. In 
the upbuilding process, as has been well said by a competent 
authority, ‘‘religion must be mixed in, like the salt and yeast 
in the dough, with play, with intellectual, industrial, moral and 
economic training.’’ Character is weak without conscience, 
yet conscience is but the result of religious training. 

Did time permit, much more could be said on this most 
important aspect of the dependent child’s education. Suffice 
it to say that no matter what the nature of our religious in- 
clinations or affiliations, none of us will find any reluctance 
in fully agreeing with the statement that, for the perfection 
and rounding out of a well-developed Christian education, re- 
ligious training is most important and should have its proper 


- place in any institutional curriculum of education. To my 


way of thinking, the religious education of the dependent 
child cannot be neglected without subjecting the already 
severely handicapped child to other unnecessary hardships. 
As a final word of exhortation on this point, let me most 
earnestly entreat the managers and workers in children’s 
institutions and in other specialized forms of child-care, to 
see to it that while devoting so much time, money and pains- 
taking care in an effort to fit the child for the rightful place 
he should occupy in the community, religious or moral train- 
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ing is not either altogether sidetracked or neglected in the 
scheme of education. 


Such, briefly outlined, constitutes my doctrine of the 
education of the dependent child. The policies I have out- 
lined are possible of execution and for some years have been 
carried on by me among the children entrusted to us at the 
Lincoln Agricultural School. I firmly believe it is possible to 
adopt them elsewhere. In the child’s education our sole aim 
should be to elevate him to the standard of the normal child 
in the normal family home. 

In all educational systems we must realize that the child 
we have in care eventually is to go forth into the big world 
prepared to measure strides with his more fortunate fellows; 
hence, the sooner we get him started in the right direction 
the easier and more satisfactory will our work become. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN INSTITUTIONS. 
F. J. Sessions, Davenport, Iowa, Superintendent Soldiers’ Orphans Home. 


The call for vocational efficiency and the cry for vocational oppor- 
tunity are nation wide. Both are born of educational waste. The com- 
monwealths of Indiana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Iowa, have 
made provisions for systems of industrial training more or less compre- 
hensive, to be administered by state boards of education or special com- 
missions. The state of Wisconsin has inaugurated a system of con- 
tinuation schools for pre-vocational training that promises splendid re- 
sults, 

Yesterday the need of vocational training was grasped by the cap- 
tains of industry. Just the day before the value of such training gripped 
the understanding of those who delight to serve. “Made in Germany,” 
read of “every kindred and every tongue,” has brought commerce into 
splendid team work with sociology for the promotion of industrial effi- 
ciency. There are now strong demands for remodeling school courses 
and the substitution therein of art for science in teaching. Revision 
and readjustment are going on, but not as rapidly as the public de- 
mands. The whole industrial world is urging haste to excel Germany 
vocationally. 

It is forgotten that when American schoolmasters began advocating 
industrial drawing, domestic science, manual training, sloyd, and other 
handicraft features as foundations for vocational training in public 
schools they were assailed with sneering cries of “bread and butter 
courses,” “fads” and “commercialism.” Satisfaction with cultural 
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studies, leisure class e‘ucation, had so long prevailed that any changes 
tending towards marketable training were decried. Then people had not 
looked over the shoulder of the German schoolmaster to see him fitting 
eager youngsters to gain and to hold the world’s markets against in- 
efficient competitors. Now while many have not seen him at work, all 
have seen the great industrial and commercial! revolution he has wrought. 
All recognize that to compete with his boys and girls, others must go 
through laborious courses of training. Here native ability must bow to 
plodding worth. 


The Institution Viewpoint. 


The economic and social values of vocational training are enlarged 
tremendously when viewed through institutional perspective. Juvenile 
victims of dependency, delinquency, and deficiency, with the few excep- 
tions covered by death and sudden misfortune, are the direct issue of 
parental incompetency. Frequently, two or all these undesirable estates 
are interlocked in a single individual. Bad environment accentuates 
the evils of these hereditaments. In its last analysis native environ- 
ment is heredity. Most institution children need not only preparation 
for future efficiency, but they need preliminary discipline and education 
for the cultivation of subjectiveness and receptivity. 

While there has been no success in establishing norma! mentality 
for the feeble-minded, fair results have attended efforts to train them 
for useful work. Some of them, under lighter forms of the affliction, 
have been self sustaining while they remained subject to the stimulus 
of skilled teachers. 

Some observers hold that were the feeble-minded of all degrees, 
from the idiot to the moron, gathered into institutions the labor of 
the higher grades would support all. No state, no community, has had 
the courage to attempt this, so no one is able to prove or disprove, ab- 
solutely, the claim. It probably would not test out affirmatively. One 
authority says “the majority of the mentally feeble, who are classed as 
morons, are not in institutional custody; these could be made prac- 
tically self-supporting, but to gain control of them is a problem of such 
delicacy and difficulty that the establishment of this regime is only a 
dream indulged in by advanced sociologists.” Certain it is, that the 
sociologist who dreams of this control is having visions of that which 
should materialize. At large, weak women are mercilessly preyed upon 
by vile men. Later, they become the special agents of sexual corrup- 
tion and the progenitors of numerous degenerates, who are usually de- 
pendents, almost always deficients, and quite as often delinquents. 

Dr. Clara Harrison Town, Director of Clinical Phychology, Lin- 
coln, Illinois, State School and Colony for the Feeble-Minded says: “In 
my judgment no feeble-minded person, no matter how high the grade, 
or how expert the training, is capable of self support without continued 
supervision. On the other hand, with good training many are capable 
of earning their living in an institution. I feel very strongly that all 
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effort to fit these people for an independent life in the world is a grave 
mistake. I feel that it can only result in misfortune, in exploitation for 
themselves, and in the continued increase in number of our defective and 
criminal population.” 


Systems Now in Operation. 


The day of propaganda for vocational training in institutions for 
juvenile delinquents is past and that of programs has opened fair. The 
importance of this training received full recognition when the name 
industrial school, generally displaced that of reformatory. Under change 
of policies the official disciplinarian, the dungeon, and the gloomy walls, 
three terrors that formerly were common to these institutions, have 
disappeared mostly. Better still, the schools generally have been moved 
into the open country; sympathetic instructors have displaced harsh or 
brutal keepers; and worthy purposes are planted in breasts that have 
known little save selfish motives. 

There still remain some relics of old time mis-administration; in- 
stitutions that are nothing but penal pens or farms, without appliances 
for vocational training, or which, having them, are so inefficiently of- 
ficered that nothing of value is accomplished. Politics and penurious- 
ness are responsible for these conditions. 

In times when the home no longer presented opportunities for ob- 
serving manufacturing processes; when the boy could not go to the 
shop with the father to learn the family occupation; when the factories 
were closed to all but a limited number of apprentices; when the state 
schools provided only for the education of doctors and lawyers; when 
the doors of the private technical schools opened only to those who 
could pay and the public schools dealt in learned learning only, about the 
likeliest opportunity for getting started in a trade was for boys of humble 
homes to become incorrigible or delinquent and gain apprenticeship in a 
state industrial school. Happily, there has been an awakening to the 
gravity of these conditions and trade foundations are to be laid in the 
public schools. 

It is a revelation of the possible influence and efficacy of vocational 
training to find boys in industrial schools working successfully, eagerly, 
in groups or singly at various difficult trades; here are young fellows 
building houses in place of burglarizing them ; shoeing horses in place of 
stealing them; firing boilers in place of barns, forging bolts in place of 
notes; cooking meals in place of begging them; grafting fruit trees in 
place of a living; smoking hams in place of pipes; dressing beeves as 
well as themselves; wiping lead joints in place of “swiping” them; and 
generally turning their thoughts from destructive to constructive pursuits. 
On first consideration, here would appear to be ample surety that every 
boy of normal mentality would be trained for successful “fe; here, the 
school, the vocational training class, the routine chores, ad recreation 
can be correlated and made to contribute to full and symmetrical develop- 
ment. Here is no truancy; here are no distracting dissipations; here can 
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be impressed the joy and satisfaction of living clean, useful, regular 
lives. In this, as in many other undertakings, control is released before 
definite ends are accomplished. Many unfortunate youths are brought 
near to economic independence, then guidance and restraint are re- 
moved and years of careful training are lost. Many of the released 
ones revert to former types and settle into lives of inefficiency, possibly 
into criminality. 


Common Errors in Present Schemes. 


Institutions are not always to blame for this. There is too much 
pressure upon them to hurry out their product, regardless of its finish, 
that expenses may be reduced. There are, however, errors of method 
in some institutions that preclude success. From replies to a question- 
aire recently sent to many superintendents it is judged that the most 
common error is the one of mistaking manual for vocational training and 
especially in continuing simple motor activities beyond a time when there 
should be concentration of effort to fit for specific employment. A second 
mistake, not as readily noticeable but just as wasteful, is that of failing 
at the start to apply proper tests for ascertaining occupational fitness. 
There is no longer necessity for dulling a youth’s zest and energy for 
training by giving him a turn at the bench, the lathe, the printer’s case, 
the plow and the forge, to determine his aptness, any more than there 
is need of guessing at his mental capacity. Both quantity and quality 
of mentality can be gauged by the psycho-technologist. The clinical psy- 
chologist of the Illinois State School and Colony for Feeble-Minded has 
done some work in testing and classifying the children of the different 
schools under the State Board of Administration. The results have been 
so satisfactory, that it is now proposed to establish a general psycholog- 
ical clinic for institution children of the state. This is suggestive of a 
great service that might be undertaken by any group of institutions in 
co-operation. 

Another mistake of institutions is that of training for impractical 
industries. In this class are those the products of which naturally have 
a limited or a falling demand; industries that are seasonal only, and 
others that are unnatural to the habitat of the individuals pursuing them. 
Any one of these conditions results in dissatisfaction and ultimate de- 
moralization of the workers who are affected adversely thereby. 

The possibilities of improving the citizenship of youthful delinquents 
through elemental or pre-vocational training in industrial schools are so 
great, that large investments so as to secure the best men and equip- 
ment are warranted. 

In Gelinquent girls’ institutions there should be different methods of 
treatment for those who are delinquent only and those who are deficient- 
delinquent. It is fairly well agreed that from one-third to one-half of 
all inmates of these institutions are of the latter class. These, who are 
doubly unfortunate, should be restrained throughout the entire child 
bearing age. They should be set to the routine institution tasks for 
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which they are best fitted and in which they will be most contented and 
happy. Any surplus of their labor should be employed to secure the best 
possible financial return to the institution. 

In most institutions for wayward girls, the original woman’s in- 
dustry, that of home making, is the foundation for all industrial activity. 
This has special features covered by the terms, cooking, sewing, launder- 
ing, dressmaking, fancy needle work, basketry, weaving, nursing, flori- 
culture, and gardening. It is not necessary to “split hairs” as to whether 
much of this is vocational or industrial in character; it is certainly oc- 
cupational and valuable. 

It is the almost unanimous testimony of the superintendents of in- 
stitutions for these girls that training in domestic pursuits best provides 
for their future. Training that calls them into prominence vocationally 
is to be avoided. The temptations that come to women of public oc- 
cupations are such as girls who have been delinquent are fortified least 
to withstand. 

When either a girl or a boy is to be released from control the first 
consideration should be that of his future. It is not sufficient that he 
should be given a good domicile and a chance to work as directed by 
some one in authority over him. His employment should be that for 
which it has been determined by scientific tests he is adapted. If he has 
begun a trade the terms of his placement should include provisions for 
its continuation. No institution girl, no institution boy, should be forced 
to accept a cheap or a common vocation simply as a matter of conveni- 
ence or economy to the state. 


What Can Be Done with the Untrained Child. 


Children untested vocationally, who must be placed out should go 
into farm homes. Rural environment is usually more wholesome than 
that of cities, towns, or villages. Farm work affords a variety of inter- 
ests and presents many occasions that tend to cultivate both initiative 
and self reliance. The farm provides the foundation training for many 
of the world’s most successful men and women. Farming affords more 
opportunities for testing out mental capacity and vocational bent than 
any other single occupation. ‘ 

Unless placed and supervised by socially trained or experienced 
agents, children released from institutions are likely to discard the voca- 
tions for which they have had elementary training and take up with 
avocations that afford big pay for youth but wholly inadequate remuner- 
ation for adults; occupations that are not educative and leave many 
stunted and stranded vocationally at maturity. 

The few institutions for deformed and crippled children provide 
vocational training that has enabled these fragments of humanity to 
increase the joys of life through the pleasures of productive labor ; many 
who once were dependent now are able to maintain themselves wholly 
or partly by reason of the humane ministrations of these institutions. 
This is the bright side of the picture. The dark side is that there are 
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states in which no special provision is made save the almshouse for 
the shelter, let alone the training of crippled dependents. They are not 
a great social menace and, having no political influence, they are neg- 
lected shamefully to become beggars and confidence workers. 

It is a principle of statecraft that the public shall do nothing for 
individuals that they can do for themselves or that other persons can 
be induced to do for them. Thus, in the matter of the training of the 
deaf and the blind it was years after private enterprise had proven 
the possibilities of their education that public duty towards them was 
recognized. Now the fingers of the blind are made to see and the eyes 
of the deaf to hear, in many publicly maintained institutions. The 
useful careers pursued by those who formerly groped in darkness or 
moped in silence, useless and unhappy, beggars or passive dependents, 
are splendid testimonials to the value of vocational training in insti- 
tutions. 

Vocational training in orphanages is more a theory than a practice. 
While there is much work done by inmates, most of it only by the great- 
est stretch of courtesy can be denominated vocational training. In the 
best institutions children are trained to industry, to regard labor as 
honorable, and to know that idleness leads to mischief, which in turn 
runs into criminal practices. Some boys are given manual training and 
opportunity to use tools and machines, especially those used in garden- 
ing and general agricultural pursuits. Girls learn sewing, cooking, and 
various other kinds of housework. In exceptional cases there are those 
who get sufficient training to insure self maintenance when they are re- 
leased from control. While there is an absence of general statistics 
bearing on the subject, observers and students of institutions and of their 
reports conclude that the average age of orphanage children is less than 
ten years; that fifty per cent. are under nine years of age; eighty per 
cent. under twelve years; ninety per cent. under fourteen years; that 
the average age on admission to institutions is less than seven and 
one-half years, and that the average length of residence is less than 
two and one-third years. These facts well establish the futility of at- 
tempting vocational training of those to whom they appertain. 


Scientific Attention Necessary for Future Success. 


No combination of circumstances should absolve any institution from 
the obligation to provide for the vocational training of wards old enough 
and long enough in residence to be benefited thereby. Failure in this 
should mean forfeiture of charter rights to continue in the business of 
juggling children’s futures. Better, however, than providing for voca- 
tional training in orphanages would be its synchronization with other 
social education in and through the good offices of carefully selected 
family homes. 

There is great need in orphanages of psychologists to study each 
child, to determine his mental status, his reaction time, his tempera- 
ment, and his vocational bent. Facts thus derived would facilitate the 
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placement of children with foster parents, who, understanding them, 
would encourage and influence them for best service and citizenship. 
American industrial expansion must soon halt to await the development 
of better industrial technique. When this “slow up” comes those who 
enter trades will be the select only. 

It is not presumed that to any large degree institutions can give 
full vocational or trade training but it is certain that they are able to 
lay sound foundations for them. Superintendent Nibecker of Glen 
Mills, Pennsylvania, says, “The patience and time devoted to the instruc- 
tion in every way make it possible for them (the inmates) to complete 
a vocational training which they would not have been considered compe- 
tent to undertake at the beginning.” Some of the institutions for de- 
pendent children and some of the placing out societies have read the 
signs of the times aright. Mr. Galen Merrill, superintendent of the 
Minnesota State Public School for Dependent Children, says, “Voca- 
tional training has not been introduced in this institution to any great 
extent. There is now a demand for a broadening of the policy to include 
better opportunities for such training. It is proposed to introduce such 
courses as will enable us to give children the training they need as a 
preparation for homes or employment.” In conclusion he states that the 
legislature has provided the necessary funds for carrying out these plans. 

It is too much to presume that every youth who is vocationally 
fitted for citizenship will fulfill the promise of his training. But certain 
it is that efficiency establishes probabilities of probity and success that 
are impossible to the vocationally unfit. Who will accept the responsi- 
bility of withholding from the institution children any chance to over- 
come their hereditary handicap? Equity demands that society shall 
provide for these unfortunates every possible opportunity to become the 
efficient citizens they might have been had they been born under favor- 
able circumstances. 


DISCUSSION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN INSTITUTIONS. 


Dr. Mary O’Brien Porter, Secretary Catholic Woman’s League, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


After listening to this splendid paper of Mr. Sessions I think we 
all feel that vocational training for the institutional child has a bright 
future, and that states having as yet no provision for this training will 
soon be brought into the limelight by the weight of public opinion. I 
feel very strongly in regard to the training of the mentally defective, 
especially the mentally defective girl. I believe that she, and the feeble- 
minded boy as well, should be trained for a useful, happy, but institu- 
tional life. We have in the mentally defective girl the potentially public 
woman of the future. Whether she be twenty-one years of age or more, 
she should not be sent forth from the protecting walls of the institution 
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to sin and be sinned against. The same may be said of the boy. We 
have in the mentally defective boy the potential thief or vagabond of 
the future. When sent forth from the protecting walls of the institution 
he will in all probability become a criminal and perpetuate the race of 
his own kind. I also feel very keenly on the subject of the training of 
the institutional girl. I believe she should be taught homemaking. 
Incidentally the girl who is not an institution girl should be taught the 
same thing. 

There is a tendency in our institutions today to train the girls in one 
line. Before leaving Chicago I inquired into the after-institutional care 
of one or two girls I had in mind. I asked one lady how Annie was 
getting along. She said that Annie was doing pretty well but the only 
thing she could do was to iron; that she was a magnificent ironer and 
really worth all her wages just for doing up the shirtwaists. I received 
a similar complaint from another woman who said that her girl did 
the kitchen work, the cleaning and scrubbing beautifully, but in the 
chamber or dining room work she was absolutely worthless. Our insti- 
tutions need trained teachers in all the branches in homemaking. These 
girls should be obliged to register and attend classes where they can 
receive scientific instruction in all the arts pertaining to homemaking. 
The work of the institution could be arranged in such way that it would 
amplify the instruction which she gets. There is no excuse now for any 
institution to send girls out who can simply iron or clean the kitchen. 


Classification and Scientific Treatment Needed. 


To my mind one of the greatest problems of today is the classifi- 
cation of children for institutional life. It is not an easy task, because 
the dependent child is frequently delinquent; and the delinquent is fre- 
quently feeble-minded. Deaf and blind children may belong to either 
class, and any of these may be mental defectives). The promiscuous 
classification of children handicaps very seriously the work of the insti- 
tution and jeopardizes the future of the misplaced child. This is espec- 
ially true where the dependent child is allowed to associate with the 
delinquent child. At best and with all precautions we shall have educa- 
tional and occupational misfits. But it is this heterogeneous mass that 
I wish to emphasize. Children are placed in institutions with little 
medical supervision and practically no equipment for such supervision 
and care. In my own state the Board of Visitors of Cook County 
reports that out of thirty-three institutions caring for children 
only five are prepared to give adequate medical attention to the in- 
mates. In a few institutions there was practically no attention given to 
ventilation or to the outdoor play that all children are entitled to enjoy. 
The question of history-taking was practically not thought of. Every 
delinquent child and practically every dependent child is a sick child 
and should be treated as such. Our large cities should follow the lead 
of Ohio, and establish psychopathic hospitals; and our towns should 
have psychopathic wards in the general hospitals where children could 
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be sent and detained for such a period as would insure their freedom 
from contagion, and for such a time as would be necessary to allow 
trained psychologists to arrange for a child’s future in a scientific man- 
ner. Such institutions would not only redound to a child’s future wel- 
fare, but would enrich science with a wealth of experience and literature. 

I agree with Mr. Sessions that the adequate care of the moron is to- 
day a dream ; but the scientific care of children who are committed to our 
care is a responsibility that should be pressed home. In the words of 
our president last evening, social duty demands organization, preven- 
tion, and research by the state, as well as care and protection. There 
is no field where the medical profession would welcome the privilege 


of research more gladly than in the care of the delinquent and insti- 
tutional child. 


THE NEED OF CHILD WELFARE WORK IN RURAL COM- 
MUNITIES. 


W. H. Slingerland, Ph. D., New York City; Special Agent 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


Until recent years the study of social questions and the application 
of modern methods of philanthropy have been confined almost entirely 
to the cities. The welfare workers of America are just beginning to 
see that all matters of social and family uplift relate as truly to the 
rural as to the urban classes. 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, says: “All great human 
problems are fundamentally the same, differing chiefly in their phases 
and symptoms. There is a city phase and a country phase of every great 
question. The city phase has been studied with much care and, there- 
fore, we have come to think that social problems are city problems. 
But whatever vitally affects the city likewise in some degree affects the 
open country. One of the great needs of the time in social studies is that 
we treat the country phase of education, truancy, public health, pauper- 
ism, charities, and moral standards, as thoroughly as we are treating 
the city phase of them.” 

This one quotation, if accepted in its full meaning, is sufficient to 
prove “The Need of Child Welfare Work in Rural Communities.” Yet 
it is true that until now the city has had nearly all the attention, while 
with equally important problems the country in social service matters 
has been neglected. 

The city dweller is accustomed to think of the city as the hub, and 
the country as simply a thinly inhabited space through which trans- 
portation lines, as spokes, give access to regions beyond. In reality, as 
regards number of people, the urban hub is still the smaller part of the 
American wheel. According to the census of 1910, forty-six per cent. 
of the American people live in cities and towns of 2,500 inhabitants or 
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more, and fifty-four per cent. in rural districts, there being an actual 
majority of 6,725,500 farmer and village folk over their urban competi- 
tors for life, liberty and happiness. 

One reason for the former neglect of rural welfare work is the 
greatness, combined with the vagueness of the task. Even now it is like 
a big mountain outlined through the mist. There have been a few 
natural growths of social service, indigenous to the soil, as it were, 
which have shown that rural communities and welfare work are not 
antagonistic or incompatible. There have been a few extensions of city 
agencies into country districts, with success beyond expectation. The 
vagueness is slowly passing away but the greatness of rural welfare 
problems looms larger every day. 


Paper Based on Special Inquiry. 


When I accepted the invitation of the committee to present a paper 
on this theme, a few brief queries were sent to a score of leading social 
workers in different states, to provide first-hand material with which to 
build. A few gave hearty and helpful replies, but to the majority of 
my correspondents it was a new field of inquiry, and there were no 
ready-made answers to my questions. 

One question was: “Is there a real need of such ook, and on what 
lines?’ The answer of Supt. C. V. Williams, of the New Jersey Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, epitomizes the replies of many: “Yes; on educa- 
tional lines, and especially in the creation of a preventive program.” 

Prof. Chas. B. Davenport, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
D. C., replied: “My reports on the Nams and the Hill Folk indicate my 
opinion of the desirability of such work, and the lines along which I 
think it should be carried on.” The Nams and the Hill Folk are two 
groups of families, one in New York, the other in Massachusetts, de- 
scendants of shiftless and immoral ancestors, in whom for five genera- 
tions has persisted a tendency to drink, crime and immorality, with 
shiftlessness and dependence on public aid. They are special examples 
of rural needs, many times duplicated the country over, the partial cure 
being education and segregation, to be accomplished through organized 
rural welfare work. 

Miss Ida H. Curry, Secretary of the Children’s Department of the 
New York Charities Aid Association, declared: “The most flagrant neg- 
lect of children that has ever come to my attention, has been among 
children of American stock in rural communities.” Similar testimony 
was given in the replies received from other social workers, north and 
south, and on the Pacific coast. 

An effort was also made to obtain estimates of the amount of child 
need in rural communities, as compared to cities. The replies varied 
greatly. Some seemed to think the need small, because little had been 
asked for or done in the past. Others, in touch with country work, de- 
clare the needs large and important. A few, after prolonged and special 
experience, say that the needs are as great in proportion to population 
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as in the cities; and that welfare work is even more urgently required 
because of isolation, relative indifference, and other conditions. 

Miss Ida Curry, who bases her opinion upon detailed rural work, 
most of it carried on for five or more years, in fifteen counties of the 
state of New York, says: “In my judgment the per cent. of children 
neglected or destitute requiring public assistance of some kind, is as 
great or greater in the country districts than in the cities. In the large 
towns near neighbors know of conditions, and there being social workers 
and organizations to appeal to near at hand, cases are more closely 
looked up than in the scattered population of country districts. There, 
although conditions in general may be known, no one is directly inter- 
ested to report cases and urge action. Many serious cases go on month 
after month, and even for years, without any effort being made to rem- 
edy them. Therefore there is great need for social workers to enter rural 
communities, stir up interest, report on definite cases, and organize for 
continued and remedial work for the future.” 

This lucid and vigorous statement, based on long and wide experi- 
ence, aptly describes the situation and indicates the duty to be per- 
formed. The writer’s personal experience, including eleven years of 
service as the Superintendent of the Iowa Children’s Home Society, 
which did much work in rural communities, exactly coincides with that 
of Miss Curry, of New York, and of others in different states. If less 
than an equal number of country children in proportion to population 
are aided by welfare organizations, it is probably because the city is in 
this respect an easier field to cover, and the country cases are scat- 
tered beyond the reach of existing agencies. 


Examples of Rural Needs. 


What kind of needs are found in rural communities? With slight 
variations, everything that can be found in the cities—poverty, neglect, 
cruelty, illegitimacy, desertion, and the uncontrolled production of feeble- 
minded children, and all accentuated by isolation and the lack of local 
interest and authority. Take a few concrete instances of real country 
cases, which could be duplicated and multiplied from any state in the 
Union. 

A few months ago, as I sat in the office of a society doing country 
work, a letter from the morning’s mail was shown me, which asked aid 
in an aggravated case. The letter told of a feeble-minded mother, with 
three grown feeble-minded daughters, all of whom were promiscuous in 
their relations with men, and who have among them several illegitimate 
children, with more expected. They are a menace to the community in 
which they live, and the letter asked aid to break up the nest of iniquity, 
the task being beyond the powers native to that rural locality. 

Housing reform seems to be a theme almost necessarily connected 
with slum and tenement districts of cities, yet crowded and unsanitary 
conditions exist in lone hovels among the hills equal to any in the con- 
gested centers. From recent reports of rural agents of the State Char- 
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ities Aid Association of New York I take two descriptions. One is a 
country cabin or shack containing three rooms, the home of a total of 
24 persons—six men, five women and thirteen children under eight 
years of age. The other is a two-room shack, the only dwelling for ten 
people, five adults and five children, whose bed accommodations con- 
sisted of one filthy mattress, some old horse blankets and a nest of straw 
upon the floor. In both cases the presence of vermin, the lack of decent 
toilet facilities, the utter promiscuity of the life, equal the poverty, 
squalor and crowding seen in modern city slums. Yet some think such 
things do not matter, if found in country districts. 

In my own experience as a superintendent I have received many 
families from rural conditions as bad as these. I remember one family 
of five who lived for years in a cave dug in the clay bluff of the Des 
Moines river. The three children, who were little more than animals 
when taken away from their unworthy parents, afterward developed 
into fine children. 

Another family of seven, the parents and five children, lived in a hut 
upon the bank of the Iowa river, the structure being half a dug-out, half 
a gable of poles covered with hay upon which a heavy coat of clay was 
placed to act as a roof. The father, a wood-chopper, was seriously in- 
jured in a drunken brawl, and taken to a hospital. The condition of 
the family then became known, the children were rescued, and later 
placed in family homes. 

A third family, a man, a woman, and five children, no two of whom 
were supposed to have the same father, lived in a wood-shed on a vil- 
lage alley. There were no windows and only a blanket for a door. An 
old legless stove stood in one corner. A big box with a few broken 
dishes, and a few smaller boxes for seats completed the furnishings. 
There was no bed, only a nest of straw on the dirt fioor, and a number 
of old blankets, filthy beyond description. Out of this excuse for a 
dwelling, and away from the unworthy adults who do not deserve the 
name of parents, a court order rescued the five children in January, 
1901. Most of them have since made good in foster homes. 

Illustrations need not be multiplied. The known cases of child dis- 
tress voice a tremendous demand for systematic welfare work in rural 
communities. Duty requires that we put in practice in country districts 
the principles and methods now used in our most progressive cities. 


Constructive Efforts Demanded. 


So far I have dwelt upon the need of what may be termed opera- 
tive child welfare work, dealing with results, but in small degree abol- 
ishing causes and safeguarding the future. Side by side with the direct 
or operative part of the work should go preventive and remedial! efforts. 
What are some of them? 

1. Every correspondent, east and west, urged the enlargement of 
educational opportunities for the children of rural communities. From 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Missouri and Washington socia) workers 
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plead for the regeneration of rural schools, their modernization, vitaliza- 
tion, adaptation to the times, and some way of making them the heart of 
social life and action. In some of the states a beginning has been made 
along these lines by combining several districts, or whole townships, into 
grade and high schools, with public transportation to and from the cen- 
tral school buildings—one of the most important rural educational move- 
ments of recent years. More and better teachers, modern schoolhouses 
and equipment, and neighborhood playgrounds, will aid mightily in solv- 
ing the problems of rural communities. 

2. The second agency to be established is an endless chain of social 
centers, among the people, by the people, and for the people, but at first 
necessarily under trained leadership from the outside. This implies a 
constant and general use of schoolhouses and playgrounds, and perhaps 
churches, in ways some of which were unknown to the fathers, but proven 
effective wherever rightly undertaken. An eminext social worker says: 
“T believe that the establishment of social centers in rural communities, 
with one or more trained workers in each of them, taking a kindly in- 
terest in the people and teaching them high standards of living, and 
exercising at the same time a legal and sympathetic protectorate over the 
neglected children of the neighborhood, would be an invaluable agency 
for the betterment of present conditions.” 

3. The third constructive element in rural welfare is the revitaliz- 
ing and modernizing of the country church. No real welfare work can 
ignore or minimize this great agency in efforts to improve or reconstruct 
rural society. While named third, it is probably first in potentialities. 
In all ages the sanctions and power of religion have been of immense 
influence upon human life and character. If adjusted to modern con- 
ditions, as the best city churches have adjusted themselves, the country 
church may provide both essential dynamics and leadership to rural wel- 
fare movements. 

In the country up to this time there has been very little develop- 
ment of the churches to meet the needs of the day. As a consequence 
they are proportionately weaker than they were 25 years ago. About 
1890 there were 21 flourishing country churches in Scott county, Iowa. 
Today, according to a leading citizen of the county, only three of them 
have supporting congregations and regular services. This is an extreme 
but not an isolated case. The broadening, strengthening, and socializing 
of the country church is one of the crying needs of this generation. 

Rev. Harry Deiman, of Chicago, says: “The church of the country 
must not be satisfied with a gospel of personal salvation, but must be 
filled with the passion of vitalizing the life of the entire countryside with 
ideals that do justice to our social Christianity. The church must so 
energize rural life that it may keep pace with our advancing civill- 
zation.” 

Dr. Charles Otis Gill and Mr. Gifford Pinchot are the joint authors 
of a remarkable new book on “The Country Church.” I can quote but 
one or two of its pregnant statements: “The church fs the natural body 
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to lead in rural social service.” “The country church needs social 
service to vitalize it as much as social service in the country needs the 
help of the church.” “Social service is as important to the health of the 
community in the country as in the city, while results in the country 
are far more easily accomplished.” 

The necessity of the revitalized and modernized church in any 
worthy scheme of rural welfare is therefore apparent. How to co- 
ordinate it with progressive educational systems and secular social] ser- 
vice, is a matter for deep and careful study. 

4. The next preventive agency is adequate institutional provision 
for the feeble-minded. According to the estimate of the best authorities, 
every state has a feeble-minded person for about every 300 of its popu- 
lation. One development of recent years is the conviction that the feeble- 
minded female should be segregated during her years of possible child- 
bearing, as a protection to her personally, and to safeguard the future 
of the race. Hence the need of great additions in every state to the 
present inadequate institutional provisions for this class. 

The country needs this aid even more than the cities, as the con- 
ditions there are less favorable than in the cities for the mentally sub- 
normal. In the cities there are special schools for the backward and 
the feeble-minded of the higher classes, and various other remedial 
agencies, all of which can be conducted successfully where sufficient 
numbers can be gathered for their operation. - These remedial and edu- 
cational arrangements are impossible in the country, so the welfare of 
the rural feeble-minded, and that of the normal people who now are in 
daily association with them, can best be conserved by such institutional 
provision. 

5. Another instrumentality combines caring for results with seed- 
sowing for a better future. Agencies or societies, local or general, 
should be enlisted or established, with representatives in at least every 
county, and in some cases smaller communities, to seek out and care for 
homeless children, or those in the hands of criminal or otherwise im- 
proper persons, and find them homes in good families at a distance from 
their original environment. This would give to each one of these chil- 
dren a fair chance, unhampered by old names or associations. Neigh- 
borhoods so treated would in time lose their depressing elements, and 
rise above the average in mentality and morality. 


Social Work in Rural Communities. 


What is the best method of doing rural welfare work, by new local 
organizations, or by the extension of city organizations to rural commun- 
ities? An extension of city organizations, to prepare the way for local 
organizations, is in my judgment the only feasible way, the only prac- 
tical solution of existing problems. 

1. Rural communities must be stimulated and shown, before they 
can be expected to do welfare work for themselves. Some one must bear 
into each country community the seed of this social gospel, and sow it in 
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sympathetic ears; and continue in the field after the first harvests, lest 
lack of leadership produce discouragement. 

2. Only the cities now have the trained workers, capable of teach- 
ing and training others as potential leaders; and the cities alone can now 


gather, train, and.send out these rural agents to be the voice and example 
of the new and better ways. 


8. The cities alone now have organization, and the financial back- 
ing to carry out a social propaganda for the country districts. Ulti- 
mately the country will support its own work as generously as do the 


cities now; but at first the country must be considered a social mission 
field for city beneficence. 


A number of strong and worthy societies and agencies, in all parts 
of the Union, are sending their agents from the cities into their respec- 
tive country districts, there to seek family homes for their wards, and 
occasionally to do active work in the local neighborhoods. Yet, as the 
late Joseph Cook said of certain things in his lecture on “Ultimate 
America”: “These are efficient, but they are not sufficient.” There must 
be systematic constructive work looking to the future as well as active 
efforts relating to the present. 


In some way the boards of education and superintendents of in- 
struction must be roused to meet more adequately the educational needs 
of the majority of our people, who are found not in cities, but in the 
rural communities of our land. In some way the social center idea must 
be fitted to the narrow and meager lives of rural people; and the en- 
livening influence of interesting associations will do much to transform 
the unprogressive and isolated into advanced and influential citizens. In 
some way the rural church must be awakened, so as to become a prime 
agency in the regeneration of country life. It must advocate social re- 
forms, originate social improvements, and stimulate the service of hu- 
manity as the earthward side of the service of God. 

These, with the adequate institutional care of defectives, and other 
measures to cure existing social ills, are essential parts of a protective 
scheme to safeguard the future of our people. They will take money, 


but somehow the money must be raised. They will require workers, but 
somehow the workers must be found. 


Note the method employed by the Children’s Department of the 
New York Charities Aid Association to develop welfare work in rural 
communities. They make the county the unit of service. There they 
locate a trained social worker, whose duty it is to stir up interest, do 
actual service in behalf of destitute and endangered children, and or- 
ganize for the permanent improvement of social conditions. Actual 
cases, preferably of long standing and-aggravated character, within the 
county, are specially studied, names of witnesses and data for use as 
evidence are secured, and assistance sought from courts, officials, and 
institutions. The needs that exist and the changes that should be made 
are brought before the local communities. When the people are pre- 
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pared and the time is ripe, a local organization is formed to push all 
lines of child welfare work throughout the county. 

Such methods, modified to meet the needs of different localities, 
and co-ordinated with reforms in education, social center organizations, 
the modernized church, and the segregation of the mentally subnormal, 
will, I believe, solve the main problems of rural welfare work, and ulti- 
mately prove both efficient and sufficient. 


UNITY IN CHILD-HELPING SERVICE. 


William T. Cross, Columbia, Missouri; Secretary State Board of 
Charities and Corrections. 


The presentation of the needs of child welfare work in rural com- 
munities reveals the fact that much of the child problem is due to its 
social setting. It is social conditions which we have in mind, and not 
the nature of the child, when we differentiate the city from the country 
problem. We have been told that more than half the children are being 
reared under urban conditions, and heretofore the child problem has 
been accepted as being almost altogether an accompaniment of city 
life. This is partly because the complex city organization has defied 
analysis and control, and the spontaneous, natural measures of child 
saving common in simple country life cannot be applied in the city. The 
very necessity of shipping orphans and foundlings from the larger cities 
into rural districts is evidence that cities have not been able to regulate 
themselves completely as social units. But when we begin to study the 
rural child problem our conclusions must be much more comprehensive 
and valuable, for then we are thinking of a self-regulating community. 
No one will advocate sending dependent and neglected children in large 
numbers from the country to the city. And, moreover, we can come much 
nearer a valid analysis of the forces affecting child life in the country. 

We would be a great deal more serious and thorough-going in our 
organization and unification of child-helping forces if the significance 
of this question as compared with other social problems were kept in 
mind. Mr. Kingsley told us last year that we do not really know the 
tenement until we see it through the eyes of the child. We never ap- 
preciate any section or institution of social life till we see it in relation 
to child welfare. The child is the touchstone of all social problems. 
Successful fathering of posterity is the criterion of race efficiency. The 
effects of this new doctrine are already to be seen in the planning and 
architecture of our cities, in nearly every branch of social legislation, in 
literature and in the ethics of social life. 

The first effort to be made in securing unity in child-helping service 
naturally should be to correlate the so-called child saving agencies. But 
this; desirable as it is, represents only a superficial stage in the work 
of unification. The more fundamental unity which we should seek, even 
though it may not be completely attainable, is the correlation of all the 
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major features in social life which influence the development of chil- 
dren. It may be necessary for one to defend himself in taking this 
question out of the conventional! limits of discussing unity among juvenile 
courts, child-placing societies and orphanages, etc. Supposing we had 
settled ideally for our state the questions of state school versus county 
home system, of public versus private initiative, of institution care as 
opposed to boarding out, and had all agencies of this character working 
harmoniously, even with a common confidential bureau for case work ; 
then would we have a satisfactory unity and completeness in child-help- 
ing service? Or would not many of the fundamental questions lie 
beyond? 


The Fundamental Tasks of Child Saving. 


The objective of all work for children is the production of normally- 
developed men and women. There is no lack of unity in the ultimate 
aim. This requires that the child be well-born, that he be free from 
excessive labor, that he be well educated; and that if these requirements 
be not met or if any other circumstance throws him into the dependent, 
defective or delinquent class, he shall be rescued as quickly and ade- 
quately as possible. One of the most noticeable recent developments 
has been the recognition of the wide social rooting of special problems 
in this field. Formerly defectiveness, dependency and delinquency of a 
pronounced type, alone, were recognized as constituting problems of 
child-helping. But now we are discovering the wide social bearings of 
these problems, and have added other child saving tasks as well. 

In order to secure a more effective unity in child-helping service all 
workers for children should keep in mind the following six major tasks 
of child saving: : 

1. The prevention of infant mortality. This is a question chiefly 
of public health and intelligent mothering, its main factors being those 
of housing, food supply, the physical condition of the mother and educa- 
tion as to care of children. The general administrative problem relates 
chiefly to the health departments of cities and states. 

2. The avoidance of excessive and harmful child labor. The prob- 
lem grows out of misuse of the natural energy of children. The correc- 
tive is simple, though often difficult to administer successfully: the legal 
restraint of employers. 

3. Efficient education, physical, mental and industrial. While this 
matter involves the whole school system, it is so immediately connected 
with the problems of child-helping that it must not be left out of con- 
sideration, Workers for children should have much to say as to the 
contents of the curriculum, for example in respect to industrial educa- 
tion and training as to sex and morality. Moreover, they are interested 
in such related problems of administration as playground work, medical 
inspection, nutrition, etc. Child-helping activities in this field revolve 
naturally about the central work of the schools. 

4 The treatment of defectiveness. At present there are a great 
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variety of measures in use in connection with this problem, differing 
mainly according to the nature and degree of defectiveness and the age 
at which treatment begins. Restrictive marriage laws may operate to 
prevent the increase of defectiveness. Backward children are educated 
in the regular schools. The blind and the deaf are given special train- 
ing. The more pronounced cases of feeble-mindedness and epilepsy are 
usually segregated in state or private institutions. Some of these classes 
are erroneously treated as criminals, some are given merely the atten- 
tion ordinarily shown paupers. The non-criminal, non-pauper defectives 
are often left at large, with evil effect. Evidently from an administra- 
tive standpoint there is a great scattering and dissipation of forces in 
the treatment of this problem. In a state of more perfect social control 
the work will probably be concentrated under two divisions, education 
and custodial care. 

5. The treatment of dependency and neglect among children. 
Activities in this field are directed chiefly toward (a) caring for chil- 
dren as individuals, apart from their former homes, either in institu- 
tions or in foster homes; and (b) subsidizing and in other ways con- 
serving the home for the sake of the child. This problem, which seemed 
first to be one chiefly of poor relief, of recent years has been emphasized 
more on the side of affording proper training for the child. The ad- 
ministrative agencies in this field are too frequently discussed to need 
characterization here. Unity is to be secured through voluntary co-oper- 
ation among private agencies and their co-ordination with public insti- 
tutions and bureaus, and through direct public supervision of private 
effort. 

6. Reformative treatment of delinquents. Expressed in terms of 
modern forms of administration, this is a question of juvenile courts 
and probation and of reformatory institutions. More than any other of 
the six problems named, however, this task requires correlation with all 
forces affecting child life. It is necessary to correct the environment 
as well as the child. It is hard for a boy to grow straight in a crooked 
community. Moreover, in nearly all states there is urgent need of cor- 
relation of the work of state schools for delinquent boys and girls with 
the forces at work in local communities. 

There is need of greater unity of forces in the performance of each 
of these six major tasks, and it is equally desirable that the leading 
agencies in all six divisions be bound together with a common purpose 
and practical basis of understanding. The possibilities of this brief 
paper are exhausted when the more important factors to be correlated 
have been designated specifically. But the practicability of better co- 
operation among administrative agencies that have been mentioned in 
this broad field is beyond question. One of the most promising recent 
developments in this direction has been the creation of national and state 
children’s bureaus. We shall never get a satisfactory union of child- 
helping agencies except on the basis of complete social control of these 
related problems. This means, practically, a comprehensive public super- 
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vision. And, furthermore, centralized public supervision is the only effec- 
tive way to guarantee minimum standards of well-being to children. The 
time is at hand for us to set about the realization of certain reasonable 
standards of child welfare. It has been the aim of this paper to demon- 
strate the possibilities of an interlocking of administrative forces in 
child-helping work. But there is a limit to such mechanical expedients. 
The great progressive task is the enforcement of standards of treatment 
of children through legislation and education. 


Moral Basis Emphasized. 


The fundamental question in child-helping service—the one to which 
both remedial and preventive standards should relate—is that of 
morality and of motive in social adjustment at the source of our race 
life. The social disease which makes professional child saving work 
necessary begins with the tendency to individual carelessness which we 
combat in the sex hygiene movement. Later it is seen in the social care- 
lessness which lets 200,000 infant lives flicker out every year. The sedi- 
ment of most difficult cases in all children’s institutions is the neglected 
and abused children, of which again the underlying cause is a ripened 
carelessness and domestic maladjustment. Therefore, the deepest-run- 
ning task in child-helping service is that of developing a convincing and 
effective code of morality among all classes regarding the significance of 
child life. The child saving problem is a problem of the broken home 
and the unsuccessful family life. Its deepest root is ignorance and care- 
lessness and immorality. The only positive task in this field is to en- 
gender a greater appreciation of children. 

There is an obvious gain, not only in simplifying measures of ad- 
ministration, but also in determining well the objective of our efforts. 
The most important element of unity, and the one in which practical 
workers should first get together, is that of ideals. Our service must be 
pre-eminently one of education—education both for those who have or 
may have children, and for the man who has influence in the treatment 
of other people’s children, as does the alderman when the question of 
new playgrounds is to be voted upon. Intelligent standards must be 
preached from the pulpit, and no less forcibly in the graphic designs of 
child welfare exhibits. They must be borne in upon reluctant employers 
of child labor and owners of tenements in the form of minimum stand- 
ards from which the law will not allow them to escape. 

In the early days child saving work, like most productive industries, 
was carried on in the home. There was no need to discuss simplification 
and unity. But now what have we? Foundling asylums, orphanages, 
placing-out societies, homes for crippled children and incurables, state 
systems of child saving, homes for the feeble-minded and epileptics, 
schools for backward children, psychopathic institutes, juvenile courts, 
reform schools, juvenile protective associations, and many other types 
of organizations with related work. The tendency is centrifugal. More 
attention should be given to common principles, and in our activities we 
should approximate more nearly the simple co-ordination of the home. 
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CARING FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN CALIFORNIA. 


W. Almont Gates, San Francisco; Secretary State Board of Charities and 
Corrections. 


In times past we have seen the state of California held up as a 
good example of how not to care for dependent children. Our system 
of state aid has been especially an object of criticism. But California 
has changed some under the stimulus of progressivism, and the view- 
point of our critics seems to have changed much, so that now we be- 
lieve our system presents some features worthy of attention. In the 
early history of the state the orphan asylum came into existence as the 
medium for the care of dependent children. The first was founded in 
1854 and others followed along until now we have in the state forty- 
three so-called orphan asylums. In these earlier days the population 
was more mobile, not settled in homes, and of many nationalities. It 
was also recently immigrant and there were here few family relatives. 
Mining and trading were the main occupations. Agriculture was carried 
on in large rancheros and by an unstable cheap labor. There were few 
farm homes such as abounded throughout that portion of our country 
east of the Missouri river. The orphan asylum met the demands of 
the country and the times. The number of children in them grew so 
large that the state very early came to the aid of private charity in 
their maintenance. Thus came into existence the system of state aid 
for orphans, half orphans and abandoned children. The money in aid of 
these children was in the first place paid to the institutions caring for 
the children, but lzter much was disbursed to individuals through the 
county boards of supervisors, in our state the governing body of the 
county. The amount of state aid arose to nearly a half million dollars 
a year. For the year ending June 30, 1912, the amount of state aid 
allowed to the orphan asylums was $228,021.52, and through the boards 
of supervisors to individuals $201,218.44, a total of $429,239.96, and the 
number of children aided was 6,987. The aid paid to orphan asylums 
was more largely in behalf of whole orphans, abandoned children, and 
half orphans whose fathers were living. That paid to the counties went 
more largely to mothers and for children in families of relatives. 

When I went to California ten years ago to take up the work as 
secretary of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, I found the 
system of caring for dependent children about as above outlined. There 
were also several so-called home-finding societies, placing some children 
in homes, but the work done by most of them was not commensurate with 
the cost. These societies depended upon solicitation from the public for 
their support. 

Ten Years of Evolution. 


I soon saw where abuse existed and improvements were needed, but 
believed that conditions should be changed by a process of evolution and 
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not by revolution. It has, however, taken ten years of evolution to get 
a system that is not yet satisfactory. The first step necessary was to 
get state supervision. This was obtained two years ago. The home find- 
ing societies were not only placed under the supervision of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, but required to obtain from that 
Board a license to conduct their business. Under this law, those so- 
cieties doing unsatisfactory work were closed up, and with such en- 
corsement as a license from the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions carried with it, the others were enabled to do better work. There 
are now four organizations placing out children under a license, and 
only two of these doing a state-wide work, the other two being local to 
San Francisco. Last year these societies placed into homes 579 children, 
of which a number were replacements. This is still a small work of 
child placing and it will, we believe, soon increase. 

The State Board of Charities and Corrections was also authorized 
to inspect all orphan asylums receiving state aid, obtain statistical re- 
ports therefrom, and report upon the conditions prevailing therein. The 
reports from, and inspections of, these institutions gave much informa- 
tion of value which has led to some new legislation. The power of the 
Board over orphan asylums was increased so that now every institution, 
boarding house, home or other place for the reception and care of 
children must obtain a permit or license therefor from the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections. To conduct such a place without the li- 
cense provided for will subject the offending persons to imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or a fine not exceeding $500, or both a fine 
and imprisonment. The State Board of Charities and Corrections is 
further authorized to prescribe conditions upon -which licenses to such 
institutions shall issue and also rules and regulations for their general 
conduct. Under this power the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
can close such of these institutions as are not needed, or are unable or 
unwilling to maintain the desired standard. 

By another act, the machinery for disbursing state aid has been ma- 
terially improved. The same amount of money has been appropriated 
as heretofore, viz: $430,000 a year, but the administration of this fund 
will be in the hands of the State Board of Control, which heretofore 
has audited the claims. There are some material changes in the organic 
law; one that the state aid may be given to the mother for each half 
orphan maintained by her in her home to the amount of $6.25 per month 
and an equal amount by the county if the needs of the mother require it. 
If the county refuses, the mother may appeal to the Board of Control. 
This would allow to the mother $12.50 per month to maintain each half 
orphan child in her own home. This applies also where the father is 
confined in a state prison or a state insane hospital. This aid is in all 
cases based upon need. It will not be needed where those legally charged 
with its support are able to furnish maintenance. 

A second change in the organic act is that, while aid will continue 
to be given direct to orphan asylums for the maintenance of orphan, 
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half orphan and abandoned children, it will not be given where the father 
is living, unless the father is physically disabled or otherwise unable to 
support such child. The burden of proof will rest upon the party ap- 
plying for aid. 

A third organic change is that “no child maintained in an institu- 
tion for whom a bona fide offer of a proper home has been made shall be 
considered eligible for further state aid’. This will provide for the 
placing out into homes of the whole orphans and abandoned children. 

A fourth change in the organic law provides for the appointment by 
the Board of Control of three children’s agents, who shall work under 
the direction of the Board, and “who shall visit the homes and institu- 
tions in which are children to whom state aid is being given, or for whom 
aid is being asked, to obtain such information as the Board may need in 
carrying out the provisions of this chapter”. This will give the power 
to the Board of Control to determine the dependency of the child, the 
character of the home or institution, and the kind of training the child 
is receiving, and if any one of these is unsatisfactory, it can refuse the 
state aid and thus force some other disposition to be made of the child. 
In such cases the juvenile court can act and make such disposition of 
the child as the facts will warrant. 

This is in substance our “mothers’ pension law”. It is not a pension 
law at all. It does, however, provide aid to needy widowed mothers. 
We are not in favor of mothers’ pensions, but we believe that every child 
is entitled to the love and care of its natural mother unless she is unfit 
and it should not be taken from her on account of her poverty. We will, 
however, go still farther. We will not take the child entirely away from 
a good father on account of his temporary misfortune. He may place 
it in an orphan asylum or in the home of a friend, and if necessary, we 
will aid him to keep it within his custody. 


Problems of Child Abandonment and Illegitimacy. 


But, we are told, the child if placed in an orphan asylum will become 
institutionalized, and a good foster home is better than any institution. 
We will grant that, but how long will it take to institutionalize the child? 
Our statistics prove that the average time a child remains in an orphan 
asylum is about twenty months. This average is made by including al! 
children in the orphan asylum. With the new provision for placing whole 
orphans and abandoned children into homes, we will no doubt find that 
the half orphan will remain in the orphan asylum not more than fifteen 
months. Last year the number of half orphans aided in the institutions 
was 2,830, and in the counties 3,045. The orphan asylum helps the sur- 
viving parent to tide over an emergency and keeps parent and child to- 
gether. It strengthens family ties instead of breaking them, and the 
dangers of institutionalism for this short period are not a serious menace 
to the child’s welfare. The obligations of parenthood must not be light- 
ly cast aside. On the contrary, they should be enforced, except where 
the moral conditions are so bad that the child must be removed for its 
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own safety. Even then the guilty parent should taste punishment. The 
welfare of the child is not the only consideration. We must teach the 
parent that in becoming such he or she has assumed a sacred respon- 
sibility. A strong campaign all over the country should be made against 
child abandonment, and all laws fixing parental obligation be rigidly 
enforced. Our experience of the last two years has taught us the 
necessity of such action. Voices from other states proclaim similar 
conditions. In our state now abandonment of children is a felony and 
the maximum penalty is imprisonment in state prison for five years and 
a fine of five hundred dollars. A vigorous enforcement of this law will 
certainly reduce the number of cases of abandonment. 

The question of the illegitimate child is becoming one of especially 
serious importance. There has grown up in our cities an institution 
called the “maternity home” or “lying-in hospital”, whose mission it Is 
to care for women during child-birth. Our information shows that the 
patrons of these places are mostly unmarried women. A matron of one 
of them told me that the majority of her patrons were high school girls. 
The others are employed in shops, stores, offices, etc., and I know of two 
cases of school teachers. The practice has been to receive the prospec- 
tive mother under an assumed name, help her to keep secret her identity, 
accept and file a false birth certificate, dispose of her child, and permit 
her to return to her friends with her reputation at least saved. The 
advertisements in the daily papers inserted by these maternity homes 
frequently contain the word “adoption”, to signifiy to a prospective 
patron that she can be relieved of the burden of the child. These babies 
have then been used by the home as a source of revenue. There are 
enough childless marriages to create a demand for promising babies, and 
therefore a market. The maternity home takes advantage of this de- 
mand and sells the baby to any couple who will pay the price. We know 
of one instance where a wealthy couple paid $200 for one of these babies. 
This same couple had applied to a children’s home placing society for 
a child and the application had for good reasons been rejected. 

Two years ago our legislature passed an act that we thought would 
stop this practice. This law prohibited the placing out of children except 
by licensed home finding societies, but the astute lawyers employed by 
these homes soon found a way to evade the law. A relinquishment was 
made out and executed by the mother, leaving the name of the re- 
linquisher, or grantee, blank, and the name of the purchaser of the 
child was inserted after the sale was consummated. 

We have now enacted a law which gives the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections the same power over these institutions as over orphan 
asylums. Both are named in the same act and are subject to the same 
provisions. The maternity hospitals must obtain a license upon condi- 
tions prescribed by the State Board of Charities and Corrections, and 
conduct their places in accordance with rules prescribed by the State 
Board. If they do not observe these rules the Board may withdraw their 
license and close them up. 
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Difficulties in State Supervision. 


In drafting rules for the conduct of these places, there arise these 
questions. 

First. Shall the State Board of Charities and Corrections assist 
in protecting the reputation of the girl giving birth to an illegitimate 
child? 

Second. Should the father and mother of an illegitimate child be 
exempted from its care and maintenance? 

Third. If the father, and especially the mother, are minors, should 
their parents be relieved of legal responsibility? 

I confess that I am a Puritan, reared of Puritan stock on the West- 
ern Reserve of Ohio, and in my day parents of children, whatever their 
legal status, were not permitted to escape responsibility. My impres- 
sions running down through the years are still that the effect was good. 
Will not publicity and the enforcement of parental responsibility to- 
day be a great moral lesson to other girls, and to mothers who have 
daughters to care for? Probably mothers would be more watchful, take 
more interest in the company their daughters keep, and, let us hope, 
insist upon a modest costume that would at least distinguish their 
daughters from common street walkers. There would be some sur- 
prises when the putative fathers were brought in and we saw how 
high up in the social scale some of them reached. If they were com- 
pelled, regardless of station, to meet all their parental obligations, they 
would no doubt hesitate before seeking a second victim, and perhaps the 
moral lesson might reach others not yet guilty. 


The objection urged to this course by some social workers is that 
the desire to save a girl’s reputation might lead to more serious crimes, 
which would outweigh the good to be obtained. I do not think so. 
There might be some crimes committed, but I do not believe they would 
overbalance the good effects. From many sources of information we 
learn that immorality among our young people is on the increase. It is 
serious in our high schools, so much so that assignation houses have been 
planted in many places in the very shadow of high school buildings. 
Shall we continue to encourage such conditions by relieving the guilty 
ones of responsibility and throwing over them a secret mantle of charity 
to cover their shame, or shall we force them into the open to face their 
full responsibility and bear the consequence of their acts? 

One of the motives in our legislation is to remove the causes of 
dependency. Death is the common lot of us all and there must always 
be orphans and half orphans, but the dependency of such can in a 
measure be provided against. With our laws for workmen’s compen- 
sation for injuries, social insurance, and other legislation on lines of 
social and industrial justice, we expect to see a material decrease in 
dependency. 

In conclusion I will sum up the California system for the care of 
dependent children as it now stands. 
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ist. Complete supervision by the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections of all institutions and agencies engaged in caring for or 
handling dependent children. 

2nd. The preservation of family ties and the maintenance of the 
child in the home of its living parents or relatives, unless by a judgment 
of court they are declared to be immoral, cruel or unfit. 

8rd. Temporary care of children in institutions when that is es- 
sential to tide over an emergency or re-establish a broken home. 

4th. The placing out into approved family homes of all children 
whose natural home has for any cause failed and cannnot be restored. 

5th. Compelling all responsible parents to meet thelr parental 
obligations. 

6th. Adequate aid for dependent children and such supervision 
thereof as will secure to them the care, education, and training which 
is the natural birthright of every child. 

7th. A constant campaign to lessen the causes which produce 
dependency. 


THE CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT AS A MEANS OF CHILD 
HELPING. 


Anna Louise Strong, Ph. D., New York City; Director of Ewhibits, Na- 
tional Child Welfare Exhibit Committee. 


In speaking of the Child Welfare Exhibit as a Means of Child 
Helping, I shall take it for granted that the members of this audience 
know in a general way what such an exhibit is, and that there have 
been about a dozen large exhibits of this kind, extending over the past 
two and a half years, reaching from Montreal to Knoxville, Tenn., from 
Providence to Kansas City, with a total attendance of over a million 
and a half. I shall therefore omit such popular and possibly interesting 
description of the exhibit and shall confine myself to five points. 


1. What Is a Child Welfare Exhibit and When Should it be Held? 


The term, child welfare exhibit, has become so popular that it has 
been applied and misapplied to exhibitions of widely varying character, 
some semi-commercial, some philanthropic and educational, but limited 
in scope. Thus, for instance, an exhibit prepared by a visiting nurses 
association, showing proper care of infants, is not a child welfare ex- 
hibit, though it may be a very excellent baby-saving show. If terms 
mean anything, a child welfare exhibit must deal, as adequately as 
possible, with all the forces of the community directly affecting the wel- 
fare of the community’s children. 

This all-inclusiveness makes both for a certain strength and a cer- 
tain weakness. It marks the difference between the child welfare 
exhibit and exhibits on housing, on tuberculosis, on mental hygiene, or 
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on city planning. These last deal in detail with relatively concise prob- 
lems, which they show with the elaboration of expert knowledge; a 
child welfare exhibit covers so much ground that it cannot go with 
minute thoroughness into detailed presentation of any subject. On the 
other hand, through the drawing together of a large proportion of the 
community’s forces—for the agencies affecting children constitute a 
very large proportion of all important agencies—it gives a general over- 
sight of community problems and community resources, and frequently 
leads to a general program for development carried on through subse- 
quent months. 

The very nature of the child welfare exhibit demands, therefore, 
that such an exhibit should never be held until there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion among the leading social workers of a community that 
an exhibit is desirable. This means that they should have in their pos- 
session several very important messages which they desire to deliver to 
the public, and certain facts for which they ardently desire publicity. 
The experience of trying to hold an exhibit in one city where there 
were few available convictions and almost fewer available facts has 
shown how utterly impossible it is to make bricks without straw. It 
was like writing an advertisement for a man who had nothing to sell 
and didn’t care to sell it, but who believed from hearsay in the good of 
advertising. 

In stating that there must be a consensus of opinion on the part 
of leading social workers, I wish to guard against limiting the term, 
“social workers” to the employees of private charitable organizations. 
The board of education, of health, of parks and playgrounds, are among 
the community forces whose co-operation is absolutely necessary. Where 
philanthropy reaches its thousands, they reach their tens of thousands. 


2. Effects on Child Helping Agencies. 


Granted that an exhibit is to be held and that wide co-operation 
is assured, what can be hoped for by the participating child-helping 
agencies, using that term for the present in the sense of children’s insti- 
tutions, settlements, boys’ and girls’ clubs, and, in general, philanthropic 
agencies dealing at least partly with children. 

First, such agencies may expect a definite increase of public interest 
and attention, due to the exhibit, in the direct work which they are 
doing. A certain settlement in Kansas City raised one hundred dollars 
in one afternoon on the floor of the exhibit, much to the annoyance of 
the general management, which had prohibited solicitation. The inci- 
dent merely shows the interest aroused, an interest which in other cases 
has taken the more wholesome form of aid given after the exhibit. Mrs. 
Alice B. Montgomery, of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Northampton, Mass., states that the interest in her society, 
and the influence it was able to exert was more than doubled after the 
exhibit. A bill for increased appropriation to the State Home and Aid 
Society was an immediate result of the Providence exhibit. 
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Financial assistance is, however, of small importance compared 
with the influence on the organizations themselves. I can state this 
best in the words of a prominent worker in Kansas City. “We first 
work hard on a statement of just what we stand for. This is good for 
us. Most of us have forgotten that we don’t stand for a new building, 
or the raising of a debt,*but for something far more vital, the right care 
of children. I have seen boards of institutions labor for hours in the 
endeavor to state strikingly and clearly the function of their organiza- 
tion in the community’s life. The achieving of a clear statement is a 
wonderful help to clear thinking and clear planning. . 

“Next we go over to the exhibit and see all the other societies that are 
doing work which supplements ours, perhaps duplicates ours. We see, 
many of us for the first time, our relation to big community forces 
making for child welfare, to the board of health and the public schools, 
and we realize the need of getting into right relations with these forces 
and making adequate use of them. 

“Last of all, we wander over into the section on housing or on 
industrial conditions and gain some grasp of the vast, underlying prob- 
lems which neither we, nor the public boards, have yet begun to touch. 
The exhibit shows us at one and the same time, the importance and the 
inadequacy of our work, and above all, the tremendous importance of 
supplementing the best we are able to do, by the closest kind of co- 
operation with all allied forces.” 

I hardly need supplement this statement of the effect which the 
exhibit may have on the child-helping agencies themselves. I might, 
however, add two comments. I have repeatedly seen organizations 
which were dallying with many plans, but carrying none of them to 
actual accomplishment, stirred into activity by the coming of an exhibit. 
Clubs have been stimulated to the completion of their organization, and 
settlements to a long-delayed co-operation in, for instance, some dramatic 
activity, in order that they might have something to show when the time 
of the exhibit came. I dislike to dwell, however, on such results as 
these, and prefer to pass to the next comment. The realization of the 
prominence of municipal activities and the part which the social worker 
may play in helping to form their ideals, and in utilizing their re- 
sources, is one very frequent result of an exhibit. I fear that some 
workers have had, before an exhibit, somewhat the attitude of a man 
who managed a small mission in one city where an exhibit was held. 
He arrived two days before the opening to demand a large space for 
the showing of his mission. He was unable to mention any special 
features of club-work worthy of mention, beyond the fact that at certain 
hours he kept about twenty children “off the street,” yet he demanded 
a large and prominent “booth.” I pointed out the fact that the whole 
exhibit of the board of education, dealing with the large problems of 
the wider use of schools, the need of vocational training and advice, as 
well as with the actual activities of the schools now going on, could only 
be given twice as much space as he asked for his small mission. He 
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answered: “Why do you give all that space to the schools; they don’t 
need advertising as much as we do.” It is to be hoped that an attitude 
of this kind occurs but seldom; it is safe to say that it never occurs in 
any worker who has once seen a child welfare exhibit. 

After all, any organization that is worthy of the name of social 
agency goes into an exhibit and into other work as well, not merely 
for what it can get for itself, but for the sake of serving the commun- 
ity. And any organization which has a message to present finds in the 
exhibit a most advantageous form of publicity. Conditions of housing, 
conditions of health, conditions of labor, ideas on the proper care of 
babies, on the wider use of schools, what social agency is there which 
does not count it one of its chief duties to educate the community in 
some one of these matters? It is in this field of general public educa- 
tion, rather than in the advertising of particular agencies, that the 
exhibit finds its widest and most natural field. 


3. Effects on the Community. 


The effects of the exhibit upon the community may be conveniently 
divided into three kinds: the obtaining of new laws, institutions or of- 
ficials; the definite education of individuals in particular facts, and the 
diffusing of a general public sentiment. Practically every child welfare 
exhibit has been followed by gains in legislation. The factory inspection 
ordinance, passed in Kansas City two days after the close of the exhibit, 
was passed by aldermen who confessedly “could not withstand the popu- 
lar demand.” Chicago secured a new bathing beach, and an infant 
welfare division in the Board of Health; Louisville secured a housing 
inspector. In Providence, where the exhibit was held at the beginning 
of the state legislature, no less than nine bills were immediately intro- 
duced in the almost humorous attempt of the legislators to get “on the 
band-wagon.” These related to hours of labor, newsboys, a juvenile 
code and court, wider use of schools, the care of deaf, blind and im- 
becile children and several other questions. In Northampton, $25,000 was 
appropriated for a new school building in the district where many im- 
migrants lived. Annual reports of conditions had been without avail 
for many years; four photographs did the work. 

After the Chicago Child Welfare Exhibit, I spent a day with a 
welfare-station nurse on the West Side. I was amazed at the propor- 
tion of mothers who quoted the Child Welfare Exhibit. “I’ve been 
keeping the windows open since I went to the Coliseum.” “They showed 
me all about those bottles at the Coliseum.” And so on In nearly every 
house. In Kansas City a friend of mine, riding on a car behind two 
working men engaged in discussion, saw one of them pull out a paper. 
“Let me show you the figures I got at that Welfare Show,” he said. 
Experiences of this kind, and the sight of scores of people taking notes 
throws light upon the second main effect of the exhibit on the com- 
munity, the diffusion of definite information. 

But what of the people who merely sit in the gallery and watch 
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the entertainments, and go out the way they came because there is no 
room for them on the floor. What of hundreds of others who, having come 
for that most human and praise-worthy of motives, the desire to see 
Johnny’s school perform, wander around afterwards with a general 
sense of excitement over the vastness of the show, picking up a few 
crumbs of information, watching the class in domestic science, the dental 
clinic, and the baby welfare-station and then going home. I used to feel 
slightly apologetic when confronted by these thousands. I no longer 
feel so. 

What constitutes the final pressure behind the securing of all legis- 
lation, and its enforcement after it is secured? What power elects 
every public official? A subtle, but generally diffused bias of the public 
mind for or against—that, and nothing more. What constitutes educa- 
tion—your education and mine, even if it be of the formal kind which 
we usually mean when we say education? Not the retention of very 
many definite facts, but a gradual and infinitely subtle change of atti- 
tude, of standards, a sense of familiarity in the presence of certain 
facts which before were as nothing to us. Somewhat more than this, 
perhaps, but isn’t this a great deal of it? Two years after the Kansas 
City exhibit, a writer on the Star said to me: “I can get a hearing 
for any program of social reform by beginning my editorial, ‘As we saw 
in the Child Welfare Exhibit.’ I can count on a sympathetic, interested 
public.” I have been amazed, in going through the streets of Louis- 
ville, to see how all the little newsboys considered this “their exhibit,” 
in which their schoolmates were taking part. Some of them had read 
the comments we had to make on newsboys and added various bits of 
enlightening information. It is this popular bias of thousands of peo- 
ple, once vaguely indifferent, now vaguely in favor, that urged the 
Providence legislators into their nine bills. And I do not wish to be 
thought to be speaking merely of a mob-consciousness which is to be 
condemned and feared on general principles, and utilized occasionally 
to further blindly our own pet legislative purposes. We are dealing 
here with forces which I hold in far greater reverence than that, with 
forces with which we trifle only at great risk (and that risk I shall dis- 
cuss later), the subconscious stirrings of the soul of the commonwealth, 


which is even now struggling into that conscious life which, when it is 
achieved, will be democracy. 


4. Effect on the Children, Themselves. 


Before passing to the question of the exhibit method and its oppor- 
tunities and dangers, I want to mention briefly the effect of the exhibit 
on the children themselves. We are all children, more or less, in the 
things which impress us, but we are not all so open in our display of 
interest. The children’s comments furnish a good barometer of popular 
impressions. 

A boy of fourteen stood in the Providence exhibit, watching the 
“vicious circle” that displayed the unbroken sequence of 
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Child Labor, 
Unskilled Labor, 
Low Wages, 


Poverty, 
Child Labor, 


each following the other. He said: “That means, doesn’t it, that if I 
don’t learn things, I’m going to be poor, and my children are going 
to be poor.” 

Another boy stood in front of the exhibit of a bad home, dirty, ill- 
kept. Two other boys passing remarked loftily: “Huh, our house ain’t 
nothing like that.” After an interval the first boy returned with a 
woman. For a time they talked in low tones, then as the explainer 
drew near he heard the words: “But, mother, those boys said their 
house isn’t like this. Why is ours?” 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, of Chicago, received some children’s compo- 
sitions in the fall after the Chicago Child Welfare Exhibit, describing 
the results of that exhibit in personal experience. One boy told of a 
visit to his aunt who had a crying baby. “I told my aunt that I thought 
she gave it too much solid food, ’cause it said in the exhibit that babies 
under a year shouldn’t have anything but milk. So she tried that for a 
while, and the baby didn’t cry nearly so much. Then I told her I thought 
it was too hot indoors with all those heavy covers, and I thought fresh 
air would be good for it. She said I could take it outdoors if I would 
look after it. And when I came back in the fall the baby wasn’t crying 
at all!” 

Six months after the Louisville exhibit, compositions about it were 
called for from the third grade up through the high school. Ninety per 
cent. of the children remembered the good and bad grocery in more or 
less. detail. They had gained the idea that groceries should be clean 
and orderly, that food should be kept covered, and that there should 
be no flies around. When ninety per cent. of the school children in any 
city remember for six months the fact that groceries ought to meet 
certain elementary standards of cleanliness, the effect on the groceries 
is going to be more far-reaching than any law. And here we are touch- 
ing at last upon the unique field of the large, popular exhibit. Legis- 
lation will be secured through exhibits, but there will always remain 
the chance that it might have been as cheaply secured by other means. 
But about this popular education which backs up legislation, there is, I 
think, no argument. This education is after all, the real, the unique 
function of the exhibit. 


5. Advantages and Dangers of the Exhibit Method. 


And this popular method carries with it the dangers of all popular 
methods. The advantages of the exhibit method are, it seems to me, 
fairly obvious. As a publicity measure, nothing I know of except a close 
election can equal the securing of hundreds of people who work to- 
gether to produce a public display of their convictions. Our whole 
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system of diffusing information seems to be coming more and more to 
the exhibit method. I saw a book on my trip west, on the National 
Forests—nothing but photographs, with four significant lines under 
each ; I know more about the national forests than I would have gained 
from many articles. It is amazing to notice the extent to which charts 
and photographs are sprinkling public statistical reports. The pictorial 
editorial is getting into the magazines and the newspapers. 

Now the danger is just here. Falsehoods can be advertised just as 
truth can be. Organizations which have no business to exist may secure 
another lease of life through ingenious publicity. 

These dangers can be guarded against in several ways. A compre- 
hensive system of charities endorsement gives a basis for the exclusion 
of certain organizations. The careful consultation of the best people of 
a community, and the frequent consultation of national authorities is 
another safeguard. But above all these imposed safeguards I place one 
other, in which I think it is possible to trust if these should fail, and 
because of which I believe in the exhibit method, whatever its risks. 
That is the faith that when the widest publicity possible is secured, truth 
will win out. The light that beats around a throne is no fiercer than 
the light that has beat around disputed statements in a child welfare 
exhibit. And because of this, however and whenever individual ex- 
hibitors fail, I feel that the exhibit method is, in spite of its dangers, 
one of the safest, just because of the wideness of its reach, and the many- 
sidedness of the comments aroused. 


THE AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE FEDERAL CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU. 


Lewis Meriam, Assistant Chief. 


When the question of my preparing a paper on the Children’s 
Bureau for this Conference was first raised, I expected that I should be 
asked to tell you what we have been doing at the Bureau during this, 
our first year. I thought my paper would be in the nature of a report 
of the board of directors to the shareholders; for of course every gov- 
ernment Bureau must recognize that it is answerable to the people for 
its conduct. The National Conference of Charities and Correction is 
not only a representative gathering of the people, but a gathering of 
those peculiarly fitted to judge of our work. Expecting to make a very 
simple report of work done I was a little surprised, and I may say very 
much pleased, to find that my subject was to be “The Aims and Objects 
of the Children’s Bureau.” It is a broader, wider subject than I had 
anticipated, giving an opportunity to glance up from the work on the 
desk and look off to the eastern horizon. I am not to be confined merely 


to what we are doing today—I can say something about what we hope 
to do tomorrow. 
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The work of the first year has been, I must confess, a little disap- 
pointing in that it has brought us so quickly to the limits of our present 
appropriation and to the limits of the physical powers of fifteen persons ; 
and this, in spite of the fact that we have been very modest in our 
program. The act creating the Bureau gave us a broad charter; we 
were charged with the duty of investigating and reporting upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life among all 
classes of our population, and we were directed especially to investigate 
infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanages, juvenile courts, desertion, 
dangerous occupations, accidents, and diseases of children, employment, 
and legislation affecting children in the several states and territories. 
With a staff of fifteen persons and an appropriation, including our al- 
lowance for contingent expenses and printing, of less than $35,000, it 
was perfectly obvious that we could not attempt at the present time to 
cover any very considerable part of the field. 

It was equally obvious that after perfecting our organization our 
first task was to bring together the existing material relating to children 
so that we might know what is being done throughout this country and 
in foreign countries for the welfare of children. We need it in directing 
our own work and in answering the inquiries addressed to us from all 
parts of the country. 

We secured a librarian-translator, a woman with excellent univer- 
sity training in economics, history, sociology, and the languages and with 
ten years’ experience in the Library of Congress; a woman with the social 
spirit, and she has laid the foundation for a specialized library on chil- 
dren’s welfare. The allowance for the contingent expenses of the 
Bureau, from which allowance the expenses of the library have to be 
met, is so small that we cannot buy books and subscribe to magazines 
as we should; and thus far our library is made up chiefly of state and 
federal reports, and the reports and proceedings of certain private asso- 
ciations which have generously responded to our requests for gifts. We 
are chronic beggars. We look forward to the time when we can do 
more buying and less begging. We are waiting for the day when we can 
give our librarian the assistants that she needs, instead of wasting her 
very valuable time in routine work that does not require an expert, and 
then we hope to have in Washington the most complete and comprehen- 
sive library on child welfare to be found in the world, rich in manu- 
scripts, current literature and the other things which are so hard to find 
and so illuminating, and then we hope to be able to devise some means 
whereby these treasures shall be made available not only to the staff 
of the Children’s Bureau but to all who are working for the betterment 
of our child population. 

Our second move was to begin to bring together and correlate the 
statistics regarding children which have already been collected by the 
Federal Government but which are scattered through numerous different 
volumes, bulletins, and tables. We are going to publish these in a 
handbook which we shall issue by sections, as each section is com- 
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pleted. Our present plan is to have five sections, the first showing how 
many children there are, and where they are, together with facts about 
their sex, race, nativity, parentage and age. The second section a 
Frenchman would call the movement of the child population; it is to 
give what data we have that can be used as a substitute for the birth 
rate, and the available statistics of infant mortality and its causes; it 
will give facts as to the growth of the child population. The third sec- 
tion will deal with school attendance and illiteracy, the fourth with child 
labor, and the fifth with the defective, the dependent, and the delinquent 
children. None of the basic figures will be original; they will all be 
taken from various publications of other bureaus, chiefly the Census 
Bureau, but the arrangement will be new and derivative figures will be 
new and we hope it will be valuable as a desk book for all who are 
working to help children. 

I know some one will ask me when that handbook will be ready, and 
it is an embarrassing question, for it is my own particular job, assigned 
to me because I served a seven years’ apprenticeship in the Census 
Bureau and am supposed to be familiar with government statistics and 
with governmental statistical methods. Never before have I attempted 
such a discouraging job. At the Census Bureau if such a work were 
undertaken a section of fifteen or twenty computing and copying clerks 
with a section chief would be organized and they would make nable 
progress. At the Children’s Bureau I have myself and about half the 
time of one clerk. We don’t make rapid progress. Now perhaps you 
realize why I am glad that I can talk about our hopes. I hope the time 
will soon come when the Children’s Bureau can have a computing staff, 
with a section chief in charge at a salary of $1,600 a year, and an ade- 
quate number of assistants, say from fifteen to twenty with salaries 
ranging from $900 to $1,200, depending on efficiency and experience. 


Plan to Ascertain Facts. 


The Children’s Bureau is not primarily a statistical Bureau and we 
do not want it to become a statistical bureau. You who helped to create 
it know that it must render a service which can not be rendered by mere 
statistics. But all its work must have a solid substantial foundation of 
fact, so that the Bureau can never be stampeded by theory and senti- 
mentality. Perhaps more than any other governmental bureau it needs 
the results of thorough scientific investigations, and many of these will 
necessarily be statistical. We must, therefore, expect ultimately to 
secure a corps of statistical clerks who will enable us to handle the data 
which we must have with reasonable speed and proper economy and 
efficiency. 

The Bureau even in its first year is undertaking some original in- 
vestigative work. The law provided us with two field agents, and we 
had a small fund available for field investigation. You, who are familiar 
with social work, can understand with what unanimity we decided to 
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begin with infant mortality, the first subject specified in the law, and 
the best single index of social conditions. The appeal can hardly be de- 
nied that is carried in the figures, 300,000 deaths of babies under one 
year of age each year, 150,000 of them saveable if methods already well 
known to science can be applied. It was a fundamental beginning and 
one of national scope. 

And yet we began in a very small way, because you have to begin in 
a small way with two agents and $2,500. We decided to take one small 
town which we could do thoroughly within a reasonable time, tabulate 
the results, get out a simple report, and go on to another. We are going 
to cover several small units in a uniform way and then finally we can 
combine them and compare them in a more complete and comprehensive 
report. 

The plan of our investigation is this: we get from the birth 
records, the names and addresses of all the babies born in the selected 
city in a specified year with all the essential facts that the records con- 
tain regarding their parents, such as their race, country of birth, age and 
occupation ; and then we go over the death records to see if any of those 
babies have died and if so we get such facts as the death certificate 
yields as to age at death and cause of death. All this goes on the 
front page of our schedule and then the agent, always a woman, calls 
at the house to see the mother and get from her not only complete data 
about the way the baby is fed and cared for, but also information about 
the family income and the industrial and reproductive history of the 
mother. Details of the housing condition and sanitation the agents get 
largely by observation. The results ought to be highly illuminating, and 
from the point of view of the statistician they will be unusually good be- 
cause they will tell not only how many died under given circumstances 
but also how many survived those circumstances. In technical words, 
we shall be able to calculate infant mortality rates for the different 
classes into which the babies may be divided by family income, housing 
conditions, methods of feeding and many other interesting and highly 
significant facts. In addition we shall be able to give some interesting 
single cases and we expect to be able to tie it all up to general condi- 
tions in the city so that the babies of the city will derive an immedi- 


ate profit from what we hope will be an indirect profit to all the babies of 
the country. 


Surprising Co-operation of People. 


I want to say a word or two about the field work. As we argued 
over the preparation of the schedule, one or another of us would suggest 
some new intimately personal question and the objection would im- 
mediately come: “The American mother won’t stand for that.” Some- 
times we would decide to cut the question out and sometimes we would 
leave it in, though we had our doubts as to how our agents would 
escape, for we were not visiting only the poor who are used to having to 
answer, but we were following our law and carrying on our investigation 
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among all classes of our population. We went into our city, and our 
statistical expert, with rare skill, prepared the ground. The newspaper 
wrote up our work from the right point of view, the priests and the 
clergy spoke to their congregations about us and the city officials com- 
mended us. What troubles did we encounter? The poor mothers who 
had babies born in 1912 or 1913 complained because we had to confine our 
activities to the 1911 babies and could not hear their stories, and the 
richer mothers complained because we were not ready to furnish them 
with pamphlets on better ways of caring for the babies. Our agents were 
finding it difficult to escape but their dangers were not those we an- 
ticipated. We never really needed to doubt the ordinary, every-day 
mother; she is perfectly willing to tell the whole story if she believes it 
will help some other mother somewhere. 

A by-product of our investigation, perhaps the product of greatest 
immediate value to the children, was the civic awakening in the town 
which we visited. Our coming, because of a bad infant mortality rate 
made garbage disposal and a good sewer system live topics. At our re- 
quest the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture, 
with the approval of the local health authorities, is investigating the 
dairies in that section. We get the accurate data regarding the milk 
supply needed in a scientific investigation; the town gets the facts about 
its milk supply which means they will get better milk. 

The results of our investigation will not be ready before fall, as we 
have not a sufficient force to tabulate and digest them rapidly. Here 
again we have hopes. We hope that the time will come when we can 
watch the infant mortality rates all over the country as the Weather 
Bureau watches the thermometer; and the minute we detect peculiarly 
bad conditions we can investigate, partly for the knowledge we can secure 
regarding infant mortality in general, but more especially for the help 
we can bring the babies in that particular city by rousing the com- 
munity to action. 

We also hope that when we visit our next city we shall not come to 
the mother empty handed, but can bring her a clear, simple pamphlet 
setting forth the best practice in caring for her children. We have in 
the Bureau one woman who is a university graduate and the mother of 
five children. She looks at things from the mother’s point of view and 
she is able, through the bureau, to get the aid and co-operation of many 
of the most authoritative physicians and surgeons, both those in private 
practice and those in the government service. She is at present at work 
on a series of bulletins on the care of the child, beginning with one on 
prenatal care. 

Our own investigation of infant mortality and much of the directly 
preventive work carried on by other agencies require for success the im- 
mediate registration of all births, and therefore we have joined forces 
with the Bureau of the Census, the Public Health Service, the American 
Medical Association, the American Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality, the Bar Association, the Statistical Associa- 
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tion, and many other associations in the campaign for adequate birth 
registration. Our very first monograph was entitled, “Birth Registration. 
An Aid in Protecting the Lives and Rights of Children. Necessity for 
Extending the Registration Area.” 

Perhaps no single object is more immediately before us than to 
secure birth registration in every state in the Union. At present there 
are only seven or eight states recognized by the Bureau of the Census as 
having reasonably complete registration. We hope that the time will 
soon come when every state will have good registration, when vital sta- 
tistics are so perfected that we can immediately detect bad sanitary 
areas, when births are so promptly reported that aid can be sent to 
the helpless babies in those first few days that mean so much, and 
when we can have accurate knowledge of the ages of children in en- 
forcing our child labor laws and our compulsory school attendance 
laws. Then the Children’s Bureau can become to the fullest extent a 
national bureau and can conduct its investigations of infant mortality 
and the birth rate in all parts of the country with equal facilities in- 
stead of being obliged as now to confine its activities to those states 
which have proper registration. 


A Bureau of Information. 


Now I have covered most of the formal tasks which we mapped 
out in our program for the first year. I have not mentioned the volumi- 
nous correspondence which the Bureau is conducting with people all 
over the country. The people have conceived of the Children’s Bureau 
as a national clearing house for information regarding children, and 
they are writing to it accordingly. Child labor, juvenile courts, and 
mothers’ pensions are subjects of such great popular interest that let- 
ters about them appear in almost every mail. Then there is the unusual 
letter, the letter on the subject which may not be of great interest to 
the whole community but is of utmost importance to the writer who is 
perhaps off in some remote section facing a problem that involves the 
welfare of some one, specific child. We have taken the attitude that 
our correspondents are right in their conception of the Children’s 
Bureau, that it ought to be a great national clearing house for infor- 
mation regarding the welfare of children, and that each letter we get 
is entitled to our best efforts. Thus far we have little that we can send 
out direct from our bureau, but we have been writing to the societies, 
associations, and individuals who are specialists in the different prob- 
lems confronting our correspondents, asking them to send the writer 
what information they have. The response has always been prompt, 
cordial and generous, and we are greatly indebted to those who have 
so kindly lent the helping hand. But it is not the way the government 
should work. The United States Government should not depend in 
this work on the kindness of private organizations. Many of their 
publications are, in fact, not intended for the use to which we ask 
them to put them, but are designed primarily to meet the needs of the 
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individual society. The Children’s Bureau should have its own pam- 


phlets reporting on matters in which, as our correspondence shows, the 
people are duly interested. 


Limited by Meager Appropriation. 


We ought to have ultimately adequately equipped divisions or sec- 
tions, each specializing on some problem or group of problems pertain- 
ing to child welfare. There ought to be at the present time a division 
of child hygiene in which could be centered all the work regarding the 
birth rate, infant mortality and diseases of children. This division 
should prepare reports setting forth the results of its investigations, 
not merely dry, academic, strictly statistical reports, but reports full of 
suggestions for improving conditions; not reports to be read solely by 
the savant but, in some instances, reports designed to go directly into 
the hands of the ultimate uplifter—the mother with the baby, the manu- 
facturers employing the children in the dangerous occupations, or the 
members of the state legislature. 

We ought in the immediate future to have a division on child labor 
and another on juvenile delinquency and dependency. The division on 
juvenile delinquency and dependency ought to make provision for annual 
detailed statistics of the dependent and delinquent children coming 
before public and private agencies each year, with full particulars as to 
their home conditions and the provision made for their care. We are 
at the present time in what ig being called the “century of the child.” 
Methods of the past are, in some instances, being thrown overboard, in 
others, being given new and popular names. We have the juvenile 
court that is a really new institution, and then we have the juvenile 
court that is a modified police court. We ought to have a uniform, 
systematic study going on all the time to see how these things are 
working. We ought, in many cases, to substitute the statistical yard- 
stick of the trained investigator for our faith in a name or a theory. 
I am sure most of you will agree with me when I say that we ought 
to do this especially in the case of mothers’ pensions, or funds to 
parents. Nowhere else is there greater need for impartial, accurate and 
detailed records of results. If the movement in favor of such legisla- 
tion must be stopped, we need convincing facts to offset the heart- 
gripping, popular appeal made by a simple recital of the theory upon 
which such legislation is based. If this legislation is sound in funda- 
mental principle and is destined to be the opening wedge in a new 
order of things, again we need the facts, so that each new law may 
mark a step in advance over that adopted by the last state to try this 
new experiment. There should be some medium through which each 
state can profit from the experiments and experiences of her sister 
states. 

The conception of those who created the Children’s Bureau was, I 
believe, that it should supply such a medium in legislation for child 
welfare. It certainly is our conception of what the Children’s Bureau 
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should become. it is not to conduct investigations for the sake of in- 
vestigations but to conduct investigations which will aid in the im- 
provement of the condition of children. 

All this is looking to the eastern horizon. The papers on the desk 
show fifteen employees with a salary appropriation of $25,640, an allot- 


ment for contingent expenses of $4,500, and a printing fund of $3,500, 
a total of only $33,640. 


DIAGNOSTIC METHODS AS AN AID IN JUVENILE COURT AD- 
MINISTRATION. 


Lilburn Merrill, M. D., Director of Diagnosis in the Seattle 
Juvenile Court. 


There are indications that a few zealous advocates have wrongly 
interpreted the value of the juvenile court. In some communities its 
worth in the reformation of child offenders has been overstated. Else- 
where the court and probation system are depreciated because officials 
who have administered the laws with tenderness of heart have fre- 
quently recognized the futility of the social approach in the treatment 
of chronic delinquents. 

At the outset much of the support of juvenile court legislation 
was secured by placing the harsh cruelties of the criminal law in shock- 
ing contrast with the spirit of love and mercy which has inspired the 
probation system. It was not unnatural, therefore, that the faith and 
zeal which followed the transition caused some persons to regard the 
new chiidren’s agency as a cure-all. Every available bad boy was 
headed toward the juvenile court, and it promptly became a clearing 
house for the care of all sorts and conditions of children. 

This popularity of the court has not been greatly beneficial. It may 
cause a beneficial reaction. There are indications that some of us are 
already becoming weary in the quest of bad children. Complaints are 
current throughout the country that the courts are being overworked. 
Some are veritable bedlams of confusion. Judges are not infrequently 
under such pressure that the time available to them for the consider- 
ation of a child’s destiny is entirely inadequate. 


Evil Results of Overworked Courts. 


Too much time is consumed by the hearing of unimportant com- 
plaints. Vast numbers of children are taken into court, and more or 
less stigmatized, for conduct which the average man can recollect as 
incidental to his childhood. This procession of children who pass in 
and out of the courts is constantly increasing. And because of the 
increase exaggerated statements of the appalling increase of juvenile 
delinquency have become commonplace. I am of the opinion that this 
increase of court cases is of less consequence as an evidence of crimi- 
nality than statistics would indicate. 
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I would thus emphasize this objectionable crowding of the court 
docket not for the relief of the officials, but because of the children 
themselves. Society is making a serious mistake in sending youngsters 
before the court simply because the court offers a convenient place 
for the adjustment of petty depredations. Under the strain imposed by 
such a burden it is not surprising that some officials become neurotic 
and consign many a hapless youngster to institutions as a result of the 
officials’ nerve fatigue, and not because of the youngster’s delinquency. 
The officials should not be censured. The stability of the justices who 
preside in most of the American children’s courts is wonderful. Never- 
theless there is a limit to their endurance. Society should so relieve 
the courts that there shall be no occasion when the destiny of a child 
shall be decided by a judge when he is suffering from mental fatigue. 

There is ample reason for censuring many adults—even estimable 
social workers—for bringing accidentally offending children into court. 
Such petitioners who thus act ill-advisedly in behalf of children are 
undoubtedly well meaning; nevertheless, they are actuated by an undue 
confidence in the court. Other petitioners are prompted by no other 
motive than revenge and should be prevented from bringing their 
wranglings into the court when it is possible to dispose of their com- 
plaints by other means. : 

The arraignment of children for accidental delinquency has, fur- 
thermore, been unfortunate in forcing police work upon probation of- 
ficers. In some cities juvenile courts have virtually become children’s 
police departments. That a great deal of good is done through such 
activity is not questioned, though it is doubtful if the benefits of such 
indiscriminate contact with large numbers of children is equal to the 
good which may be derived from conserving the officials’ time for more 
intensive work with the a-typical child. 

Unless some plan is adopted for sifting out cases so that only 
children who actually require the aid of the court are dealt with, the 


general value of the juvenile court movement will sooner or later be 
discounted. 


Much relief may be secured in this connection through the assis- 
tance of men and women police. Such officers should be specially se- 
lected upon the basis of temperamental and moral qualifications for 
work among children. Their entire time should be given to the care of 
police complaints involving children and sufficient liberty should be 
given to enable them to adjust as many complaints in the children’s 
homes as may be consistent with the interests of the child and the 
rights of society. All assignments of such police officers should issue 
from the police headquarters, and not from the probation officer of the 
court, 

If such an arrangement is effected and its provisions sanely ad- 
ministered by the right sort of officers a long step will have been taken 
toward relieving the juvenile court of many unnecessary hearings. 
The delinquency department of the court cannot be administered on 
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educational principles unless its function is thus clearly defined and all 
proceedings instituted in conformity thereto. 

No offending child should be brought to the court unless he is ob- 
viously in a delinquent state. A sporadic offense or accidental delin- 
quency which stands out in contrast with the otherwise normal, whole- 
some conduct of the child, should not be considered a sufficient reason 
for placing him in the custody of the court, except he be without paren- 
tal care sufficient to safeguard him. The juvenile court should be con- 
cerned with a state or condition of delinquency rather than with an act 
or offense committed in violation of the law. 

When such a delinquent child, who is characterized by being in a 
state of moral instability, is brought into court the one all-important 
question to be asked and answered is: What made him bad? 

The sort of an inquiry which the court makes in an effort to answer 
this question is a pre-eminent test of the administrative efficiency of 
the court. Until the question is answered correctly the court can give 
the child no more intelligent assistance than can a physician who at- 
tempts to treat a patient without accurate knowledge of the pathology 
underlying the ailment. 


Basic Need of Diagnosis. 


Students of juvenile delinquency are agreed that social relations 
account only in part for the irregularity in conduct which brings the 
children to our attention. The recidivist is constitutionally abnormal. 
We have been vaguely conscious of this fact from the outset of the 
juvenile court movement. Lately, however, the importance of the 
correlation of physical and mental weakness with abnormal conduct has 
been so well established by a number of diagnosticians who have worked 
systematically with court children that we may now speak of the re- 
lationship with confidence. 

In presenting this paper based on the findings of these investigators 
it is not my intention so to overstate the influence of physical factors 
in the child’s development as to minimize the importance of our social 
responsibilities. If this were to result I should consider the loss greater 
than any good which might possibly result from a wider recognition 
of the value of diagnosis. We find ourselves squarely confronted, how- 
ever, with the necessity of looking beyond the social environment of 
many children who are regularly relapsing into delinquency. And the 
method of approach here described for the study of young offenders 
from the medical and psychological viewpoints, as well as the social, 
is amply justified. 

The sphere of the physician, as well as the psychologist, is broad- 
ening. A stretch of the imagination is no longer required to see the 
relation between physical precocity and moral instability. The mind 
of a fourteen-year-old child ordinarily has not the judgment and power 
of inhibition sufficient to control a well-built body of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. A sturdy youngster recently baffled his teacher by an 
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occasional explosive jump from his chair which he faithfully resumed 
directly after getting on his feet. To pronounce his breach of discipline 
a product of naughtiness would hit far astray as compared with chorea 
to which his “jumps” were, in fact, related. A similar case was pre- 
sented lately in which such starts were epileptic in origin. 

Peripheral irritation is not always synonymous with pernicious 
iniquity though a physician may occasionally detect a relationship. 
The clinical results from the surgical treatment of adenoid growths, 
enlarged tonsils, and phimosis among young delinquent boys is one of 
the brightest chapters in our records. 

Epilepsy as commonly known is universally regarded as a problem 
for the physician, but what shall be said of innumerable phenomena 
characteristic of psychic or masked forms, which render a victim mo- 
mentarily irresponsible? Is there not here a pathology as vitally im- 


portant in its relation to society as is the clearly-defined seizure which . 


floors the unhappy sufferer. 


Examples. 


Eight years ago while associated with the Denver Juvenile Court 
the writer had under his supervision a boy with a pronounced neurotic 
constitution. The child was arrested several times for offenses due to 
violent temper. There was, at that time, no history of epileptic seiz- 
ures, though the clinical picture was clearly suggestive of an epileptic 
base. The boy passed from under my observation until the present 
month. While preparing this paper, in Seattle, a three-year-old baby 
was brought in by the police with its little body badly bruised from 
blows received from its father. When the father came into court I 
recognized him at once as the former ward of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. Upon reviewing his history I learned that the epileptic attacks 
which were formerly regarded as mere spells of temper, and due to his 
neurotic constitution, have, since puberty, been increasingly severe, and 
typical in form. He ran away and was married when seventeen. Of 
three children born to him one died, and one is hydrocephalic. There 
would doubtless be many such revelations for us if we could follow up 
the history of delinquent children who pass through our hands and 
are forgotten in the grind of our over-crowded courts. 

Innumerable psychoses bear out the contention that the psycholo- 
gist and physician are pre-eminently needed for this work. Lately a 
seventeen-year-old boy who had burglarized a residence baffled the 
detective department of the Seattle police because the boy ignored the 
presence of money and innumerable valuables that lay exposed about 
the house and cerried away only a single black velvet gown. It was not 
difficult for us to diagnose a remarkable case of fetichism. We sent 
the young man to the psychological clinic where my colleague, Dr. 
Stevenson Smith, secured a Freudian analysis and after a month’s 
treatment turned the boy back to society a safer citizen than he would 
have been by any sort of punitive treatment. 
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The careful student of neuropathy is not infrequently the only 
person who may hope to analyze the causes underlying defective con- 
duct. 

In the correction of delinquency (as in the treatment of physical 
disease) a diagnosis, providing it be thoroughly comprehensive as re- 
gards social, physical, and mental pathology, is of prime importance. 
Without it juvenile cases are usually handled in a routine way, and the 
probation department becomes congested; and, if we acknowledge the 
truth, the results of the probation supervision are sometimes exceed- 
ingly discouraging. Students of the causative factors of delinquency 
know full well that the child who does not respond satisfactorily to 
probation treatment frequently fails to do so because of conditions 
which might readily have been located by a diagnostic inquiry preceding 
his appearance in court. 

More or less of such preliminary study of the child has been done 
in every city since the inception of the juvenile court. Judges and 
probation officers have, here and there, analyzed the sources of a child’s 
delinquency and have singled out physical and mental defects with 
some accuracy, in proportion to their power of discernment. Many such 
children who were fortunate enough to come under the observation of 
capable officials have been given the benefit of professional attention 
at the hands of physicians or psychologists who have always stood 
ready to aid them. But this unsystematic sifting by officers who usually 
have many other duties is merely a suggestion of what needs to be 
done scientifically for the good of every child who appears in court. 

A legal provision for this sort of a diagnostic inquiry, preliminary 
to the hearing, may be found in nearly every juvenile court law. The 
statements vary from a brief provision that the probation officer shall 
inquire into the status of the child in his home and report the findings 
to the judge at the time of the hearing, to the comprehensive provision 
in the Washington juvenile court law, where it is defined that the 
probation officer “shall inquire into the antecedents, character, family 
history, environment, and cause of the dependency or delinquency of 
every alleged dependent or delinquent child.” 


The Scheme in Operation. 


This preliminary investigation of a child and his environment 
and the making of a diagnosis of the causative pathology responsible 
for the delinquency must be done by specialists. In most juvenile courts 
the gathering of facts prior to the court hearing is done indiscrimi- 
nately by the probation officers. In a few cities one officer is detailed 
to the exclusive work of making investigations. This is a move in the 
right direction. Such a person should be the best trained and most 
efficient officer of the court staff. There should be attached to every 
court one or more such persons who are especially qualified, by both 
personality and training, to analyze situations involving the child from 
the standpoint of social, physical, and mental pathology. Such diagnos- 
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ticians should be duly appointed probation officers and devote their 
entire time to the preliminary study of children awaiting hearing and 
the causes which underlie their wrong-doing. 

The methods of the diagnostician will not differ essentially from 
those used by the trained officer who works systematically in the prep- 
aration of sociological reports. More time will be spent, however, in 
securing a developmental history by professional consultation with the 
child, his parents, and those who have had intimate contact with him. 
Also a varying amount of laboratory work will be required in making 
the physical and mental examination. 

When a delinquent child is referred to the court by petition from 
the police or any other agency, the case should be promptly assigned 
to the diagnostician who should have the entire responsibility of mak- 
ing the preliminary investigation and study of the child. 

The diagnostician should enter upon the study of a child in the 
same spirit as that in which a physician approaches a patient in his 
consultation room. His responsibility is to analyze the social, physical, 
and mental pathology which have made the child a moral deviate. 
The fact of the delinquent act will not greatly concern him except 


in so far as there is a correlation between the offense and the causative © 


pathology. He will carefully bear in mind that the child is brought to 
the court for correction and that it will be impossible for the judge 
to intelligently provide the child with treatment unless he first knows 
what ails him. 

The sources of information will vary with every case. He will 
receive from school authorities much valuable information concerning 
the social life and developmental record. Other persons who may be 
conversant with the child or conditions collateral to him will be con- 
sulted. And beyond these sources of information is the child himself 
and his parents. Here, of course, is the material with which we are 
chiefly concerned. 

At the outset the parent must be put at ease. Every effort must 
be made to make it clear to the father or mother that we want only 
to give them professional co-operation in an attempt to find out why 
the child is doing wrong and to provide treatment which shall aid the 
most in his future development. Our attitude must be sympathetic. 
It must be professional. And, parenthetically, it is of interest to note 
that, notwithstanding the fact that advice frequently necessitates drastic 
action in the social, educational, and surgical treatment of children, the 
judges who have been aided by such professional diagnoses have enjoyed 
happier relations with parents who have been led to understand the 
kindly, educational attitude of the court through the professional ap- 
proach of the diagnostician. 

The attitude of the investigator towards the child himself is of 
equal importance. The child must be relieved of fear. This can be 
done only by a tactful, confidence-inspiring approach. To facilitate 
the work a consultation room should be provided, with instruments for 
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sensory examination and anthropometry. Aside from these few instru- 
ments, the physical and mental inquiry may be made by ordinary diag- 
nostic methods. A carefully prepared written report of the findings 
should be presented to the court at the time of the hearing. 


Abuse of Probation. 


Conditions observed in most courts seem to indicate that not enough 
discrimination has been made in placing children on probation. The 
indiscriminate use of so good a method of treatment must inevitably 
bring it into disrepute. We need to classify with greater precision. 
Though we admit it were a foolish boast to assert that all the poten- 
tialities of a child may be so accurately measured in order that his 
future moral reactions may be predicted, yet, if the child’s social envi- 
ronment is understood and the strength and weakness of his mental 
and moral nature known, there should be no difficulty in foretelling, 
with fair accuracy, whether or not he will respond satisfactorily. It isa 
real injustice to a child to sacrifice his time through ineffective proba- 
tion supervision when his constitution requires ‘nstitutional care. Con- 
versely, the injustice is equally great when we consign to an institution 
a child who needs only the assistance of a constructive friend. The 
probation system is, admittedly, one of the most useful agencies for 
treatment at the disposal of the court. Its value, however, should 
not be overestimated. 

Indiscriminate use of probation among children has many times 
resulted unfavorably to the child. Loosely compiled statistics have 
been published to show that probation has been successffil in 95 per 
cent. of all cases. Such reports have never been based upon the number 
of children actually prevented from relapsing into delinquency, though 
the court may not have been called upon subsequently to deal with 
them. The probation officers who are doing most efficient work know 
very well that many of their wards are prone to backslide—sometimes 
relapsing so seriously as to jeopardize the officer’s reputation among 
less sympathetic citizens who conclude that a probation order amounts 
to an insurance against further court action so long as occasional peni- 
tence keeps the officer’s faith from becoming exhausted. On the other 
hand, children who superficially appear worse than they are at heart, 
are frequently committed to institutions. Such would be aided in a 
far better way by probation treatment. 

Again, children who are accidentally delinquent are frequently not 
recognized as being so and are needlessly placed on probation. They are 
essentially of stable character, living in good homes. The supervision 
they receive is of no vital assistance to them, and the officer’s time 
might better be devoted to other cases. It is probably true that thou- 
sands of such children who were placed on probation in the juvenile 
courts in America this year would have been benefited fully as much if 
they had been discharged after making all possible restitution for their 
offenses. 
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When probation care is applied to physical or mental defectives 
the results are satisfactory only in so far as the probation officer is able 
to provide the child with corrective treatment, and, of course, such 
treatment cannot be provided intelligently until a diagnosis has re- 
vealed the defects. 

It is too much to expect that a court diagnostician shall make a 
thoroughgoing mental examination of every delinquent child. When an 
inquiry is made in behalf of three or more children each day, the vol- 
ume of work is too great to permit of more than a general survey of 
the child and his environment and his classification in one or another 
clinical group. When a child presents an obscure pathology which 
would warrant intensive study a provisional diagnosis may be made by 
the court diagnostician and the child referred to a psychological clinic 
or to medical specialists for further study. 


Summary. 


To recapitulate. Society should, first of all, keep from the juvenile 
court those children who are only accidental offenders. The responsi- 
bility of the court in the care of delinquents should begin with the 
child who shows indications of becoming a chronic offender. He de- 
serves more consideration than has thus far been given to him. He is 
an abnormal child. 

Prior to his appearance before the judge the child should be the 
object of a careful diagnostic inquiry covering all social, physical, and 
mental factors in order that the sources of his wrong doing may be 
known. This work of preliminary investigation should be done by 
trained diagnosticians officially attached to the court under the pro- 
vision for the appointment of probation officers. 

With the assistance of such skilled preliminary studies the court 
should discriminate carefully in providing treatment. 

To place a moral deviate on probation without first knowing what 
factors have made him unusual is obviously unjust to the probation 
officer and if, as is so often the case, he is one among eighty or a hun- 
dred other children on the officer’s list, the injustice to the child is 
inexcusable. 

There is no good reason why these principles may not be adopted in 
every court in America. There is no agency of the state which comes 
80 directly in contact with the potential human waste as does the juve- 
nile court, and it needs every available aid in its important work of 
conserving child life. 
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Families and Neighborhoods 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN VARIOUSLY CITIES. 


Francis H. McLean, General Secretary National Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity. 


There remains for the supreme singer yet to come the lyric and 
the epic picturing of the spirit of our American communities. No more 
fascinating and noble task could be offered to any poet. For the unsee- 
ing who have ventured to speak of the dull, the commonplace, the drab 
of our American cities, always and unendingly the same, one can only 
have the deepest pity. “What could happen in Nashville?’ was the 
query of a scoffing writer secure in his California and San Francisco. 
Taking up the challenge another great prose singer writes that dramatic 
classic of a story under that most commonplace of titles, “A Municipal 
Problem,” showing what could happen. 

And even that does not exhaust Nashville’s dramatic possibilities, 
her seething hot-headed politics, her army of Southern young men and 
women really battling for an education and carrying the influence of 
this mighty Athens to far distant plains and mountains, the tragedy of 
the liberally educated negro. What could happen in Nashville? Any- 
thing might happen, much, much has happened. 

My thoughts turn to another city, not old and hoary like Nashville 
but far out on the frontier on a gradually expanded oasis, irrigation- 
and-man-made, in the Arizona desert, and gradually coming to know 
itself, settled by families driven here because of the health of one or 
another of their members, permanently exiled indeed, but gayly turning 
to the making of a city as beautiful as the most beautiful of mirages. 
But nevertheless to be driven from its materialism, very gorgeous but 
still a materialism, to a right social spirit. 

Right at the foot of Colorado’s mountains there lies another fron- 
tier city bewildering in its array of social organizations, amusingly 
presenting because of its unusual wealth and its real and true leisure 
class, all the aspects of a city of 200,000 though it has only 30,000. 

Somewhat more sombre is this farming community in a populous 
mid-western state where courageous women are struggling against an 
archaic thing, the survival of the idea that a man’s children are his own 
exclusive property no matter of what moral turpitude they may be 
victims. I cannot conceive of any more wonderfully varied thing than 
the spirit and characteristic attitudes of our American cities, nor of 
anything which more profoundly affects social programs. 
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Before I undertook the field work I had in my head the idea of the 
probable development to be found in cities say between 20,000 and 
30,000, between 30,000 and 40,000. Taking off one institution or society 
here and there but finding essential harmony. There is no such harmony 
anywhere to be found in our American cities of any size. Long since 
has that vain image gone glimmering as the full significance of the tre- 
mendous personality of these communities has been appreciated. I can 
fit you to anything in any sized city. 


The Alternatives. 


I suppose that if we had a clear slate in a given American city we 
could sit down and plan out an ideal social development, this society 
now formed, this activity now undertaken, this public department now 
organized, this bit of legislation or improved administration now cam- 
paigned for, this education of the community now projected and so on. 
Indeed I have sometimes amused myself with considering what would 
be a logical social growth, taking into consideration the primary in- 
stincts of mankind. But the trouble is that not logic but a complex 
of cause and effect as complicated as human life itself is responsible 
for what is today. The man with his pet panacea for all social evils, 
nowhere is placed in a more ridiculous light than when he gets out of 
the narrow environment of the small group of cities he knows and at- 
tempts to apply his ideas to all American communities. No one can 
breathe the atmosphere of 100 different American cities without realiz- 
ing the amazingly different compounds of the larger social forces. 

The economic, the moral, the health, the educational forces form 
complexes of almost bewildering variety. There are communities in 
which moral ignorance and conjunctive mental weakness indicate so 
plainly the need above all else of individual regeneration that the en- 
vironment has not a foot to stand on. But the regenerationist would 
find in another city that his plan and scope would figure in far different 
proportions and in far different ways, in the face of some overwhelming 
health problems. It may be said that there are some almost universal 
problems but to no one of these, and I do not attempt to here enumerate 
them, can exactly the same position of relative importance be assigned— 
their place cannot be marked off as definitely as the alignment between 
the parts of a finely adjusted machine. Thus tuberculosis completely 
overshadows any other possible problem in some of our southwestern 
health resorts. But even here its relative importance is not always the 
same. It is a far different proposition in Phoenix, Arizona, than in Los 
Angeles, with its tremendous agricultural and tourist interests. In Los 
Angeles tuberculosis shares equal importance with a recreational and a 
juvenile development movement. But in Phoenix the treatment of the 
non-resident overshadows other necessary social development. It is a 
far newer city than Los Angeles, that is, newer in the modern sense. 

Thus we have attempted to present not only the broad divergencies 
in the spirits of our American communities but also the broad divergen- 
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cies in their social state at any given time. Apparently, therefore, I have 
been leading up to what sort of conclusion? Surely nothing could be 
more cheerfully individualistic than the hap-hazzard way in which, in 
our American communities, different groups of social workers start a 
varied patchwork of endeavors which bear no resemblance to any con- 
sistent plan. Do all the variations in community spirit and in com- 
munity condition point to just this sort of rainbow patterning? No, that 
is not our recommendation. These two things, spirit and condition, are 
to be thought of in “variable” terms whenever any one of us is asked 
for advice regarding another city. My field experience has often plainly 
revealed lack of appreciation of this, especially when advising from a 
distance. There are cities with a splendid daring, there are others 
which by homeopathic stages must be gently guided along the line of 
progress. There is the city which is calmly assured that it has the best 
of every kind of social effort and the city which is quite sure that 
nothing will ever succeed. There is the city intensely jealous of the 
standing of its own social workers which is quite sure it can stand alone, 
where only a few of the wiser ones can gently inject ideas from the 
experience of other places. 


Adaptations to What Is. 


We shall now consider rather concretely the adapting of our program 
to whatever is now existing and should not be completely destroyed. 
In a city of 40,000 there had been such a shower of new organizations 
that contrary to all precedent for that sized place, a central council has 
been strongly urged. 

Thus in Arizona communities the absence of any institutions for 
children and a very well developed dislike of careless placing out, occa- 
sioned by the mistake of an Eastern agency in sending a company of 
children to a group of Greaser families, and the very great desire to 
build well from the start, makes it possible to propose a state regula- 
tion of placing and the building of temporary homes only. 

Thus the marked under-development of health departments with im- 
possibly small budgets in our middle west and Missouri Valley sections 
requires that not only should public health education be given first place 
but it must be inaugurated on a far more primary basis than in other 
sections. It is not a presentation of per capita comparisons with other 
cities but a preaching of the gospel that a health department is a little 
more important than a dog pound. 

It is of moment to note that in more than one place the first bit of 
social development came in connection with the treatment of homeless 
men. This, too, in communities which are on the frontier. To pass this 
perfectly natural development by as an inconsequential thing, in our 
zeal to get at apparently more important tasks, is to grossly under- 
appreciate our situation, is to totally misunderstand it and to hamper 
rather than aid. It is absolutely necessary to see what partially realized 
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social need is behind every modest movement. It may be spontaneous, 
alive, it may hark back to tradition. 


Diverted Utilizations. 


In connection with adaptations there comes up the question of di- 
verted utilizations of existing social agencies. The social weal of our 
American communities does not need the mere zealot, impatient of 
others endeavors, full of sneers for modest efforts, anxious to be the 
iconoclast. Just now the iconoclast happens to occupy the center of the 
stage, there is fine contempt for everything which is not of the vintage 
of 1913, but we are simply passing through an extreme stage. Certainly 
the iconoclast is least needed, can be most easily dispensed with in the 
field of social development in the greater number of our American cities. 
There must be, there, a fine discrimination of the dormant spirit and 
possibilities in every social agency and a patient willingness to flower it 
out no matter how long it takes, even if half its methods are wrong, 
provided there is a willingness to do the right thing. 

Thus I remember a large working-girls’ club, with club house and 
equipment, under aristocratic guidance, which was perfectly willing to 
take up the question of wages of girls, which heretofore it had not con- 
cerned itself with. A developing work with families was worked out 
of a children’s committee of a civic league. In the same way a housing 
and a family rehabilitation and social service society was organized out 
of a perfectly useless civic organization of business men. 


The Third Variable To Be Better Controlled. 


What is in existence in social organizations, if reasonably sound, 
but becoming old and ragged, should be adapted to new uses whenever 
possible. Economize the good that is in them. But there is another 
variable: the plans and the ideals of people for the social development 
of tomorrow. Here there should be, must be, better control than in the 
past. The frightful costs of the laissez faire policy in unevenly balanced 
social organizations are around us everywhere. There are societies 
which should not have been organized, there are houses which should 
never have been built. There has been the cost of fruitless movements, 
there has been the heavy undone work. It is not a matter which may 
be corrected in a day, that Pittsburgh has almost as many rescue homes 
as Chicago, which is three times as large; that any number of cities 
are overstocked with homes for children, thus discouraging any placing 
out work; that three weak settlements exist in a certain city where 
there should be only one strong one at present though eventually there is 
need of three; that in a city of 30,000 it seemed quaintly necessary to 
set down two neighborhood centers within five blocks of each other. 
That in a comparatively poor and small city the cost of a day nursery 
elaborately run and welcoming all who applied, practically overshadowed 
all other possible social development; that the provision of public baths 
as the prime factor in the mental, moral and physical and environmental 
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regeneration of an alien race, completely obsessed otherwise competent 
observers, to the exclusion of all other forms of service; in another city, 
that the roll call would reveal a remarkably large number of dead or- 
ganizations, started before their time, started by the wrong people, 
started in the wrong way, that, alas, is a record which we all know only 
too well. 

While therefore we have the two variables, spirit and conditions, 
we must rule and govern the third variable, our social outlook, yours 
and mine, become definitely committed to orderly working out of our 
plans. In other words, there is something more than individual initia- 
tive required; there must be social initiative. It is not because you or 
I want something done, but because that something is to others evi- 
dently needed and needed right at once and needed before other things, 
and is possible of accomplishment, that is why it should be undertaken. 
Here we come to the very idea of a social program. A social program is 
something more than your program or my program; it is a joint program 
among differently interested people who will work together. It is a 
finer sort of co-operation than we have been used to in the past. 


The Central Council Idea. 

I shall not follow this idea out so far as it involves the highly 
organized city which is turning towards the central council idea. In 
that movement, as Mr. O’Connor will show us, we have the first attempts 
towards united social programs. So far scarcely more than co-operative 
working has been developed and though this in itself has justified their 
existence, still the higher function must be attained where there will be 
greater subordination of individual purposes. Thus in one central coun- 
cil city last fall the community was completely overwhelmed by a too 
large number of financial appeals for new enterprises. I shall not be 
satisfied until that council by moral control is helping constructive growth 
by limiting it. The difficulties of moral control are of course greater as 
the size of the city increases. 

Rather I should like to start from the other end and consider the 
social program from the viewpoint of the smaller city and build up from 
the less complicated. 

Leadership. 

In the first place, no matter what the size of a community, it is idle 
to talk about a community program unless in addition to even the best 
kind of volunteers we have some paid leadership available. I recall an 
incident of last winter’s campaign when in a certain rural community it 
was proposed that all that was lacking for the making of a program 
was affiliation of the local woman’s club with the state federation. Now, 
neither any group of volunteers nor any state federation, no matter 
how good, are in themselves able to make or carry out a real local 
program. Social tasks may be carried out, many things may be done but 
in order to really know the weak and the good, the things beneath the 
surface, the relative importance of: the problems there found, the con- 
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stant, persistent, steady, day-to-day work with all sorts of problems, all 
the fund of daily experience which finally makes the person we call a 
professional ; this is absolutely required, and nothing will take its place. 
All else is not mere play, it is true, but it cannot possess the same at- 
tributes of steadiness as when someone who knows, who is constantly on 
the job, is behind. The lack of leadership is liable to lead to funda- 
mental mistakes and to a necessarily partial view. For instance, in the 
growth of new agencies it sometimes happens that a community, hitherto 
undeveloped, will imagine that it can pass over certain stages and for- 
gets some of the primarily necessary work. Possibly one of the most 
absurd theories of this sort came not from a community but from a 
highly specialized group of experts blinded by their own expertness, 
that group of rural development people who have claimed that rural 
social progress may be complete without a constant consideration of the 
subnormal. That theory will soon be laughed out of court. 


The Ground Work. 


Just as important it is that a strong and fundamental ground work 
has been formed and will always be maintained. Any scheme of de- 
velopment which does not provide for daily contact with the neglected 
family, the neglected child, the neglected neighborhood and sickness, is 
inevitably cutting off its leaders from the largest reservoir, not the only 
one, it is true, but the largest reservoir of fact for their work, and it is a 
trite saying that the helping hand is just as necessary in the individual 
case as in a broad community program if we are going to have real 
community development. The very establishment of a family rehabilita- 
tion society, a probation system and a district nursing society, sometimes 
combined into one scheme in a city of less than 10,000, requires the 
skilled leadership to begin with because these are among the most diffi- 
cult fields to work in. It must be recognized that they are not specialized 
but generic fields in which whatever specialization comes later may gain 
by whatever has been worked out, has been learned, has been developed. 

By following the history of community movements a little further 
there will be revealed an impatience to pass from the individual to the 
mass and leave the individual entirely behind. There has been more 
or less loose thinking on this particular question. But do not let any 
community attain to the idea that the future holds less of the individual 
case in it than before. Within the last few years in the educational 
field, there has been made the discovery that even in our public school 
system we have been traveling along on mass theories so long that we 
are liable to lose sight of the individual scholar altogether. Here is one 
of the gravest dangers in connection with social programs in a great 
many cities. Anything which means individual treatment always means 
costly processes. It is much easier, and cheaper, to present a glorified 
pipe dream of what a city should be with everything labeled, “This is a 
large movement,” than it is to be grubbing along with the specific ills 
of various and sundry humble individuals in various relationships. 
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Special investigations covering individual instances, such as those in the 
field of women’s work, for instance, are correspondingly costly. But the 
trouble is that the dream does bevome a pipe dream before we know it 
if we do not have the other. The vain struggling, inadequately back- 
grounded social program reminds me of a well remembered instance 
where the secretary of an organization going into a child welfare exhibit 
plan wildly besought me for more subjects to cover. No more absurd 
reversal of cause and effect could be imagined. The project had been 
taken up as a need in this particular city and it was a need along cer- 
tain specific lines and yet here was this groping around as to what to 
cover. That should have been definitely in mind before it was decided 
that this was the next project which should be taken up, and the ground 
to be covered should have been a blazed ground largely. 


A Series of Sequences. 


Going back to the original question, I trust my meaning is clear. 
No matter what the size of a city may be and no matter how few its 
leaders, there can be no question of the need of definite programming. 
By that I do not mean the setting down of a series of things to be done, 
but a series of things to be done in sequences based upon spirit, present 
conditions and immediate possibilities. No series of rules of action 
can be set down for the general application. I have indicated there is 
no scheme of logic which will point out the theoretical way, put it is 
straight individual treatment, there is no logical way. But that the 
way must be pointed out, of that there is no question. Especially at 
this time when imitation has become almost a craze in the social field 
is there need of its correction by the steadying effect of thought-out social 
planning, always subject to change but presenting always coherency and 
connection. A political upheaval may suddenly turn a slow-going gath- 
ering of facts regarding the non-enforcement of a sanitary code, into a 
rapid fire agitation for immediate consideration of change by the new 
administration. This may in turn compel the temporary retirement of a 
project for fighting for a paid probation officer, because three things 
cannot be carried on at one time and a tuberculosis propaganda has 
just been undertaken as a necessary thing and it must be the second. 

In a city of 40,000 a three-year program of the associated charities 
as the central agency, started with the organization of a tuberculosis 
nursing dispensary and educational work, a housing investigation lead- 
ing to a strong ordinance, a charities endorsement scheme, a fight for a 
sane Fourth of July, a special national development through a national 
society for immigrants, the influencing the churches through their na- 
tional organizations towards certain laws of important co-operation, a 
quiet investigation of commercialized vice, the results of which are to 
be turned over to the chamber of commerce for it to mull over and 
fight at, and fortification in a license campaign. In an even smaller 
city the first four years of work included the repression of street beg- 
ging, a campaign for a playground center, a housing and sane Fourth 
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of July campaign, and various kinds of movements in the following di- 
rections: truancy, commercialized vice, medical inspection, infant wel- 
fare, sociological library, school gardens, development in juvenile court 
improvement and non-support laws. In a university town of 10,000 
in its first year of work a society had so far developed a sort of emer- 
gency program that it had effected the organization of a special survey 
committee, the organization of a university “friends-to-boys” group, a 
housing investigation. It was revealed in the case of five cities varying 
from 10,000 to 60,000, all with trained leaders, that twenty-four separate 
activities were represented in their five programs. Housing campaigns 
were found in all five, tuberculosis campaigns in four, truancy in two, 
commercialized vice in two, charities endorsement in two, juvenile court 
in two, playground in two. Each of the other seventeen activities were 
found in only one, which shows a pretty fine degree of individualization. 
While all of these societies had not as clearly worked out their programs 
as they should, still there was definiteness and coherence to be found 
in what they took up, a certain order of sequences based upon all of 
the factors I have before alluded to. 


Flexibility of Organization. 


In cities large enough to have many specialized agencies the de- 
velopment of a co-operative social program requires a central council. 
In smaller cities where few specialized agencies are possible there is the 
greater need of the society with a general outlook. It is for that reason 
that everywhere the fight has been for a general social agency, with 
family rehabilitation as one of its tasks but with community organiza- 
tion on the social side as its other. What such organizations should be 
called is a matter of indifference to us, whether civic leagues or social 
service leagues or civic improvement leagues or personal service leagues 
or associated charities. We have furthermore urged the undertaking 
of a committee system of development in many of the smaller cities 
whereby specialized activities may be added as the opportunity opens 
up instead of organizing new societies. While we have seen very re- 
markable adaptations of specialized agencies to cover other work in 
cities under 100,000 we are impelled to think, more and more as time 
goes on, that there must always be that society which has the perfectly 
general outlook of the family and the community, and nothing else to 
start with. And as already indicated in our rural communities these 
general organizations may have to go into the civic field also. There 
can be no greater degree of flexibility in organization. 


What we have said in the preceding paragraph is not intended to 
indicate that where there may seem to be an opportunity, a real and 
timely possibility a specialized movement should not be established. For 


if it has any vitality in it at all it will inevitably point the way to the 
more general organization. 
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A Private Agency. 


This then is my plea. We must each in our own appointed fields of 
service urge the correction of the weaknesses apparent in the work of 
other agencies, but at the same time recognize all of the sincerity and 
truth which they contain. We must dig down to be one with our par- 
ticular community, to catch its essential spirit. We must win, all fight- 
ing any sensible fight in a comradery of spirit which shall enable us 
to travel along parallel paths, not one seeking the bog, the other the 
mountain, but advancing as a line of skirmishers, which we but rarely 
do. There is no set formula. Nor is it merely the championship of right 
as we see it but a mutual forbearance and mutual understanding to- 
wards right compromises, towards steady co-ordinated development; 


towards a fineness of spirit and a splendor of results, which can only 
then come. 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL.* 


J. J. O'Connor, Secretary Associated Charities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Following the original idea of the Committee, this paper has been 
given a somewhat broader scope than the title in the printed announce- 
ment, “Programs in Central Council Cities,” would indicate. It would 
more properly be called a discussion of “The Central Council as a Means 
of Co-ordination of Philanthropic Endeavor.” ; 


I. 
The Problem of the Co-ordination of Philanthropic Endeavor. 


The idea of co-operation is older than the idea of philanthropy itself. 
Many students seem to think that the word has a peculiar meaning to 
social workers. That is true. To co-operate, literally means to work 
together. To social workers, perhaps more than to any other class, co- 
operation means constant team work, good, constant team work, fre- 
quently at considerable personal sacrifice. To many of them the word 
connotes a real social force. 

In many communities today this thing, co-operation, is the only 
working connection, if indeed there be any, between the collection of 
assorted charities, assorted laws and other assorted agencies which have 
been set in opposition to the problems of needy humanity—to the prob- 
lems involved in social readjustment. 

But what varying ideas there are as to what constitutes co-operation, 
good co-operation! In most communities the situation, as another 
speaker has said, is still much like the situation that exists in China. 


*It is with regret that this valuable paper is published in incomplete 


form on account of not receiving copy of the latter portion before the 
forms were closed. 
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“There are several agencies willing to co-operate providing the rest will 
co-operate according to the individual preferences of the one, and the 
individual or agency to be co-operated upon has very little to say.” In 
these communities, and there are many, the lack of co-operation, the 
unwillingness to pull together, causes much waste and much unneces- 
sary suffering among the poor. 

It is not enough for social agencies to refrain from saying disagree- 
able things about each other. It is not enough for them to make agree- 
ments dividing certain onerous tasks, such as investigation. In fact, too 
long has co-operation between members of charitable organizations 
meant nothing more than a “feeling of cordiality,” frequently a feigned 
cordiality. Too long has it meant only an agreement to “shinny on one’s 
own side,” to keep off each other’s field. Too long have communities’ 
social forces been “loosely linked assortments of institutions.” 

Every community contains organizations with narrow conceptions 
of their functions. There are narrow-minded organizations as there 
are narrow-minded individuals. Quite generally has it become recog- 
nized that individuals as individuals cannot work as effectively in the 
interest of the poor and unprivileged as individuals working through 
organizations. But organizations are slow to recognize that individual 
organizations cannot work as effectively for those same interests as 
co-operative, consultative organizations, components of the organized 
charitable equipment of the community. 

Is prevention necessary? Is the prevention of the waste of human 
energy and life, caused by friction or failure of adjustment of com- 
munity social programs necessary? That question hardly needs an 
answer. It not only is necessary, but it is recognizedly imperatively 
necessary. If prevention is necessary, co-operation to secure it then is 
imperative. There is contained in this single statement of the problem 
of the prevention of social waste a challenge to social service, to all 
social workers, to the profession. 

If we examine this problem of the elimination or prevention of 
social waste, we find that it may be stated to be the problem of the 
elimination of human energy waste, of the waste of human life, wholly 
or in part, due to accident, disease, pauperism and crime; of the elimi- 
nation of the human energy waste involved in ill-distributed and often 
wasted service, a frequently careless industrial system, fruitless law- 
making, bungled administration, social education and training unworthy 
of the name, and a social service system largely interested in immedi- 
ate needs, but often dull to essentials. 

By means of co-operative social endeavor only may this challenge 
be met, may our preventive programs be made successful. Constantly 
augmented mutual effort on the part of all sections of society has long 
been recognized as the highest ideal of charity, in the broadest meaning 
of the word. 

If we examine the problem from a slightly different angle, we find in 
the conditions existing in American cities today, large and small, other 
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indications of the need for co-operative social endeavor, or to use a more 
meaningful and descriptive term, charitable solidarity. Let us take a 
few examples: 


Exemplified in Chicago. 


Mr. Eugene T. Lies, General Superintendent of the United Charities 
of Chicago, has said that in Chicago at the present time there are esti- 
mated to be 2600 social agency entities. Thirty-one are public depart- 
ments, and 2,568 are under private auspices. Included in this last figure 
are 1,156 churches, 802 religious societies, 89 asylums, 73 hospitals, 27 
dispensaries, 21 temperance agencies and 400 relief and miscellaneous 
organizations. The number of relief and miscellaneous organizations 
is based upon 150 agencies reported and endorsed by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, 100 neighborhood associations and 150 other organi- 
zations. 

Exclude, if you desire, 40 per cent. of those listed. There remain 
over 1500 agencies which are attempting some kind of constructive social 
endeavor. Springfield, Mass., with a population of 89,000, has over 35 
social agencies, not including churches. New Britain, Conn., with a 
population of 33,000, has 27 social agencies, excluding churches. Youngs- 
town, Ohio, with a population of 79,000, has 22 organizations, excluding 
churches. 

Many others might be listed. In these communities, and in smaller 
and larger ones, with agencies in proportion, some pertinent questions 
may be asked. What is being done for the conservation of social ser- 
vice? Are all the agencies in these cities needed? Is there not some 
“whirling in futile motion’? Are there not duplications among them? 

“Are good ones working and planning together?” asks Mr. Lies, with 
respect to the Chicago situation, but his questions and observations are 
applicable here, “planning to a nicety in each other’s hands, all for the 
community’s good? Are all of them striving for greater efficiency 
according to highest standards or are most of them oblivious to the 
existence of standards? Are new organizations or governmental de- 
partments being called into existence needlessly, wastefully, as the result 
of unwise propaganda and effort of ignorant, inexperienced or unprin- 
cipled persons?” 

“These questions,” says Mr. Lies, “have a serious implication in 
reference to the life, health, efficiency and happiness of the people, rich 
and poor, of every community.” 

We find that in addition to the growth in the number and kind 
of social agencies being called into existence daily in the land the 
increasing problem of the growth of American cities in area and cosmo- 
politan population has an important bearing on this problem of the 
elimination of social waste, through the conservation of social service 
energy, the co-ordination of philanthropic endeavor. 

“In the memory of living man,” says Prof. J. Paul Good, of the 
University of Chicago, “Chicago has risen from a struggling village sunk 
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in the mud of a prairie creek to a great metropolis, ranking fifth in the 
world’s greatest cities. It now has within its borders in the neighbor- 
hood of two and one-half million people. It is increasing at the rate 
of from 50,000 to 75,000 per year, and is likely to have at the end of the 
century ten millions of people.” ‘The Chicago situation may be said to 
be unusual, but comparison of the three last Federal Censuses shows that 
American cities have their cosmopolitan populations spread over large 
territories. 

The last census shows that there is an influx of people from our rural 
communities to the cities, as well as from foreign countries. Our urban 
population increased from 40.5 per cent. of the entire population in 1900 
to 46.3 per cent. in 1910; or to put it in another way, our rural popu- 
lation decreased from 55.9 per cent. of the whole to 53.7 per cent., a 
difference of 5.8 per cent. 

In the New England states more than four-fifths of the entire popu- 
lation live in urban territory; seven-tenths in the Middle Atlantic and 
more than one-half in the Eastern, North Central and Pacific divisions. 
The South generally shows much smaller proportion of urban popula- 
tion, ranging according to divisions of the South, from 18 per cent. to 25 
per cent. Just what proportion of the increase in the urban population 
is due to immigration and what proportion to change of residence from 
country to city, is not indicated, but we know both are contributing to 
the growth of our American cities. The movement of our native popula- 
tion contributes in a smaller degree, perhaps, than immigration. 

The census shows that of the foreign-born whites who reported their 
arrival as 1890 or earlier, 68.1 per cent. resided in urban communities, 
while those who reported their arrival as after January 1, 1901, 77.6 
per cent. resided in urban communities, which indicates the contribu- 
tion of the immigrant to the increase in urban population is not lessen- 
ing. 

In any American city which we might use as an example, the pres- 
ence of groups of people from every part of the world, “each group with 
its individual, distinctive tendencies, of thought and life, its own ideas 
about education, religion, morals and government, and each expressing 
these tendencies and ideas in more or less concrete ways in its every- 
day activities, makes for extremely varied forms of human endeavor 
and calls for a great variety of methods of approaching to their own 
needs whether by private agencies or governmental.” 

This growth of American cities and the complexity of the group ele- 
ment of their population has led to the conception of the city of our 
time as either “the storm center of civilization” or “the hope of democ- 
racy,” according to the point of view. The cities create great problems, 
industrial, social and moral, and attempts at their solution lead to the 
development of the numbers of assorted agencies referred to above. 

Further development of this theme is hardly necessary. Very little, 
in fact, need be said to the experienced social worker to indicate the 
present pressing and quickly increasing need for some co-ordinator of 
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social service activities some eliminator of social service waste, some 
developer of effective charity, some corrector of defective charity, some 
method of making eccentric charity concentric. 


I. 


Description of Central Council. 

What is a Central Council? It is a council or loose federation of 
social service agencies of a community (city or county), with one or 
more representatives from each component. 

What is its purpose? The purpose of a Central Council is to pass 
upon new developments in the general charitable field and upon the 
problems of the relations of each organization to the other; to provide 
a democratic medium through which the co-operation of all agencies may 
be effected, thereby co-ordinating the several agencies. It may at 
once plan and organize combined -efforts for social betterment, may 
promulgate standards of efficiency in-several different fields of social 
endeavor. 

What is it not? It is not an amalgamation of societies and has no 
idea of a central fund from which all societies shall draw their resources. 

The following diagram of the Central Council is suggested as a 
companion piece to the classic diagram of forces the worker engaged in 
family rehabilitation work must keep in mind, which Miss Mary BE. 
Richmond exhibited at the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection about twelve years ago. 

You will remember her diagram of six concentric circles, the smaller 
or inner being (A), family forces; second one (B), personal forces; the 
third one (C), neighborhood forces; the fourth one (D), civic forces; 
the fifth one (E), private charitable forces; the sixth, or outer one (F), 
public relief agencies. You will remember her analysis of these forces: 
Analysis: 

A. Family Forces—Capacity of each member for affection, train- 

ing, endeavor and social development. 

B. Personal Forces—Kindred and friends. 

C. Neighborhood Forces—Neighbors, Iandlords, tradesmen, em- 

: ployers, physicians, fraternal and benefit societies, clubs, fellow 
workmen, thrift agencies, building and loan associations, etc. 

D. Civic Forces—School teachers, truant officers, police magis- 
trates, police, probation officers, reformatories, health depart- 
ment, sanitary inspectors, factory inspectors, baths, etc. 

BE. Private Charitable Forces—The charity organization society, 
the church denomination, benevolent individuals, national 
special and general relief agencies, charitable employment agen- 
cies and workrooms, fresh air societies, children’s aid societies, 
children’s homes, nurses, dispensaries, hospitals, prisoners’ aid 
societies, etc. 

F¥. Public Relief Forces—Almshouses, outdoor poor department. 
and public hospitals and dispensaries. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL SURVEYS. 


Shelby M. Harrison, Director Department of Surveys and Evhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 


As a tool for community betterment, the social survey is a recent 
invention. Like most other inventions, necessity figured as an impor- 
tant and immediate antecedent. So also did the discovery of means 
at hand by which a part, at least, of the necessity could be met. In 
other words, back of the social survey are a number of important causal 
facts: First, the fact of important changes in the relationships between 
people—particularly in the last few decades—creating new community 
needs and problems; second, the fact of scientific advances that have 
made possible some measure of solution of the new problems; third, the 
present emphasis put upon socializing our knowledge, experience and 
service—in other words, the present and growing demand that all forces 
and agencies should minister (and efficiently) to human needs; and 
fourth, the recognition that social problems are complex and often reach 
in many directions. 

On the first point—recent changes in relationships between people 
—a ready sample is found in the rapid growth of cities in the last few 
decades. Villages in farming districts, for instance, where everybody 
knew everybody else, where the pulpit had long been the chief or only 
influence in moulding public opinion, where the air was free from 
factory smoke, where the water supply was not endangered by sewerage 
system or garbage dump, where sunlight and building space were 
plenty—these villages, in forty years, have leaped into the stature of 
cities with many of the more difficult problems of sanitation, health, 
housing, industrial relations, recreation, civic improvement, and so on. 
It was not so long ago that the scattered looms and spinning wheels 
which were in reality the mere exceptions that proved the rule of an 
agricultural era—that these were gathered together under great factory 
roofs where a single, giant piston could drive the machines for a thou- 
sand men. In answer to the new call to industry and trade, workmen 
find themselves shoulder to shoulder in the factories and big distribut- 
ing plants and crowded elbow to elbow in adjacent tenements. The 
change to centralized work unaccémpanied either by adequate city 
planning or sufficient development in transportation facilities was one 
of the forces that led directly to cramped housing conditions in the 
industrial centers, and to other of the many problems that go with 
population congestion. The change to centralized work has also, of 
necessity perhaps, destroyed the old personal contact of employer and 
employe and rendered individual acquaintance and mutual understand- 
ing difficult. 

Moreover, recent years have seen women by multitudes enter in- 
dustry—some by preference—but many through an economic necessity, 
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which, in the case of wives and mothers, has tended to shatter the unity 
of the home and subject children to the hazards of the street. The 
services furnished by the municipality have tended to broaden and 
increase, thus making it still more important that public funds be eco- 
nomically spent and that the service be efficient. The use of iron and 
steel has made possible the building of still higher sky-scrapers and 
has thus put new burdens upon transportation and housing facilities. 
And the number of foreign immigrants has increased tremendously. 
In the last decade the absolute number of immigrants, coming, as they 
do from all the corners of Europe, Africa, Asia and the islands of the 
sea, and bringing with them varied habits, hopes, traditions, purposes 
and prejudices, reached a million a year. 

These are tremendous changes—changes which introduce new prob- 
lems into community life that call for new study and analysis, in order 
that, among others, we may learn whether the old machinery for 
individual and community improvement is fitting the new needs. 


New Problems with Growth of City Life. 


Specific illustrations of these new problems which have their roots 
in changed social conditions are abundant. Forty-one years ago, for 
instance, the gentle valley in the Alabama foothills of the Appalachian 
mountains on which the city of Birmingham now stands, was a splen- 
did patchwork of cotton fields—but the discovery of iron ore, soft coal, 
and limestone in close proximity to the valley, in little more than a 
generation, turned cotton fields into a metropolitan district of nearly 
150,000 people. The quick industrial growth with its business oppor- 
tunities was so engrossing that a collateral development of civic and 
social institutions was neglected; and many incongruities grew up in 
the city. For example, the sheriff of the county still receives his re- 
muneration through fees for arrests, and for other official acts—a cus- 
tom which has usually worked well in rural communities where the 
duties of the sheriff are not important enough to warrant paying him a 
salary, but which invariably leads to grave abuses in populous centers. 
Thus well informed citizens of Birmingham two years ago estimated 
that the income of the sheriff’s office was from $50,000 to $80,000 a 
year—an amount entirely out of proportion to its demands; and the 
feeling was strong in the county that many unnecessary and unjust 
arrests were made in order to pile up fees for the sheriff. And, as if 
to add to this incongruity, it was found that these persons unnecessarily 
arrested were placed in jails, many of which were little more than dis- 
ease-breeding detention cages—that prison life was unsupervised fur- 
ther than to make convicts work out certain daily tasks—that gross 
abuses existed behind the prison walls, that prisoners were allowed to 
continue gambling and some other of the very practices which put them 
behind the bars, and that no constructive work was being done to refit 
men to come back as safe members of society. Alabama found its 
prisons not schools for reform, but schools for crime. Thus the forty 
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years of change brought new problems and added new complications to 
the old. 

Another case: Back fifty years and more, it was not regarded as 
a very serious matter in Syracuse, New York, to allow the tracks of a 
steam railroad to run for a mile or more through one of the public 
streets of the city; but today, with the city grown to 140,000 people, 
with office buildings and retail stores flanking the street on both sides, 
with increasing traffic back and forth across this street, and with vary- 
ing numbers of its citizens killed every year by some of the fifty passen- 
ger trains that daily run through the street—the city has come to realize 
that it has an urgent grade crossing problem on its hands. 

Again, forty years ago, the city of Pittsburgh found it comparatively 
safe to pump its drinking water out of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers, and thence, unfiltered, to the tables of its citizens; but the 
building of industrial plants above the intakes in the rivers, and the 
location of cities up the stream from Pittsburgh, which dumped their 
sewage into the water, so polluted the supply that Pittsburgh’s typhoid 
death rate was among the highest of any cities in the country—over 
five times as high as that of a few which were considered average good. 
Other things besides the bad water supply contributed to the high rate; 
but it seems significant that almost immediately following the recent 
completion of a seven million dollar filtration plant, the typhoid death 
rate dropped over half, and today the city has no more typhoid than 
the average American city. 

Another Pittsburgh example: In 1867, for purposes of city taxa- 
tion, all real estate was divided into three classes; the first was called 
“agricultural land” and was required to pay only one-half the tax rate 
prevailing in its ward; the second was called “rural,” paying two-thirds 
the rate; and the third was called “full city,” and paid the full rate. 
This tax classification dated back to a time when the boundaries of 
Pittsburgh were enlarged, taking in parts of five adjacent townships— 
back fifty years, when electric cars, telephones, and electric lights were 
unknown, and when you could count on your fingers the American cities 
having any adequate sewerage or water systems distributing their ser- 
vices over large city areas. It was therefore deemed fair to discriminate 
in favor of farm and rural property not sharing fully in city lighting, 
policing, fire protection and public health work. In other words, land 
classification was a measure designed to meet a specific condition. The 
condition changed, however, with the growth of the city, but discrimina- 
tions remained on the statute books until last year. The almost un- 
avoidable result was that whole districts similarly located and other- 
wise much alike, were bearing grossly unequal tax burdens—some prop- 
erty paying more than three times as much as others; and curiously 
enough, the low rates were paid almost entirely by those most able to 
bear their full tax—i. e., owners of large buildings and expensive resi- 
dences, while the high rates had fallen upon small business realty, small 
residences, and congested tenement neighborhoods. A year ago this 
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tax anomaly was revealed by one of the investigations of The Pitts- 
burgh Survey, and, incidentally, it is interesting to note that public- 
spirited citizens in Pittsburgh immediately induced the legislature to 
pass a new law which went into effect January Ist, 1912, and thereby 
eliminated the old tax disproportions. 


Increase of Scientific Knowledge. 


So much for the changes which have brought new problems. The 
second fact back of the spread of surveys has been the development of 
scientific means for dealing with the new problems. A process not only 
significant but singularly hopeful has been going on. A few illustrations 
may be cited. Take for instance the development in the field of sociol- 
ogy. It was as late as the middle of the eighteenth century that a 
member of the British Parliament opposed the bill providing for a gen- 
eral census, for two reasons—first, because such a census would reveal 
the military weakness of England; and second, because it would be a 
presumption upon the work of God. Since then we have gone a long 
way. We have not only enumerated the individuals of a whole nation 
and of its subdivisions, but their traits and tendencies—the number and 
distribution of births, deaths, marriages and divorces—in fact the enum- 
eration has included something on nearly all phases of social, economic, 
physical and parental conditions affecting the welfare of the individual 
and society. Quite aside from the question as to whether or not we yet 
have a science of sociology, this process of fact gathering has gone on 
until we do have a body of information and experience that is of great 
practical value in attacking current social problems. 

Similarly, great strides have been made in sanitation and public 
health. A little over a year ago, I had occasion to visit Swinburne 
Island at the lower end of New York Bay, where incoming passengers 
suffering from the more serious contagious diseases, such as yellow 
fever, cholera, leprosy, small-pox, etc., are detained in quarantine. In 
the course of the visit the ashes of a man who died of yellow fever in 
the Spanish-American war were seen. The body had been brought to 
New York for burial, but it was refused entrance into the city and, 
therefore, cremated at Quarantine. One of the island physicians stated 
that many scientists are now convinced that there is practically no 
danger in bringing into port as far north as New York for burial a victim 
of yellow fever; and he used this case as an illustration of the great 
additions to the science of public health that have been made in the 
dozen or more years since the Spanish war. Similar increases in 
knowledge for the prevention of typhoid, tuberculosis, the various 
diseases of infants and so on, are too well known to need illustration. 

The same process has been going on in the field of economics. It was 
almost coincident with the beginning of this turnover from an agricul- 
tural to, at least, a partial industrial life that the first scientific treatise 
on economics appeared. But since Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” 
there has grown not only a broad general science of economics but a large 
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number of specialized phases, such as the science of public finance, the 
science of taxation, auditing and accounting, and business administra- 
tion. : 

Still another development has been in the field of education. An 
excellent example of what has been going on here is found in the recent 
study of spelling vocabularies made by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, Director 
of the Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation. The study 
covered two thousand short letters ranging from the business letters of 
mail order houses, newspapers, publishing firms, practicing physicians 
and lawyers, to a varied collection of love letters—i. e., it covered the 
types that the average person might have occasion to write. From these 
letters, nearly 24,000 words were tabulated and classified, with these re- 
sults: out of the 24,000 words, enough were used over a number of times 
so that the total number of individual words employed was only 2001. 
Further it was found that out of the 2001 words, 43 words were used 
so often as to constitute one-half the aggregate number of words tabu- 
lated and that 542 words constituted seven-eighths of the entire 24,000 
used. When it is remembered that some spelling books used in the 
intermediate grades of many cities include from ten to fifteen thousand 
words and that some of these 542 words were not to be found in the 
book, the inference seems strong that our spelling system is out of joint 
with present needs. While Dr. Ayres prefers not to draw final con- 
clusions from this study, he does state that the result strongly suggests 
the desirability of discovering through careful investigations which are 
the words people most commonly need to know how to spell, and of 
teaching those words first and thoroughly. This is but one of the many 
studies made in recent years, the results of which represent new and 
valuable additions to the science of education. 


Surveys Apply New Knowledge to New Problems. 


If time permitted the illustrations might be carried further, for 
there are plenty of samples in the development of implements for deal- 
ing with the problems of philanthropy, criminology, penology, and so 
forth. The forty years of history of the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction is illustration enough of the growth of scientific 
knowledge in these fields. Here, then, are two great forces contempor- 
aneously at work. One is a process of change that has brought new 
problems calling for solution. The other is a great growth of helpful 
scientific knowledge and practical experience bearing on these problems 
—of means for attacking them. And it is at this juncture that the social 
survey appears. The survey is merely a method of bringing these two. 
the problem and the remedial measure, together. It is the business 
of the survey to apply the new science and practical experience in sociol- 
ogy, economics, education, public health, to the cause of the general 
welfare. In other words, the social survey has developed as an applica- 
tion of scientific method for social and civic advance. 

A third causal factor in the development of surveys—the current 
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emphasis placed upon socializing our knowledge_—experience and ser- 
vice—probably has had more to do with the spread of surveys than with 
the development of the first undertakings. It has been and it is a kind 
of motive force back of the survey idea. Signs of this growing demand 
that the important forces and agencies of modern life shall serve the 
majority, at least, are found in a number of significant places. Within the 
last three years, for instance, the American Medical Association has 
entered upon a deliberate campaign to increase the medical knowledge 
of the public; in other words it has undertaken the stupendous task of 
educating, in the rudiments of medicine and hygiene, one hundred mil- 
lion laymen; and as one indication of the seriousness of its purpose, 
Dr. Abram Jacobi, President of the Association and Nestor of the medical 
profession, in the annual address before the one general meeting of the 
whole session a year ago, devoted practically all of his time to a con- 
sideration of measures for solving the social phases of the problem of 
infant mortality. It was such an address as could very naturally 
have fitted into the program of a National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, or that of any other scientific body in the social field. More- 
over, the favorable reception accorded the reports made to the legisla- 
tive body of the Association, in which stress was laid upon the respon- 
sibility of the physician for safeguarding the public health, was indica- 
tive that physicians in larger numbers are beginning to see some of the 
many sides of public health problems—including the economic and social 
factors—and are conscious of a new responsibility in working them out. 

Again, to my notion, at least, the matter of vocational training 
which is getting a hearing from one end of the country to the other, is 
another outcropping of this socializing movement. It is an attempt to 
readjust (and efficiently) the schools to the real, every day needs of 
the great majority of children, instead of allowing this public ma- 
chinery to serve best the relatively few who wish to prepare for high 
school and college. Similarly, the new stress being laid upon publicity 
and efficiency in budget making, upon business methods in collecting 
and spending the people’s money, and the new call for firemen and 
policemen who are trained to prevent fire and prevent crime—to be on 
the job before something happens, not alone afterward—these also show 
the same force at work in attempting to socialize the government—to 
make it really serve the people. 


The same force is clearly at work in the church. In the last year 
or so practically all of the large denominations, and some of the smaller, 
have organized social service departments and laid out broad social 
programs. To my mind, at least, this emphasis upon social service 
represents a new attempt on the part of the church to readjust itself 
to the needs of the average man—it represents a new awakening to an 
old fact, namely: the eternal worth of the plain, ordinary man, be he 
fisherman, beggar, tax gatherer, thief, or mere child, defenseless against 
immature labor or unseen disease. 
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Origin of Department of Surveys and Exhibits. 


The fourth main factor back of the social survey is the common 
recognition that social problems are complex and often react far In many 
directions. It was seen in Pittsburgh, for instance, that the tax situa- 
tion was tied up with conditions in the schools, with housing and with 
the general problem of population congestion. In Birmingham, the 
problem of delinquency involved the fee system of paying some of the 
court officers, the instability of the local labor supply, convict labor as 
a source of income to a state that believed itself relatively poor, to- 
gether with the problem of breaking down backward ideas of dealing 
with lawbreakers. In another city it was found that the handling of 
the social vice situation involved the problem of adequate care and 
treatment of feeble-minded girls, the efficiency of the schools as a means 
for sifting out the mentally deficient; it involved the wage scale, amuse- 
ment opportunities, and housing conditions—especially where the pri- 
vacy of the home was infringed upon by boarders and lodgers. The illus- 
trations might be cited at length. It was the attempt to measure up 
to such complex needs that made the survey different from single investi- 
gations, for the former takes up simultaneously a number of related 
community problems whereas an investigation as a rule follows one 
problem at a time. There is no purpose in this, however, to minimize 
the value of specialized work along any one line. The survey idea 
would merely emphasize the importance of gathering information that 
will assist in a specialized attack along many lines, and enable the bet- 


terment agencies to fit their work together in a united fight against a 
known enemy. 


So much for the causal forces. 


In the short time since The Pittsburgh Survey, the first undertaking 
of the kind in this country, nearly a score of cities have actually com- 
pleted surveys and the idea has spread far, gripping civic and social 
leaders in many cities of the country. Leading citizens, city officials, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and other commercial organiza- 
tions have begun to see the business wisdom, at least, of using the sur- 
vey as a means toward making the city a better place to live in and 
hence a better place to do business in. At the same time a number of 
persons and organizations have equipped themselves to conduct surveys. 
Space does not permit giving the list here. It may be stated, however, 
that last October, in response to repeated requests for assistance in 
starting and conducting surveys, the Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits of the Russell Sage Foundation was established; and in the nine 
months over one hundred cities—from Halifax to San Diego, and Atlanta 
to Indian Head, Saskatchewan—have asked this one organization for 
surveys or advice in starting local survey movements. : 

The responses of the Department to these requests have been de- 
termined by several factors—chiefly the timeliness of the proposed sur- 
vey, and its probable influence on other cities. As to timeliness, con- 
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sideration has been given to the probability of the project being ade- 
quately financed and of its receiving representative local backing. If 
the city cannot see sufficient value in the thing to be willing to pay for 
it (especially when all over-head charges are borne by an outside organi- 
zation) the city has not been considered ready for the survey. 

Moreover, the survey is a community enterprise, aimed not to ad- 
vance any particular interest or set of interests, but to advance the well- 
being of as large a part of the community as possible. It is an effort 
toward a democratic solution of local problems; and therefore must be 
shouldered by representatives of all interests and population groups— 
in other words, by the community through its representatives. EXmpha- 
sis has also been laid upon the importance of the work being done by 
persons with experience in this sort of thing. It has been held to 
require experienced workers just as it requires persons of experience 
to pass upon the safety of an elevator, a bridge or a steam boiler. More- 
over, emphasis has also been placed upon the importance of localities 
co-operating with national organizations, in their surveys, so that the 
local follow-up program, whether it be housing, organized charity, prison 
reform, or what-not, will be in harmony with the standards set up by 
the national organizations in the various fields. 

The question has sometimes been raised: “Why make surveys over 
and over again in cities all over the country? Won’t a few samples cover 
practically all the city problems and thus supply to all cities a program 
for improvement?’ But conditions vary in different cities, and the 
citizens of one locality will not be convinced of a local public health or 
recreation problem merely because some other city has one. Wach city 


will not and should not be satisfied unless the study is made of its own 
actual conditions. 


Pour Kinds of Surveys. 


The surveys conducted by the Department of Surveys and Exhibits 
have thus far taken four general forms. The first is a quick neighbor- 
hood study to gather such salient facts as may indicate some of the 
principal social and civic needs. Such a survey was made, for example, 
in a district of Old Brooklyn (N. Y.), comprising over 100,000 people. 
One of the results was the organization of the Old Brooklyn Civic 
League with a paid social worker now in charge of a constructive 
program. 

The second type is a “pathfinder survey”—a brief but city-wide 
examination to discover the facts that may indicate the need of the 
later more intensive survey, and the main lines which the latter should 
take. The Department has made pathfinder surveys in Topeka, Kansas; 
Springfield, I1l.; Scranton, Pa.; Ithaca, N. Y., and Atlanta, Ga. In a few 
of these cities certain parts of the investigation proceeded beyond the 
mere preliminary stage. 

The third type is the more intensive survey. The best example 
among those conducted by the Department is the Newburgh survey. 
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This covered public schools, public health work, charities, delinquency, 
municipal administration, industrial conditions, housing and recreation, 
going into each of these in some considerable detail. 

The fourth type is a more specialized investigation confined to the 
field of public health and sanitation. The wide relation of health work 
to all problems involving a city’s people has led to the inclusion of such 
investigations within the scope of the Department’s activities. The 
most recent example is the investigation of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health of Newark, N. J., a city of 350,000 people. This 
was undertaken at the request of the municipal authorities. 

Finally it seems highly probable that in the future, cities will carry 
on what will practically amount to continuous surveys in the 
social, civic and economic fields. A great deal of information collected 
in these enterprises, in addition to its bearings upon the problems under 
current investigation, shows the need of still other investigations or of 
carrying the current investigations, at a later time, beyond the point 
where they will meet the current needs. In other words, it is not 
believed that the survey exhausts the investigation possibilities or needs 
of the given city. By setting forth accurate and analyzed facts, how- 
ever, in addition to their practical uses at the time, it will demonstrate 


the value of continuous investigations of both general and specialized 
character. 


CASE WORK DISCIPLINES AND IDEALS. 


Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York City. 


Case work deals with life lived unsuccessfully. Its business is to 
stir men and women whose situation is markedly unfavorable to move 
on to a more remunerative plane of effort. Crudely conceived, its 
objects appear as pawns standing ready to be moved from one unshaded 
square to another on a board conspicuously black and white. They, 
the men and women, seem to lend themselves to a game of computa- 
tion. So many persons ranged as living below an accepted standard, 
so much charitable relief available to move them from the minus to the 
plus squares. Conceived, however, more judiciously, the objects fail 
readily to reveal their complex needs or to lend themselves to quick 
transportation. The game shows itself to be one that is not necessarily 
to the swift. 
| Mr. Galsworthy in a recent essay on “The New Spirit in the Drama,” 
illustrates his position “that we are not born connoisseurs of plays” and 

that “to appreciate even drama at its true value a man must be educated 
just a little’ by describing his own gradual education In appreciation 
of the treasures of the National Gallery. “When I first went to the Na- 
tional Gallery I was struck dumb with love of Landseer’s stags and a 
Greuze damsel with her cheeks glued to her own shoulder, and became 
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voluble from admiration of the large Turner and the large Claude hung 
together in that perpetual prize-fight. At a second visit I discovered 
Sir Joshua’s “Countess of Albemarle,” and Old Crome’s “Mousehold 
Heath,” and did not care quite so much for Landseer’s stags. And 
again and again I went, and each time saw a little differently, a little 
clearer; until at last my time was spent before Titian’s “Bacchus and 
Ariadne,” Botticelli’s “Portrait of a Young Man,” the Francescas, Da 
Messina’s little “Crucifixion,” the Ucello battle picture (that great test 
of education), the Velasquez “Admiral,” Hogarth’s “Five Servants,” and 
the immortal “Death of Procris.” Admiration for stags and maiden— 
where was it?” . 

» Let us assume that Mr. Galsworthy’s analogy has a lesson for us, 
who admit that we are not born case workers and that we have had to 
be educated gradually to do our job, but who, collectively, claim to be 
trying to develop an art in dealing with ‘our fellows. We are building 
upon our earlier emotional efforts a gradually, very gradually, enlarging 
intellectual effort. We, too, have felt the stirring appeal of the pathetic 
figures which to our young imaginations isolated themselves so readily. 
We, too, have been baffled by the subtler aspect of the subjects that 
presented themselves to our quickened minds. We, too, have learned to 
test our growth by the ability to range our subjects so as to show the 
right relation of each to each. 


The Mental Attitude of the Case Worker. 


It is not my intention to record the gradual process by which 
methods of investigation have been shaping themselves nor to consider 
what a long way we have to travel before we can lay claim to be con- 
tributing to the sum of well considered and painfully achieved technical 
processes in the field of arts. The present bulletins of the Charity 
Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, the bulletins 
of the former Field Department, and case comments that may be found 
recorded in the reports of many charitable agencies give more than I 
could offer in a brief paper, even if I were as well prepared as some 
others to make the survey of the gains in methods of investigation and 
treatment, and to estimate the ground to be covered. But I can assert 
that gains are being made and that as a group we are in a position to 
recognize our failures and to move forward to a mastery of our field. 
The rate of our advance and our power to hold a position won will, 
however, depend with certainty upon our preparedness to measure and 
to pay the cost. Let me then, if I may, offer some suggestions as to 
the attitudes of mind which must control us, if we are to be an effective 
corps in the army of social service. 

Perhaps we have to recognize that ours is a service which makes 
a demand on our ability to wage a lonely fight. There must of necessity 
be a sense of isolation in our efforts as long as the temper of the times 
demands that there shall be a quick rendering of the account of accom- 
plishment. Some of you are trying to maintain a standard of case work 
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under conditions which make the fight a daily one to hold to the prin- 
ciples acquired by a slow process of realizing human needs. Your com- 
munities are being educated by the daily press to see social situations 
sharply. defined and capable of radical alterations through quickly applied 
and conceived methods of redress. The plastic public is ready to be- 
lieve that adequate redress involves merely the passage of some new 
laws, the creation of some new boards of management or supervision, 
the appointment of some more officials, the appropriating of larger 
sums of money, the condemning of old abuses. You, too, know how 
inadequate many of your laws are, you realize how handicapped are 
your public boards, how few in number are your officials, how small 
in proportion to the need is the sum of your appropriations, how con- 
temptible are some of the conditions under which the people in your 
communities live. But your optimism rooted in a steadying belief in 
the gradual improvability of people does not accept the prophecy of 
facile gains. You know from your study of people and from your effort 
to put into effective motion the extant social machinery how slowly real 
needs are gauged and how hardly the machine is made to move in the 
direction of meeting the requirements of individuals. You know, also, 
that as the public has been brought to see the claims of the poorer 
classes from a new angle of wants, it has lost sight for a time of the 
old claims, so that there has been danger of losing ground at one point 
because the attack has been shifted to another. Seeing as you do the 
beauty of the flush which anticipated victory gives to those who see the 
problem of social advance as simple, not complex, you question the 
tenability of your position. Who am I to judge? you say; am I a 
pessimist, is my faith in human nature lost, should I drop my slowly 
availing effort to bring through to some better plane of living this mere 
handful of poorly endowed creatures when the great work of opening 
opportunities for the many is to be done? My answer to you is em- 
phatically “No.” There is scope for varied talents in the army of social 
advance. The mind of the public has to be impressed in many different 
ways, by many different kinds of method. Progress is never made along 
macadam roads. I am not criticising therefore nor minimizing the im- 
portance of arousing the common social conscience .by varying methods. 
I am ready to criticize only those who, having enlisted under one banner, 
through lack of faith or through failure to think their situation through, 
have shifted their allegiance. If case work be a definite contribution, 
then we should be ready to suffer our seasons of isolation, suffer, not 
in inactivity, but through inténsity of application win a recognition of 
our place in the general scheme of social work. Loneliness of position 
is suffered gladly when one recognizes that in quietness Is strength 
won to make the next step forward. 


Freedom from Conventional Conceptions. 


But tenacity in holding to one’s position must be complemented, to 
speak paradoxically, by a readiness to shake loose from hard and fast 
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conceptions of methods of work. I was discussing one day this past 
winter with a small group of fellow workers the case of a young woman 
who had an illegitimate child that was being cared for apart from the 
mother. It is not necessary for the purpose of illustration to go into 
the sordid facts of the young woman’s life. They differ in no significant 
degree from many other stories that workers with individuals are listen- 
ing to from day to day. But as the facts of this particular case were 
being carefully reviewed, we found ourselves reaching a decision that 
seemed opposed in principle to the treatment of mothers with illegitimate 
children. Our decision seemed to me to become something apart from 
ourselves, to be wrested from its particular significance to take on a 
palpitating identity. This sounds fantastic, but I had a sense at the time 
of exaltation, a sense of having shaken myself loose from a preconcep- 
tion of the way in which the particular case of a particular type should 
be treated. It is of no consequence here what our decision was. I might 
add that it is of consequence that it should not be recorded, lest it should 
get itself classified and so become a stumbling block of offense. But 
for me at least that morning’s experience has had power to steady. I 
realize that in our present stage of agitation in favor of ameliorating 
the material condition of family life and of holding the mother in the 
home, we may often be called on to reach decisions that may seem to 
fall out of class and that may put us on the task of defining our reasons 
for departures from generally accepted canons of treatment. We must 
recognize that we are free to digress from accustomed lines of action, 
provided we are prepared to go deep enough with the individual or 
the family and to hold on. Variation in decision is unwarranted only 
when one is hurried or distrait. 

The importance of being ready to recast one’s conclusions leads on 
to another problem of discipline involved in case work, namely that of 
selection of material for presentation. Selection of types of cases to be 
given preference in a season of over-pressure is not what is in mind 
though that topic is fruitful for discussion. What is in mind is a process 
of selection of the facts and conjectures held in relation to a particular 
case which may empower the case worker to select the significant for 
permanent keeping and reject the insignificant. To acquire the habit 
of recalling the significant facts and to range them in orderly sequence 
means to discipline the mind, to lose hold of the irrelevant. Think 
what our case reading would mean if we were trained to discard much 
of the ephemeral matter that now burdens our files; the conjectures for 
instance of the hurried investigator, who in studying her note book or 
her memory recalls what constitutes the gossip rather than the verified 
facts of the case. In our case discussions we are quick to realize the 
difference between a mere rehearsal of the unrelated facts of a family’s 
situation, and the gathering together by a skillful worker of the various 
significant facts which, taken in relation to each other, give style to the 
particular life which is under review. The stories are the stories of 
human beings, and our right to constitute ourselves case reviewers de- 
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pends on our putting our minds in order so that we may be qualified 
to review each life with a conviction of its being unique. Such bald 
classification as worthy and unworthy, helpable and unhelpable, or 
widowed, deserted, inebriate, unemployed, each falls out of the rank 
of the previously accepted or rejected for particular forms of treatment 
when the spirit of the interpreter has made the so-called investigator 
a selector of the relevant. 


Intensive Consideration. 


But to have a mind free to conceive the problems of the individual 
as unique means to do one’s work intensively. How the intensive work 
opens to the student the range of social complexities is brought home to 
us day by day. I have in mind three families that were visited this past 
winter by three students, who were doing their field work in a district 
of aC. O. 8. The first case is that of an English woman who married a 
negro in the West Indies and came after his death to New York with 
their one child, a girl. As so often happens, the woman’s reason for 
application to the society, temporary financial need, which was easily 
removable by offer and acceptance of work, was not the significant fact 
laid bare by the investigation. The knotty problem was, what is to be the 
future of the child of eleven years? Living in a city which countenances 
no intimate social relations between white and colored, what can this 
child expect life to bring her. She already claims her heritage of white 
blood, and her mother is indifferent to or careless of the issue. A pains- 
taking interviewing of agencies for care of the negro in the city and of 
individuals interested throws no light on the situation. And.the child 
stands defiant at any effort to bring her into social relations with chil- 
dren of the negro race. The meditative student is brought to face the 
sharp problems of racial maladjustments and incompatibilities by the 
one picture of the widowed mother and child. The second story is that 
of an ordinary day laborer, who for second wife has taken a feeble- 
minded woman. She has borne him one child and she is ill-able to give 
care to it and to their home, and unfit to look after his three small chil- 
dren by the first wife. Here again temporary lack of work is the reason 
for entry to the home, but no amount of effort by the man or in his 
behalf can make the home normal. His attitude towards his home and 
his wife precludes the possibility of his taking steps or allowing anyone 
else to take steps to have his wife committed to a custodial asylum for 
the feeble-minded. One does not lose a sense of the importance of such 
commitment when it is learned from the physician who attended her at 
child-birth that she will bear no more children, because the situation is 
patent to any casual visitor that the home of the mentally incompetent 
caretaker can but be a sham. The story of the one feeble-minded woman 
carries the student a long way on the road of realization of what is in- 
volved in the fight before the eugenist and the social moralist. 

The third story, that of a man and woman broken in spirit and 
health, also, comes to the knowledge of the society because of tempor- 
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ary loss of work. The entry into the home shows the reason for loss of 
power to control the situation to be the presence of a feeble-minded, 
epileptic, little child. To this pathetic, repellant little figure are being 
sacrificed the interests of other children. The mother is bowed to the 
dust so that her will to resist the pressure of an outsider to have the 
child committed to an institution is yielded, but the father, who 
throughout the day is outside the home, is immovable in his determina- 
tion to hold the child, and alleges faith in a superstition that as the 
physica] nature suffers change every seven years, the child when turned 
seven will be freed from the epileptic seizures. There is no force that 
can make the father place his child in the institution which stands ready 
to receive it. So here again the student is confronted with the long task 
that lies ahead and the complexities of the situation. But it is note- 
worthy that the three students who were confronted by these hard facts 
of case work have each felt its call. Two have definitely enlisted; the 
third, a medical student, is making arrangements whereby a group of 
fellow students may next year be given an opportunity to get an insight, 
through friendly visiting, into the relations of social to medical work. 
To accept the discipline of being brought face to face with what is implied 
in such study of human life lived hard, is to carry an ideal of life’s 
slow adjustments which makes one keen to measure one’s abilities by 
no easier gauge of service. 

In the enlisting of the ardent, devoted student lies our guarantee 
of permanent advance. We have seen in the past how agents and secre- 
taries who were essentially insignificant and lacking in spirit became, 
to borrow a comment of Ellen Key’s on human nature, harder with 
years. Slowly some of the narrow-spirited are being dropped from the 
rolls of our force and their place must be taken by those whose increas- 
ing gentleness, still to borrow from Ellen Key, will be characteristic of 
their notable personalities and “mobile spirit.’ We know how the 
spiritless workers have stood in the way of advance in public apprecia- 
tion of what we are driving at, but if we enlist those capable of grow- 
ing stronger in case work we have got to encourage a determination to 
see case work through. There is no possibility of our making persist- 
ing gains if we cannot command such allegiance as will make the trained 
man or woman recognize the need of continuance in service commensu- 
rate in some degree with the sense of obligation that rests on the great 
body of men and women in other professions to continue to make their 
contribution in the profession which has trained them to serve. Con- 
tinuity of service is peculiarly needed, it seems to me, in case work, 
because we have got to bring our public gradually to realize that what 
we have to offer is our maturing judgments as to the reaction of human 
beings to efforts made in their behalf. 


Virtue in Compromise. 


One would not like to conclude one’s partial tale of discipline with- 
out including that of being “drilled in the give and take school of com- 
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promise.” There is a disposition to compromise which is of the very 
nature of death, but there is a readiness to think through the attitudes 
of a co-operating agency which is instinct with life itself. None of us 
has shifted his position from one line of action to another because of 
the realization of the superior claim on common sense of the other 
worker’s position without a compensating gain in the quality of his work. 
Now this is not necessarily of the nature of compromise, but the spirit 
is kin to it, and without the attitude of compromise we are liable to 
grow rigid in our determination to stick to our own conception of princi- 
ples of work. 

What we are driving at is to increase the number of helpful rela- 
tionships. We surely will fail in our efforts in behalf of people if we 
can’t learn how the various agencies which are organized to meet the 
needs of families in their homes can meet need without frustrating each 
other’s efforts. Perhaps on those of us who consider the family as the 
unit lies the particular task of studying how to come into relation with 
each other in ways additional to those now offered by confidential ex- 
changes and case conferences and how to co-ordinate our respective work 
so as to reserve the greatest amount of energy for constructive family 
use. 

One day last spring I was met near my home by an old woman. 
A small bonnet with the style of a past decade sat squarely on her 
neatly parted thin gray hair, a long black coat covered her from head 
to foot, and in her hand she carried a small recticule, which later she 
showed me held but a ticket to an employment agency which I knew 
secured work only for the young. She looked at me out of dim eyes 
and let her story slip off her tongue with the hurried utterance of the 
man or woman accustomed to beg. She had spent the previous night in 
a lodging house off the Bowery, she had no money for breakfast, and 
she dreaded to go to the Charities Building because to-seek aid there 
meant to be sent to the almshouse. “They have my story written down. 
I have been in the hospital, I only want work. I am a good cook. I 
know how to prepare game, venison, make pastry and cake. I can work; 
I only need a chance. I don’t drink, I have no friends.” There it all 
lay spread before me, a stranger on the street. What was patent was 
that she had been a decent woman and that she had at one time been 
a cook in some well-fed household—one could know that much at least 
by listening to and looking at her. She went with me a little way to- 
wards the Charities Building and then she refused to go farther. “I 
am afeared,” she said. She seemed to me a bewildered wraith as I left 
her. I had refused to give her what she asked and had offered her 
what she would not take. She knew the city’s ways and took her chance 
to fight a little longer her losing fight. I baffled her, but she baffled 
me. But in my heart of hearts I knew that to help her, one must in 
concert with others have begun long before the time when she drifted 
into the street. What relationships were there that, taken in time, 
might have been strengthened? Could her wage-earning years have been 
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lengthened, were there years of careless spending, was the sickness pre- 
ventable that disabled permanently, was the hospital care such as to give 
a dread of other institutions, had private agencies carefully considered 
her needs, should the almshouse awaken so great a dread in the breast of 
a homeless old woman? Somewhere she should have met, it would seem, 
the sympathy that makes naked the image of the pain she would have 
to bear in her dreary old age—a reverent attention to her need some- 
where should have preserved her from her pathetic decline into pauper- 
ism. She seems to offer at least to us, so remote from her claims, a 
picture of the demand that lies on us. This demand is in itself an ideal, 
but it lays its obligation squarely on our shoulders. It isn’t that we 
should stand ready to give, primarily, but that we should train our- 
selves to find. The obligation is to find the capacity in every human 
being. The fulfillment of that obligation lifts us from the rank of mere 
jobbers to the rank of creators. To find capacity in many instances is 
equivalent to creating individuality and to make the downmost man count 
as one, to use the late Prof. Nash’s phrase, is to be doing the business 
of Christianity. 

I visited in the city hospital a red-haired Irishman who was dying 
of cancer. His wife and children were making, as he knew, a brave 
fight with the aid of charity, to keep his home and theirs. He knew 
he would never go back to them or it. But he was valiant, and with a 
patient smile said he did not wish his wife to know how much he suf- 
fered, and that when she visited him he was equal to the task of blind- 
ing her to the fact. He lost no jot of his individuality in that city ward, 
and the heritage of his children was his grit. 

In thinking back over his gradual decline into what might be termed 
dependence on charity, I could realize that a charity worker had brought 
to a study of his problem a quality of sympathy that made her work 
help to bring to fruition in him and his wife the partially hidden store of 
_ self-surrender. The story of the Irish family with its period of devas- 
tating sickness of the breadwinner, and steady holding to work of its 
well members rounds into a completeness that gives it the quality of a 
spiritual force. One questions which gave most, which took most, the 
family or the worker. In the face of forces released by real grasp on 
the principles of the gift one loses all desire to compute. One merely 
realizes one’s ideal of service. 


Social Function of the Case Worker. 


Very briefly to recapitulate, discipline calls for a readiness to work 
if need be alone, to be open-minded, to be able to sift the chaff from 
the wheat, to persist in one’s job, to see value in the work of others— 
and may I add one more characteristic, to avoid the sin of the Laodicean. 
Being lukewarm means not only to lose out oneself, but to tempt to loss 
of faith in others. 

In looking back over a period of twenty years one can perceive a 
gradual but steady growth in the power to realize the task of case work. 
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The long-range review gives one a perspective by which one can ap- 
preciate the gains as having collective value. We may claim to be 
getting nearer the essential facts of family life, and to be loosening 
the grip of the casual, to suffer less from the tyranny of the precon- 
ceived, to be keeping more in mind the complexity of the reactions of 
buman beings and to be seeing with growing clarity the relation between 
various kinds of efforts to improve family life. We are learning, more- 
over, that case work need bear no label. In essence it it not preventive, 
nor curative, nor remedial. It holds no brief for environment nor for 
heredity. It predicts no speedy fulfillment of social aims. It works 
slowly, deliberately, to prevent the attitude of man to man being that 
of “the mill-stone to the grain” and it bases its work on faith in the 
individual’s spiritual tendency to advance. It offers its findings for 
common consideration. 

I call to mind the exhilaration of sitting in front of M. Bergson and 
of watching him rather more than of listening to him as with his won- 
derfully sensitive hands he seemed as he spoke to shape his thesis. 
His philosophical exposition seemed to be sculptured as with the rough 
material of words he shaped his convincing ensemble. Now very humbly, 
very tentatively, very falteringly, I conceive of case work as an art 
gradually being shaped so as to produce something which has a co- 
herent, a collective value. The vital difference, however, between the 
art of case work and any other form of art is that the medium is human 
nature, not “words and tones and colors and forms.” These may suffer 
a change under the creative power of the artist, but the quintescence of 
case work is that it should not create but release, that it should, as a 
mediator, evoke power. Its honor lies in putting no obstacles in the 
way of individual advance, its pretensions should fall short of acting 
for another. 

It is difficult to illustrate what one is driving at by the concrete 
instance, but I call to mind young Daly, who may serve my turn. He 
has lived in a neighborhood which has offered him day by day for the 
twenty-one years of his life the sight of narrow streets, of little emphasis 
laid on education, on safeguarding health, on observing laws, or making 
provision for the future. He has seen on the one hand, lives lived 
courageously in the face of a demand for daily sacrifices in behalf of 
family integrity, on the other, lives lived with careless disregard of 
family obligations. He has his background of family connections, of 
church affiliations, of inherited relation of employer to employee. Mar- 
ried at twenty, his habits of mind are confirmed by his wife’s, who be- 
longs as he does to the locality, and who has had no training for home- 
making and has few traditions to fall back on. Nineteen and twenty 
looking out on life from a three-room loft over the stable in which the 
young husband works, and in which his father worked before him. The 
sinister fact that brings this young couple into the forefront is that 
the boy has a tubercular knee, and that recognized by him or not there 
is before him to travel the hard path of the physically handicapped. 
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Poor boy, he must make good, and his wife must make good, and there 
is a child to make good. The task is theirs. It can be lightened, and it 
may be made more sure to spell success, but the burden of it must rest 
on their shoulders. 

I was walking not long ago along a crowded thoroughfare with a 
woman who had impressed me as being to an extraordinary degree 
socially competent. We had as volunteer members of a committee been 
discussing the increased cost of living and by way of illustration she 
said quite simply, “When I was first married my husband made $14 a 
week, and for some years we could save regularly one dollar a week, but 
we can’t do it now, though he makes his $15, and the two children bring 
home $2.00 each.” Though I had been seeing her from week to week 
and had learned to know something of the extent to which she gave 
herself to work for her church and how finely she had reared her 
children I had no knowledge until she spoke of how she had made life 
give her such abundant chance to make good at such small expenditure 
for the material things. She, too, belongs to the neighborhood in which 
so many have been offered crutches when their need was to be urged 
to rise and walk. 

As I pictured her going about her round of home and charitable 
duties in the neighborhood in which she was born, her characteristic 
seems to be content of mind, and in her simple heart she seems to have 
realized the Kingdom of God. 


“Not for us are content and quiet and peace of mind, 
For we go seeking a city that we shall never find.” 


We must needs suffer disquietude as we prepare to attack wrong 
and to lessen discrepancies in conditions of living. Perhaps, however, 
we need at times to listen in silence and to look with the inner eye lest 
in seeking for the City of God far away “at the other end of the road” 
we fail to find it situate in our midst. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


John R. Howard, Jr., General Secretary Thomas Thompson Trust, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Although according to the dictionary an American is any person 
born in America, and although most of us go even further than this 
and claim every loyal citizen as an American, I presume when your 
committee assigned me the topic “The American Family and Its 
Problems,” they had in mind the still older immigrants to this new 
land, and in particular the whites. Accordingly, where statistics are 
used, I have kept to the native born white of native parents, and 
in general have had in mind several generations of ‘American born 
ancestors. 
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Our first problem in approaching this subject is to discover where 
the American family is. We find, to begin with, according to the census 
for 1910 that in spite of the great tide of immigration during the last 
decade, the proportion of native whites of native parents has nearly 
held its own, being 53.9 per cent. of the population in 1900, and 53.8 
per cent. in 1910. These same native whites of native parents were dis- 
tribv sed in 1910 as follows: 


In communities under 2500 


Rb <wans pbeve se na dRaeeee were 44.2% 
In communities Of 2500-10,000 ....... cece ence eee ecene 9.7% 
In communities of 10,000-25,000 ...........cceeeeccenceess 6.2% 
In communities of 25,000-100,000 ......... ccc eee cece ences 8.7% 
In communities of 100,000-500,000 ......... cc eee eee eee eee 9. % 
In communities of 600,000 and over ...........cceeeeeeee 10.6% 


By the same authority it appears that considerably over half 
(53%) of the twenty million families in this country live in towns 
of less than 2,500 population, and that nearly two-thirds (64.1%) of 
this rural population is American—as defined above. All of which 
indicates that the American family problem lies more largely in the rural 
communities than in the urban, though in every division of states, 
except New England, the population of towns of 2,500—10,000 is more 
than half American; for every division except New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states the same is true of cities up to 25,000; while 
for the West, North Central, South Atlantic, East South, West South 
and Mountain States this hclds for cities up to 100,000. 


What Becomes of the Displaced Workingman? 


Turning to discover in what occupations the American works, we 
are told that there he has been displaced in one industry after another, 
until, as W. Jett Lauck says, in a recent (November, 1912) article 
in the Atlantic, called “The Vanishing American Wage Barner,’—“Only 
one-fifth of the workers in our mines and manufacturing plants today 
are native American’—“One-fourth of the iron and steel workers”— 
“One-fifth of our bituminous miners’—‘“one-tenth of the New England 
cotton mill operatives,”’—‘one-seventh of the employees of our woolen 
and worsted mills and silk-dyeing establishments, and one-fifth of 
those in our silk mills and carpet factories”—etc., etc 

If the native American has been displaced in this wholesale manner, 
the question that fairly shouts’ for an answer is “What has become of 
him?” 

Until the volume on occupations of the 13th census is published, 
I do not know how to answer that question accurately, or even by a wild 
guess. If any one here can, I hope he will. There is, however, one 
comment which I wish to make upon these statements concerning dis- 
placement, and that is that they all deal in proportions. To say that 
the American wage-earner is now only one-fifth of all those in our 
mining and manufacturing industries does not necessarily mean that 
the actual number of Americans in these industries has decreased. The 
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proportion of American to foreign labor engaged in trade and trans- 
portation in 1900, for instance, was smaller than in 1890, and in so far 
might be said to be displaced; but the actual number of Americans en- 
gaged in these pursuits during this decade increased over half a mil- 
lion. The only occupations in which there were decreases in the actual 
number of American wage-earners were four; boot and shoe makers and 
repairers, carpenters and joiners, masons and woodworkers, and in all 
but the last of these occupations the total number of employees, American 
and foreign, decreased. 

Now, in 1900, there were of such American wage-earners 471%4 
per cent. in agricultural pursuits. More than a fourth (28.4%) of all 
male wage-earners of native parents were farmers, planters and over- 
seers, 18 per cent. were agricultural laborers, and the next largest 


_ class was “laborers (not specified)”, which totaled 8 per cent.; 5 per 


cent. (5.2) were the miscellaneous group under manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, and 3 per cent. (3.2) retail merchants and dealers. 
No other occupation was over 2 per cent. 

One important distinction, then, in defining the American family 
problem is that by far the largest class of American family wage- 
earners engaged in any single industry are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and their problems are not city problems but rural problems. 
As the problems of the rural family are quite different from those of 
the urban family, however, and as the members of this Conference are 
concerned almost entirely with city problems, I shall confine this paper 
to a discussion of the American in the city. The urban American: 385,- 
000 merchants and dealers, 329,000 carpenters and joiners, 295,000 clerks 
and copyists, 256,000 salesmen, 229,000 draymen, hackmen and team- 
sters. What are their family needs? 


Problem to Provide for the Uncommon Necessities. 


It is clear that men in such occupations as these do not need a 
minimum wage law. Of course the high cost of living presses close 
upon their heels, and they need cheaper food and clothes and rent,— 
in common with the rest of the world. The problem of the American 
family, however, is not how to provide for these common necessities 
of life, but for the uncommon necessities, such as medical service, 
periods of unemployment, vacations, etc. Medical service is perhaps 
the point at which the American family suffers most. The rich have 
their private hospital rooms and the poor their free wards, the rich 
their high-priced specialists and the poor the same specialists, free, in 
hospitals and dispensaries, the rich have their $25.00 a week nurse and 
the poor the same nurse, on district work, for little or nothing. The 
American family of small means cannot pay for the private room in the 
hospital and does not like to go into the ward; cannot pay for the 
specialist and does not like to flock to the free dispensary. Even the 
doctors they can pay for, though M. D.’s, are for the mostpart without the 
invaluable hospital experience which the higher grade men obtain, and, 
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in my home state, at least, the state requirements for admission to 
practice are woefully low. As for nursing service, it requires little 
thought to recognize the lamentable lack of it for those who want a 
business proposition and not charity. It was hoped that the district 
nurse would fill this need, but in most cities district nursing has been 
so advertised and practiced as for the poor—“pay nothing, or what- 
ever you can afford”’,—that it has lost its opportunity to minister to 
the needs of by far the largest class of citizens; they will have nothing 
of it. Fortunately, there are exceptions to this, especially in the smaller 
towns where democracy still exists. But the hourly nursing of the 
district nurse, even were it availed of by the American family, does 
not meet the whole need. 

Indeed, in my experience, the kind of service needed in the American 
family when sickness comes is most often resident service, that of some 
intelligent person to care not for the patient solely, or chiefly, but to 
eare for the house and children while the mother is laid up. The 
neighbor or the relative used to be relied upon for this, but in the city 
neighbors are too many to be particular, and as for relatives,—well, 
according to the last census seventeen million people in this country 
are living in states other than the ones in which they were born, so 
that relatives are at a premium; and too often one of the wage- 
earners has to stay home to look out for the household. The enlisting, 
training, registering and supervision of the practical nurse will meet one 
of the greatest needs of the American family. If the graduate nurses 
object to the practical nurse, for medical or professional reasons, I 
say that the practical nurse meets a practical need that cannot be 
suppressed, and that the effort put into trying to exclude her should 
be put into trying properly to train and supervise her, and so to co- 
ordinate her service with that of the graduate nurse, hourly and monthly, 
and with emergency domestic service, that the particular need of every 
family of whatever status can be met promptly, safely and efficiently. 


The Virtue of the Installment Plan. 


But even granted provision for proper and economical care of the 
sick, there remains the problem of meeting the extraordinary financial 
burden when it comes. It may be easier to meet the cost of sickness 
(whether child-birth or grippe) at $12 a week than at $25, but it is still 
a staggerer. The American family can pay for what it has to, from day 
to day, if the amount is a fraction of the weekly or monthly wage; but 
exceed this, and it is lost. A suit of clothes or the rent is about the 
limit. Newspapers come easy; so do magazines; a call on the doctor is 
not shied at, but the dentist is put off not only because of the buzzer, 
but because it takes only one pumping of the chair to raise a con- 
siderable bill. The theatre is within the range of many, and the movies 
have opened the door of amusement to all; car rides to the park or beach 
are possible, but railroad fares, or board, not to mention loss of wages, 
make a real vacation beyond the reach of most, and outdoor sport, 
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whether of game or garden, is for muny but a memory. My experience 
with American families, whether the income is $15 or $50 a week, is 
that the emergency or the need of extra large expenditures finds them 
unprepared. (And it is at this point that they go to pieces and come 
into the range of the philanthropic societies.) They draw their pay 
weekly or monthly, and when the bills are paid, there is nothing left. 
Indeed there is often not quite enough to pay all bills with, and the re- 
curring futile effort to clear the slate has a discouraging effect, or 
finally produces a callousness, either of which prevents the clear-eyed, 
free-minded independence that should be the heritage of every American. 
Let me say again, that this is true in my experience, no matter whether 
the wage or salary is $15 or $50 a week, the only difference being in the 
size of the bills to be paid. 

The commercial device invented to meet this situation is the in- 
stallment plan. Through it, a family that would be devastated by a sick- 
ness costing several hundred dollars, buys a piano with ease and 
alacrity. Now the secret of the installment plan is not that small pay- 
ments may be made monthly. Small monthly payments could be made, in 
advance, to a savings bank and the piano bought for a much smaller 
amount; but this would not be done—in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred. The secret is that the monthly payments must be made. That 
is one reason that insurance is the easiest form of saving; once started, 
there comes every week or quarter not a mental note that it is time to 
put by a certain sum, but a Dill that must be paid. 


The ‘‘Great God Thrift.’’ 


What I urge is that the greatest problem of the American family 
today is the cultivation of thrift. Benjamin Franklin’s Great God 
Thrift, about which we heard the other night, was worshipped when we 
were a rural people, and is still worshipped by the rural part of the 
people, but the urban American knows it not. Why is it—as the Im- 
migration Commission told us—that 10.4 per cent of foreign-born in 
this country own their own homes, while only 5.7 per cent. of native- 
born Americans do the same? What a commentary upon the American 
family! Some are born thrifty, some attain it, but most of us have to 
have it thrust upon us. To be born with it is often to accumulate money 
at the expense of health, happiness and life itself. The conductor on our 
train coming out told how his thrifty brother has accumulated half a 
million dollars. Today he is a wreck. The conductor had saved nothing 
—but a large and healthy family. To have thrift thrust upon us (by the 
early training of thrifty parents) is too often to become spendthrifts; 
to attain it is to learn the only road to economic efficiency and joyous 
independence, to know how to save and to know how to spend—then do 
hospitals, doctors, nurses, vacations, recreation, title to home and title 
to health come without devastation. 

There is but one way to attain the habit and joy of saving and 
that is to practice it, and the easiest way to practice it is to enlist in an 
enterprise from which one may not turn back. There is an organization 
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in Philadelphia, among the colored people, in which those who join agree 
to save a given amount per week. A collector goes around to the 
homes each week to collect the savings. The original object was to 
enable members to buy coal by the ton instead of by the bucket, to buy it 
on the installment plan, but pay all the installments in advance! The 
association buys its own coal from the mines, sells it to members slightly 
below the market price, and clears enough to pay the salary of the 
collector. That is a primitive method for a primitive people, but I 
have often wondered why it has not been copied elsewhere and extended 
to many uses. A more advanced type of institution, and one better 
than all the savings banks and postal savings banks because it requires 
of its members regular payments until the shares mature, is the Co- 
operative Bank, or Building and Loan Association. The Encyclopedia 
of Social Reform shows the number of associations in the United States 
to be over 5,000, membership over a million and a half, and the assets 
nearly six hundred and fifty millions. Pennsylvania leads with twelve 
hundred associations, then come Ohio, Lllinois, New Jersey, Indiana, 
New York, California, Massachusetts and Missouri; the remaining states 
ranging all the way from sixty to none at all. In Burope it is the co- 
operative bank that has developed most extensively, Germany having 
twelve thousand such banks. The railroad agent who brought us out 
from Boston said that he bought five shares in a co-operative bank some 
years ago. They cost him a dollar a month per share, and every month 
he shelled out his five dollar bill without missing it. Then came a day 
when his little boy came down with scarlet fever, and was sick three 
months at a cost of $250. Where to turn to for it, he did not know, 
till he thought of his shares in the co-operative bank. They had not 
matured, but they had a cash surrender and interest value that more 
than carried him through. That five dollars a month did it; but that 
five dollars a month would never have been put by except upon bills 
rendered. The man said so himself. He is a typical American. 

But the time to acquire any habit is in childhood. The penny savings 
bank, carefully administered, with social workers as receiving and 
paying tellers, can be made an agency for building into character per- 
haps the most useful economic habit there is. This agency is too often 
carelessly administered, given over to untrained volunteer workers in a 
settlement, or to over-burdened teachers. In some cities, it is an import- 
ant function of the district agents of the C. O. S., where it is bound to 
be of immediate educational value. In other places, it is carried by 
trained workers to the shop and factory girls. 

But the habit of saving is a poor thing in itself. To save in order 
to spend is true thrift,——whether it be for a new hat, for Christmas 
presents, a baseball bat, a home, or simply for an emergency fund,-— 
not to be hoarded, but to be used when health or happiness demands. 
The child who learns the joy and the power of saving for a purpose, 
of saving to spend, has learned a lesson of incalculable importance, has 
formed a habit which may prove the foundation of a sound family life, 
on an ever ascending plane of living. 
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I have said that of those things which social agencies can provide 
the American family, the greatest need is for efficient, moderate-priced 
medical service on a business basis; and that of those things which need 
development within the American family, the greatest need is the incul- 
cation. of the habit of saving for a purpose. 


Family Disintegration. 


There is another problem of the American family which involves in 
a puzzling way the need of forces both outside and inside the family. I 
speak of the disintegration of family life, a phenomenon more pro- 
nounced in large cities but observable in small cities as well. One of 
the most striking contrasts to a newcomer in a cosmopolitan neighbor- 
hood is the way that the foreign families have their fun together, men 
and women, adults and children, and at home where possible; while in 
the American families, the men go out alone for their fun and the 
older children are seldom seen with their parents at home, or abroad. 
Has this not possibly something to do with divorce and desertion, and 
with the pronounced difficulty of rehabilitating an American family 
once it is down? 

The freedom of American children is a point of frequent comment, 
the lack of control on the part of the parents, the lack of industry on the 
part of children, the lack of helpfulness in the home, either in service, 
or, later, in contribution from wages. The immigrant’s child breaking 
away from its parents, as much as it has been emphasized, is to my 
mind not as pronounced as that of the American child—from whom, 
indeed, he may have learned it. 

How can we restore American family life? To restore it to what it 
was once cannot be done. The American family life of yesterday was 
developed in a rural civilization. Only as late as 1890, according to Dr. 
L. H. Bailey, “nine-tenths of our people were either on farms or very 
closely associated with farming.” Today, not so much because of the 
drift of population (more than half still live in towns under 2,500) but 
because of the miracle of transportation and communication, and of the 
luxuries, amenities, and opportunities for pleasure developed by the 
industrial age, we are entering upon an urban civilization. Its influ- 
ence is felt just as surely in the country as in the city; that is what 
causes the drift citywards. The children on the farm have not yet 
got away from the horny hand of parental authority, but they are 
demanding and getting more freedom from work, and the same com- 
plaint is heard of idleness and pleasure seeking. This is one point at 
which the problems of rural and urban American families come to- 
gether. 

The functions of the home are undergoing marked change. Cultural 
education was long ago taken over from the home; and now it is seen 
that industrial education, and even domestic education, not only in the 
town, but on the farm itself, must be provided by the state. And so it 
is with recreation, in the city because of over-crowding, in the country 
because of isolation, play—that all-important business of childhood— 
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must be provided for outside the home. I believe that the school of the 
future,—suburban schools for the city, consolidated schools for the 
country—will, in the first place, with brief vacations, last the year 
around ; will open at nine and close at four; will transport all pupils the 
greater distance involved; will serve a noon meal, with due regard 
for health, and education in diet and manners; and will give one hour 
to cultural education, one to physical education, two to manual, in- 
dustrial and domestic education and two to physical, mental and moral 
education through play. Such a school would not only take care of 
much of the idle time which so worries American parents, but would give 
the children a new interest in their parents, as father and mother, and 
as skilled workman and homekeeper, an interest which would prove 
a strong factor in the reintegration of family life. 

What I am saying is that the American family is never going 
back to its old life, splendid as that was; but on to new life, not yet 


made clear, but surely vastly fuller and richer than anything the 
world has known. 


What Can Be Done? 


And in this trying period of transition, what can be done about it 
all—by society, by the family? 

In the first place, society must control the world of pleasure that 
commerce has discovered and so marvelously developed. The city must 
be made safe to live in—for adults, for children, at work and in all 
the abandon of pleasure seeking. And the family? Well, my first advice 
to the urban American family is to move to the country! An urban 
civilization does not necessarily mean that all should live herded to- 
gether in cities. That the city is the best place for family life, I will 
not hear to until children’s agencies place out their children in cities. 
The back-to-the-land movement may not be important to rural life, 
but it is of vast significance to city life. The enormous sums now being 
expended for the extension of suburban transportation are not the 
result of forethought. They are a tardy answer to a loud-voiced de- 
mand. And we are going to find a way to free the miles of land, held 
by speculators and private estates, for the use of the small land-holder. 
I do not mean for farming purposes, for so deep are the changes wrought 
in character by contact with city environment that it takes less than a 
generation of it to unfit most country-born families for successful farm 
life. And the land adjacent to a big city is too precious even for 
market gardening; it is needed for homes. Vacant lot cultivation should 
not be possible in such a city, because there ought to be no vacant lots. 

The city of Boston is not governed by Americans, as defined above, 
because as soon as a fainily becomes Americanized, it moves out of 
Boston. This creates a serious condition in the city government, but 
the remedy for it is not to strive to keep the families whose rising 
standards demand their removal from crowded quarters from leaving 

the city. The remedy is to extend the city to include them, govern- 
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ment and all, and let the old city become what alone it is fit for,—an 
industrial and trading center. 


Value of the Simpler Virtues. 


When I wrote this I had not seen all of Seattle. I suppose Seattle is 
the largest city in this country devoted exclusively to business and 
commerce. If she will remain satisfied with the population and wealth 
that can be created without the aid of manufacturing within her gates, 
she can no doubt remain what she is today, the most beautiful 
city in America, and the one best suited to be the home of an American 
family. But even in Seattle, where every family can have a house 
open to the four winds and surrounded by luxuriant gardens, we find 
them building apartment houses! 

After viewing this city beautiful, yesterday, I racked my brains 
to think how I could stay here and send for my family. Surely no one 
ought to live anywhere else. And then I bethought me of my own home 
in the country, set in acres of orchard and woodland, and I knew that 
for my children even the city of Seattle could not compete with the open 
country. 

The American family, relieved of many of its functions, should turn 
with all the more earnestness to the more vital functions remaining. 
Of these, the first is childbearing; and the child born in a bungalow will 
be different from the child born in a flat. The second is child culture, 
—in those first weeks and years when every sight and sound and touch 
are cut in marble; and the child whose first sense impressions come 
from nature will be different from the child wheeled up and down a 
brick and mortar canon. The third is the induction of growing boys 
and girls into those secrets of life and learning, art and poetry, morals 
and religion, which, learned away from home, prove barriers between 
children and parents, but learned in the home, of the parents, prove 
the very bulwarks of beautiful and lasting family life. 

Why go any further? That civilization is highest which promotes 
the integrity of the family. (And let it be said here that if this civiliza- 
tion which we are now developing does not ultimately succeed in doing 
this,this civilization will go). That family life is highest which 
promotes the birth, the health, the mental development, the moral fibre 
and the spiritual nature of the child. : 


LEADERSHIP IN SMALLER CITIES. 


Margaret F. Byington, Associate Director Charity Organization De- 
partment, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 


If I ever find myself losing faith in the value of social work, I 
go to visit a small city, for there one sees so clearly the genuine op- 
portunity for leadership which it affords. We have long since ceased 
to believe that small cities have no problems, but not many, I think, 
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realize how wide-spread among them is the interest in these problems 
and how, in spite of much ignorance, people are seeking solutions and 
are eagerly awaiting help in the task. This growing sense of social 
responsibility is an asset which has its corresponding danger. The 
enthusiasm of women’s clubs for any form of social activity; the recog- 
nition by business men’s associations of their responsibility for civic 
conditions; the spirit of social service in the churches; these are 
forces which we, as social workers, must utilize, for under proper di- 
rection they are a powerful lever for community regeneration; with- 
out wise leadership, however, they are not only wasted but some- 
times delay the very ends they really seek to bring about. This rather 
vague sounding subject therefore, of leadership in smaller cities, is in 
reality a pressing and practical question. What organizations or groups 
should be responsible for utilizing and directing the social enthusiasm 
of a community? What methods make possible successful leadership? 


Knowledge the First Requisite. 


Of the various elements constituting leadership probably the most 
‘fundamental is knowledge—knowledge of the goal we seek, of the dif- 
ficulties that beset the way and of the means by which they may be 
overcome. Enthusiasm there must be, and the power to stimulate it in 
others. The generals who won lasting victories, however, were those 
who knew the strength of the foe, knew what resources they them- 
selves could command, knew too, through years of technical study, 
how to organize these resources effectively against the foe. 

Something of these same sober qualities are needed for leadership 
in social work. Before social workers are prepared for leadership they 
must have first a full knowledge of the conditions they seek to better, 
neither in an easy going spirit that belittles the existence of bad con- 
ditions nor with fatalistic feeling that the problems are too big to 
tackle and that there is no use fighting. The real leader secures first as 
accurate a picture as he can get of the strength of his enemy and of 
their vulnerable points. It is for this reason that a great opportunity 
for leadership comes to those organizations, whether they are called 
Cc. O. S., or Social Service Leagues, or by any other name, whose pri- 
mary task is to help individual needy families, because the process of 
studying their needs and problems brings up a first hand, intimate know!- 
edge of conditions. The alert, trained mind, even while busied with its 
daily service, will be getting hints as to the evils which are sapping 
the community’s life. 

In one rather self-satisfied community an associated charities work- 
er almost from the start discovered bad sanitary conditions in a city 
still too small to believe that it needed any housing ordinances; a large 
number of degenerate families, but no S. P. C. C., and a court that 
hesitated to break up families because of public opinion; children kept 
from school so that the mother could go out to work and a truant of- 
ficer who thought this permissible; evils very evident in the day-to- 
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day contacts of a visitor though quite unrealized by the average 
citizen. 

To fill out and develop the knowledge thus secured a survey of the 
community has now been made, public interest awakened, some bitter- 
hess aroused but only enough to prove stimulating. Not only have those 
deeply interested now at hand information on which to base intelligent 
community activities, but they will also have the co-operation of many 
people who had before only a vague sense of good will toward the un- 
fortunate, but who had never known the conditions they were tolerating. 

Or take another type, a pleasant suburb of a large city, proud of its 
shady streets, its lovely homes, its good schools, but quite unconscious 
of the existence on its back streets of serious family problems. Only the 
physician in charge of the medical inspection of school children realized 
the need and stimulated the organization of a Social Service League. 
Beginning with its definite service to the individual poor families it 
found much uncared for sickness and is now paying the salary for a few 
months of a visiting nurse with the expectation that the board of health 
will eventually take her work over; it found a desperate need for 
wholesome recreation for the young people, and is now preparing the 
way for the use of the schools as recreational centers. These condi- 
tions had long existed; the community was public spirited, but waited 
for some one to discover the actual problems and lead in plans for their 
solution. 

Such thoughtful understanding of the facts likewise prevents the 
waste of valuable philanthropic activity in fighting needs which do not 
exist or which are not serious. Formal surveys are undoubtedly going 
to provide some of this material. It is evident, however, that in smaller 
cities it is rarely going to be possible to finance such projects and that 
the understanding of community needs must be acquired rather through 
family rehabilitation work. Moreover, even where a general survey 
has been made the success of the remedies it proposes must be tested 
by their reaction on individual families. Too often kindly intentioned 
philanthropists are but Don Quixotes tilting at windmills. In one small 
community there was a tuberculosis association with a paid secretary 
which knew of only fifteen cases of the disease. There was, however, 
no organization interested in housing though there were abominable 
sanitary conditions and the board of health recorded more cases of 
typhoid each year than of tuberculosis. First hand acquaintance with 
the conditions under which the poor people lived indicated the need for 


a good board of health to cope with both of these and kindred health 
problems. 


Campaigns Must Be Well Planned. 
When we know what the conditions are, how are we to remedy them? 
I have referred in the analogy of the general and his army to the need 


of his long preliminary study of the technique of fighting, the arduous 
years at West Point with their drill in higher mathematics and other 
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abstract studies, though the young soldier must sometimes feel that 
this drill has little relation to his future success. For us a training not 
yet so highly developed is still essential. The detailed discussion of it 
will follow in Miss Anderson’s paper. Enough to say here that of such 
leadership in social work a paid trained worker is a necessary part. 

Especially in the smaller city is some all around technical prepara- 
tion necessary. Here the tasks that in the large city are in the hands 
of many specialists, must be concentrated in the hands of one person. 
Moreover the group interested in social problems is likely to be small. 
Many of the smaller cities isolated somewhat from the centers of social 
thinking must find their inspiration and ideas within their own circle. 
For these reasons it is doubly important that as one of the group who 
are to lead social work in that community there should be a trained, ex- 
perienced, paid social worker. 

Moreover the task of organization can more easily be undertaken 
by one outside who stands somewhat aloof. Every town has cliques and 
groups, sometimes not very friendly, whose enthusiasm must be co- 
ordinated. Often, too, there are among the respected citizens of the 
town those whose property interests might be affected by a campaign 
such as that for improved housing or child labor legislation. In one 
instance known to me there was a physician of good standing against 
whom action for malpractice had to be taken. In such circumstances 
the leader in the fight may well be one, who, coming from without the 
town, has no personal relations to make a fearless attitude impossible. 

For all communities of over ten thousand, and if possible for groups 
of smaller towns, or for county units, a trained worker from outside 
is one essential for successful co-ordination of social action. 

But is the paid trained worker able to fight the battle alone? Sure- 
ly not. Without the Rough Riders, enthusiastic though untrained, the 
tale of San Juan might have been different. For the essence of lead- 
ership is to know all our possible sources of strength and skill and de- 
votion and so to organize them that they contribute to the total effect. 
Without leadership time and devotion may be of little value; with it they 
are invincible. 

So the second step in our campaign is to organize all the forces of 
the community under this leader. 

In most small cities the number of people accustomed to carrying 
out the problems of organization is not large. Neither is there money or 
work enough to demand many strong executives. Social betterment 
work will probably be most effective, therefore, if there is one strong 
central organization with a paid executive of genuine ability. This 
central group will hold itself responsible for studying conditions, for 
making a program for future activities and co-ordinating the activities 
of individuals or groups in carrying it out. It will, that is, provide the 
essential of leadership which will increase the effectiveness of the work 
of all and will bring about fruitful results. 

All societies, or groups, women’s clubs, church societies, civic as- 
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sociations, boards of trade, etc., however small, which wish to do 
some good work, should have their part in making this program as well 
as in carrying it out, interpreting to the outside paid worker the spirit 
of the community and its need. This program, as Mr. McLean said, 
should be a mapping out of the order in which new social activities 


should be taken up, and should indicate in which lines certain agencies 
should help. 


Practical Values of a Well Co-ordinated Program. 


Such a genuine joint program worked out on the basis of actual 
conditions is of the utmost practical importance for those who are lead- 
ing in social work. Even in such cities the activities are too often de- 
veloped in an unrelated, haphazard fashion. We need to look at the social 
problems of our community as a unit, to the solution of which long 
continued and varied activities are essential. Leadership means vision 
—consciousness of the far reaching results of present efforts and the 
endeavor to relate them to the final solution of our problems. 

Such a plan might conceivably be worked out by a central body con- 
sisting of delegates from the various societies in the town. Without 
a strong central organization, however, that knows conditions through 
its contact with dependent families, such plans are likely to become less 
concrete and sane, less definitely suited to actual conditions. In the 
second place, without an organization doing intensive work with families 
the best of our general preventive campaigns lose half their effective- 
ness. Tuberculosis, housing, infant welfare and juvenile delinquency are 
all parts of family problems, and unless we are intelligently working 
out the problem of the family as a whole we cannot be assured that we 
can solve any fragment of it. Therefore in a small city any plan look- 
ing either to the reconstruction of a community or to the lessening 
of its misery, must have as its keynote the conservation of the interests 
of those families that need help or counsel, and the application to these 
individual cases of the more general campaigns. 

Moreover, one may say frankly that in carrying out a program in- 
volving the co-operation of many agencies and individuals some executive 
center is necessary to bind together the activities of all into a practical 
unity. Without such central leadership there is danger that the pro- 
gram will be lost sight of in the carrying out of the details. 

It is a matter probably of administrative detail, rather than of 
principle, as to how many lines of work shall be directly undertaken by 
the central society and how many by independent organizations. In 
cities of less than 50,000 it is desirable probably that the central or- 
ganization shall undertake all tasks which immediately concern families 
in their homes, tuberculosis, visiting, nursing, housing, etc., but that all 
institutional work shall be in the hands of independent agencies. 

The problem of the family in its home is a unit, and therefore all 
activities in its behalf are logically related even though they approach 
this problem from different angles. If they are under one manage- 
ment, a certain definite gain in unity of purpose and ideals is likely to 
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result. On the other hand the maintenance of institutions introduces a 
wholly new type of problems and may distract attention from the family 
and community. 

It is not enough, however, in planning the campaign, to secure the 
support only of organizations. A true leader will be able to find room 
for every individual who will volunteer. May I emphasize the need 
for using to the full, both volunteer personal service and also what 
Prof. Patten calls income altruism. Many social reforms can be ac- 
complished only through the force of a vigorous and educated public 
opinion which shall stand for progressive legislation or through the 
willingness of the taxpayer to accept an increased rate when new com- 
munity activities necessitate it. Two campaigns of education were 
needed to persuade one community to vote the bonds for a new alms- 
house though the old one had long since been condemned by the state 
board of health as a menace to the health and safety of its inmates. 


Necessity of Community Conviction. 


Neither the paid worker nor the few who have real enthusiasm for 
social betterment can achieve much unless the community value the task. 
Moreover, in small cities, such interest and influence can make them- 
selves so directly felt. To get this general interest, we must make our 
cause live in the thoughts of the whole community. Not only must we 
seek money, but service,—and service so co-ordinated as to produce its 
greatest effect. Even in our small cities many groups and individuals 
with an eager desire to serve need only some leader who can show them 
their part in the battle. There are many tasks in the work with 
individual families which can be better done by volunteers with their 
fresh point of view and varied contacts, than by the often wearied and 
sometimes depressed paid worker. Moreover, nothing will give these 
volunteers so vivid a sense of the actual problems of the poor, and send 
them back so eager to take a part in more general campaigns. Paid social 
workers do not monopolize the interest and devotion and intelligence of 
the community. There really are for instance, college women of means 
who are eager to do some real work in the world, and whose help we 
should not scorn. With professional workers this point needs frequent 
re-emphasis, lest in our rightful faith in the value of training and ex- 
perience we lose sight of the need of other people for opportunities to 
express their social faith and enthusiasm. I believe that no social 
worker has fulfilled his responsibility even when he accomplishes the 
particular end he had in view, if he has not made his aims clear to 
the community as a whole, and has not given an opportunity for each 
individual to take a part, however small, in the attainment. Let us not 
as professional workers allow ourselves to believe that we are the whole 
army. Leadership is our privilege, but it is a barren privilege unless 
it means that behind it is the great marching force of the community. 
With a clear knowledge of the evils to be overcome, with a definite plan 
of campaign, with the enthusiasm to win and to train new recruits, the 
battle will be an inspiring one, even though the victory is not yet. 
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TRAINING IN SMALLER CITIES. 
Miss Harriet EH. Anderson, General Secretary Associated Charities, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


The smaller city affords the opportunity for an all-round look at 
social activities. Although the work is not so comprehensive as in a 
larger city, nevertheless the same general and fundamental principles 
prevail. The workers are often personal friends and because of this 
and the smaller number of organizations and people, they may under- 
stand each other better. 

The first difficulty in the smaller city is to define the difference be- 
tween training and experience. Experience counts so tremendously in 
the average mind, that coupled with good intentions and ability to talk 
fluently, it passes for perfection. If in a rare person the idea has lodged 
that training is a definite study of causes and effects of civic con- 
ditions and the resources of amelioration, then there is Hope, and that 
person may be taken in hand cheerfully. 

In the very beginning the student in the smaller city has about the 
same drudgery as the one in the larger city:~He studies record keeping, 
including all the tabulations of families. Nobody knows how to file, 
everybody has to be taught the alphabet, whether he begins in New 
York or Beaver Dam. Later, under the head of clerical work, the 
student learns to make a monthly relief report that means something, . 
shows some signs of life, and approaches the truth. After that, he 
ventures to look a financial report squarely in the face. There is no 
branch of the work that is more badly handled, judging by the annual 
reports which we receive, and we believe it is just as important to give 
instruction in this line as in the resources of the city. Since numbers of 
workers go from the smaller city to take charge of work in even smaller 
communities, it is necessary also to give them as much as possible of 
committee work, advertising, and public speaking. 

The first acquaintance with other organizations of the city is made 
when the worker comes into touch with them while working with a 
given family. The student ought not only to know the general purpose 
of the related organizations, but ought to visit them and learn the de- 
tails of management and method. 

In writing records, the workers begin early in the training to write 
their own, under supervision. They thus learn rapid and clear expression 
and to avoid the use of such words as, “I believe,” “I think,” “I suppose,” 
“evidently” and the other valueless and baffling expressions. Incidentally 
the use of the typewriter is learned, which is important for one whose 
next position may be in a town where he may have little or no assist- 
ance. I grant that the poor records suffer from this method of teaching, 
but the student certainly gains. 

The “spirit of tackle” is about the hardest thing to teach a student. 
He wants to solve family problems by the bulk, he wants some rules 
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for saving people, he wants to know before he goes to see a family 
what he is to do when he gets there. All widows with children, all 
drunken husbands he wants to put under some formula for treatment. 
If inside of a year, the student sees that every family is a new family, 
that he must get the background and foreground of the family experi- 
ence, that he must work from what he definitely knows about the family 
to the point of what may be accomplished for them, there are pos- 
sibilities in that student. This dealing calmly with one point that is 
certain and definite, before proceeding to think of the problem as a 
large and overwhelming whole is what I mean by the “spirit of tackle.” 

In the past, charity organizations have spent a good deal of time 
telling their contributors what they were doing, but have not given 
much attention to informing the visiting nurses, schools, and correc- 
tional institutions. When the staff of the Associated Charities has a 
fair working knowledge of the resources of the city, the work is only half 
done, if good family work is the aim. The workers in other social organi- 
zations must be shown what the Associated Charities is doing and how 
things are done. A truant officer, a visiting nurse, a church visitor 
and a relief society worker may all see the same family on the same day. 
Unless they know each other’s departments, there is bound to be mis- 
understanding, for the family cannot sift all the advice which they are 
sure to get. Furthermore, every worker I am sure, has had experience 
with the remarkable promises made to a family as to what some other 
organization could be expected to do for them. 


The Case Committee in Louisvilie. 


Louisville is trying to bring about a greater understanding of case 
work among the different social organizations and to this end has formed 
a Case Committee, composed of representatives from them. There are 
many organizations to study civic problems. This Case Committee is the 
only one that studies specific family problems, their needs, and treat- 
ment. The Case Committee began three years ago with a sane young 
minister and two women. At first the workers hesitated about 
joining the committee because they feared that it meant betraying con- 
fidences and because there was more or less jealousy between organiza- 
tions. These fears have largely been allayed and at present, there are 
thirty members, including settlement workers, juvenile court officers, 
visiting nurses and relief society and church visitors, practically all paid 
workers. The family problems are introduced by one of the organiza- 
tions working on a family, either for the purpose of asking advice as to 
treatment or to ask the direct co-operation of another organization. Mere 
story-telling has been rather successfully ruled out. The discussions 
are frank and decisive, no family problem being abandoned until some 
line of treatment is decided upon. A record of the decision is placed 
upon the minutes and at the succeeding meeting the responsible agency 
reports results. The present freedom of speech came very slowly and 
only because of the actual demonstration that better work could be done 
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with families, if all the workers concerned worked toward a certain 
definite end. The Case Committee does not pretend to discuss all 
families under treatment, it is simply the beginning of consultation and 
the place where the hardest problems are worked out. 

A desire for further study on social subjects was the second gain 
from the Case Committee. After the various workers found out more 
about their own city, they wanted to know more about others and the 
great national problems. To satisfy this need, the committee decided to 
give half an hour a month to a book review. One worker was appointed 
to conduct the review, and a book of general social interest was chosen. 

The third gain as a result of the Case Committee was the demand 
for lectures on local problems and local and general civic conditions. 
The Health Department was called upon to explain the provisions of the 
tenement house law, the care of food and the control of contagious 
diseases. Practical housekeepers were invited to give some of the most 
approved methods of household economy. In this connection Miss 
Byington’s, What Social Workers Should Know About Their Own 
Communties, has been invaluable. Talks have been made by members of 
the committee and by those outsiders qualified to speak on particular 
subjects, all local people. The next step planned is to affiliate this study 
class feature with the University of Louisville. 

The fourth gain from the Case Committee. work is the desire for 
universal registration. To meet this demand a Social Service Exchange 
is in process of organization. A few years ago no one would have 
registered a name. The idea would have seemed cruel in the extreme. 
But after talking over some families, it soon became evident that all 
families not discussed should at least be registered. The co-opera- 
tion with the Associated Charities and among the other organizations 
improved from the beginning, and now the desire for agreement and 
registration is almost unanimous. 

After the student in training has mastered the purely clerical work, 
has met weekly with the Case Committee, has learned the people who 
help and the multitudes of ways of helping, there remains a something 
to be given him which is most important of all. It is that “something” 
which Mr. Bicknell taught Chicago—that social work like all profes- 
sional work is not done by the hour nor paid for by the dollar; that the 
worker must give his all and expect an intangible and postponed reward ; 
that the best is none too good for the work which needs to be done. 

That training for smaller cities is essential, I know by experience, 
having spent my earlier years in the work in a small city working with 
more or less guidance and having observed others in the same position. 
I am prepared to corroborate the statement that has been made many 
times during this Conference, that no organization is too small to de- 
mand a trained worker. Without training families are handled in a 
temporary manner, experiences are not interpreted and the community 
does not reap much lasting benefit from the effort put forth. 

Moreover, I believe that no one in social work is ever a finished 
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product. The longer we study, the more we become convinced of the 
intricacies of our problems and of our own faulty handling of them, 
the more necessary is it always to maintain the attitude of mind of 


being in training if we are going to grow with our communities and be 
truly helpful to them. 


DISCUSSION. 


Charles C. Stillman, Secretary Associated Charities, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


I wish Mrs. Glenn had surveyed the “gains in methods of investi- 
gation and treatment” and had estimated the “ground to be covered.” 
She could have done it marvelously well; and we expected it of her; 
and we are the losers because of Mrs. Glenn’s reluctance to minister 
to our real need and draw out of our minds a response to such a presen- 
tation. 

It is a suggestive analogy—the education of Mr. Galsworthy in 
art and the crescent appreciation of the value of case work. The former 
has to deal with the appreciation of a finished product; the latter is 
concerned with raw material. We are beginning to hear the patter of 
several feet on the way to that very gallery, and although it is true 
that there is an increasing horde of patent-medicine social workers who 
believe in the cure-all properties of a bottle of legislative dope, never- 
theless evidence is not wanting that Mrs. Glenn’s ideal of untiring 
persistence in a good work is animating our case workers here and 
there, and that the need of good case work is gradually boring its way 
into the minds of some people heretofore considered hopeless, with a 
fair degree of assurance that the boring process will open the way for 
the permanent residence of an idea. 

We take pleasure in the contention of the paper that our work is 
based on emotion, bolstered up, modified if necessary, by “enlarging in- 
tellectual effort.” Dr. Devine opens his book on “The Family and 
Social Work” with the sentence: “This volume is written to make 
clear the essentially religious character of social work and to emphasize 
its emotional appeal.” Case workers should not be slow to avow this 
close connection between their work and elemental religion. 

I presume we need exhortation along the line of persistence in 
work, granting that we tread a lonely way. There is no trouble about 
persisting with the crowd. But the easy way out does not usually lead 
to the right gate. It is getting fashionable to discredit the plodding 
workers with families whose chief heresy is in demanding knowledge, 
personal effort and the sanctifying influence of time. There are those 
who are willing to follow the crowd, even though it involves an ab- 
breviated code. “When you are in Rome, do as the Romans do,” is the 
proverb supposed to be the panacea for the cure of all unpleasantness 
arising from independence in thought and action. It is time we were 
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revising that hypocritical, gray-haired suggestion to make it read: 
“When you are in Rome do as the Roman’s don’t.” 

This matter of departure from what might be considered the norma! 
in case treatment will be no trouble if we are sure of Mrs. Glenn’s 
next point, viz.: the significant facts. The face card is to the case what 
the Sabbath is to man. The former was made for the latter. This 
doctrine may have its dangers, but let us not fall into the vice versa 
slough of routine. A full record is usually evidence of a good investiga- 
tion, but when a worker thinks more of records than of results and 
becomes “harder with years,” his days are as a fleeting shadow, and 
blessed be the board of directors which speeds up the fleeting process. 

And as to compromise, I would say that we ought to school our- 
selves to appraise the other fellow’s work by starting with his premises 
in the case—judge by his standards. We are trying to get him to do 
that with us. If we are right we can afford to be gracious, though 
graciousness is not the exposure of a white feather where there ought 
to be a raven gloss. Compromise is not surrender but a concession or 
two made with no violence to either intellect or conscience. Really, you 
know, someone else may have a bit of wisdom to contribute to the dis 
cussion—not much, of course, but just a little.’ Mrs. Glenn again nails 
her proposition fast by intimating that we can afford to compromise 
as much as intelligent people will desire us to, provided we nave learned 
how to “find rather than to give” and have become “creators rather than 
jobbers.” In other words, we are in a position to talk compromise 
with safety when we know all the facts in the case, can show right 
appreciation of the situation, have oiled up the family machinery, and 
have a reason for the hope that is in us. 

A great thought in the paper is that one which has been brought to 
us at many different angles at various times, but the contemplation of 
which always makes us feel good: the cultivation of a great faith in 
the “reaction of human beings to efforts made in their behalf.” After 
all, this is our city of refuge. With this faith, we will go it alone if 
necessary, we will persevere, we will deep-sea-dive for the pearls, we will 
work with other organizations, we will study and study and never quit 
school, and we will enthuse over one of the hardest, one of the most 
necessary, and one of the most religious kinds of service on God’s green 
earth today 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss Virginia McMechen, Secretary Charity Organization Society, Seattle. 


Mrs. Glenn’s paper outlines, in the first place, the attitude of mind 
that the case worker should bring to his work; in other words, the com- 
plex qualifications that case work requires. In the second place, it 
notes the shifting of allegiance on the part of case workers. 

In the words of Mrs. Glenn, “case discipline calls for a readiness 
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of mind to work if need be alone, to be open minded, to be ready to sift 
the chaff from the wheat, to persist in one’s job, to see value in the 
work of others, and to avoid luke-warmness. The case worker must 
possess courage above the average, broad toleration, keen discrimina- 
tion, constancy, faith in ideals, spiritual discernment.” 

Secondly, Mrs. Glenn says, “I am ready to criticize only those who, 
having enlisted under one banner, through lack of faith or failure to 
think the situation through, have shifted their allegiance.” 

In a large eastern city, I visited the Associated Charities and asked, 
“What do you pay your visiting agents?” “Thirty dollars a month,” 
was the reply, “but we have one young woman who recently graduated 
from Madison University to whom we pay $40.” What do you pay your 
stenographers?”’ I asked. “We pay them from fifty to sixty dollars per 
month. You can’t get a good stenographer for less.” And yet in the 
delicate ministry of working with human destinies the price paid com- 
pared favorably with that of laundry work. The woman who gave me 
this information had spent the best years of her life in acquiring skill 
in case work and was now directing others. I did not ask her what 
she was getting bit, judging from the other salaries paid, I concluded 
that she might be drawing $75. She had been faithful to her first call. 
She looked as though she had never had time to relax. Had she any 
special obligations in life? Were there any dependent upon her efforts, 
as there are upon the majority of the women workers of the world? Was 
she able to save anything toward an occasional needed rest, which would 
have added to the strength and beauty of her work? I did not know. 
I only recognized in her the type of a tragedy I had seen before. Mini- 
mum standards of living, minimum wages, and minimum hours of ser- 
vice apparently apply to all classes except that of the social worker. 
The question of allegiance is an interesting one in the light of these 
facts, and we may well ask whether the case worker’s shifting of al- 
legiance is due chiefly to lack of faith and failure to see the situation 
through, or whether, in common with the vast army of the world’s 
workers, the case worker also, in response to a universal impulse, is 
seeking an environment in which he too may find his fullest expression. 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss Ruth Arnold, Secretary Visiting Nurses’ Association, Bristol, 
Connecticut. 


I agree with Miss Anderson that the smaller city affords “an all 
around look at social activities.” One who is called to organize char- 
ities in the smaller city, moreover, is likely to be called upon for an 
indefinite number and variety of duties, more than merely case work. 
The worker has to be all things to all men—an encyclopedia of infor- 
mation, a repository for complaints, a bureau for consultation—the one 
to whom all turn for advice regarding community problems. 
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This one charity worker must be ready to serve as probation officer, 
advisory member of committees, church worker, lecturer, employment 
agent, visitor in families, clerk and stenographer and investigator. 

As to the question, what training is necessary, I should say, all 
the training one can possibly secure of all kinds, but the kind most 
needed is the executive training and that in methods for dealing with 
families. Although there can be no hard and fast rules for case work, 
still there are many invaluable lessons learned by training, which surely 
assist the amateur. To be a success, one must have, in addition to the 
training, a willingness to learn something from the experience of all 
other existing societies or institutions in said smaller community. 

The following characteristics are desirable: 

1. Versatility, for one may be called upon to superintend wall 
papering, preside at women’s clubs, sit up through wakes. 

2. Adaptability, for one must associate with all nationalities and 
in all walks of life—to be friends with all. 

8. Breadth of view, in order to offend none and be true to one’s 
principles and amalgamate all classes for the work’s sake. 

4. Executive ability, for one must manage 

1. A Board of Directors, - A 
2. A Case Conference, 

- 8 Office Assistants, 
4. Friendly Visitors. 

And, in addition, of course, are desirable, tact, good judgment, re- 
sourcefulness and the many other characteristics which a social worker 
should be born with and that no training can fully supply. 

In consulting with various workers in smaller undistricted cities, 
I learn that the need for training is felt principally when it comes to 
organizing new forms of work and in dealing with community problems. 
One candidate for the foreign missionary field once told me that she 
felt the need of training along every line possible before going to China 
—knowledge both legal, medical, academic, business, domestic, scholastic 
and even, when all these kinds of knowledge had been mastered, she 
might fail of something in an emergency, but she must trust to common 
sense and good judgment to save her. I think social workers feel about 
the same—we must have our quiver full and must continue to replenish 
our supply constantly. 


DISCUSSION. 


V. R. Manning, Secretary Associated Charities, Portland, Oregon. 


Surely the paper which we have just heard, luminous with the vital 
principles of our service, must come to the brethren of the C. O. S. as 
bugle notes of victory from one who has marched in the van. 

It reached a certain secretary when seized with one of Saul’s black 
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fits and like David’s sweet music the new-old message cured the disorder. 
The community had rushed into hasty legislation, and the readjust- 
ment fell, one more burden upon the workers’ shoulders; a yellow jour- 
nal had attacked the association, a representative of another welfare 
agency had forgotten the ideal of charitable solidarity. Then his lieu- 
tenant, a woman who had thrown in weight that counted, came to say 
she could no longer bear the strain. She could be useful in some less 
arduous calling. She had done her best; let someone else take up the 
burden. Silently he handed her the paper. She read it and once more 
she “hitched up to the magnificent job which never can be finished.” 

President Eliot in an address congratulated President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University on the association with high minded and un- 
selfish men which his new duties would bring to him and this is one 
of the precious privileges of our calling—the common ideal of life and 
its purpose furnishes the basis for the richest comradeship, and what 
basis can be nobler than the basis of sacrificial service. 

Dr. Cabot says that social work is one of the dangerous trades 
involving strains, wounds and dislocations, and I suppose that most 
of us are sometimes tempted to say cui bona. But when we glance back 
at the history of the nation and see even with our short vision the big 
things that our fathers did—those men who in the infancy of the move- 
ment saw the star of social justice rise in the far distant sky over the 
hills of pain and with infinite courage followed it through the desert 
we are ashamed to have even winced. 

As Dr. Cabot says, “The risk and danger are become a stimulant.” 
We see the ideas our fathers fought for built into the walls of schools, 
hospitals and prisons, and written in the laws of our states. Because 
of their courage thousands of unprivileged children have their chance 
today. The squalid poverty of forty years ago is no longer with us. 
The idea of reforming rather than punishing our criminals is slowly 
gaining ground—the insane are more efficiently and humanely treated. 
The pioneers worked in masses, each one contributing just a little bit, 
in inconspicuousness and obscurity. Did they get the glory? No. You 
know how Kipling puts the spirit of the pioneer. 

The real pioneer did the work like a man in the dark. After all, 
the mighty forces that have made the world are not the conspicuous 
ones but those that have worked in obscurity and silence; and it is so 
today. The forces that are molding the world are silent, inconspicuous, 
unobserved. 

This is what kindles in our hearts sublime enthusiasm. We are part 
of that silent, inconspicuous, unobserved force, that great ethical move- 
ment that is shaping social justice. A traveler in the mountains of the 
south visited several villages, which were mere collections of shacks, 
the children playing in rags and filth in the streets, the women anaemic 
and apathetic, everywhere poverty and wretchedness. One day he came 
to a village of a different character. The houses were neater. There 
was evidence of thrift. The children were cleaner and more intelli- 
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gent. There was a general order of well being and self respect. On 
inquiry he learned that a friendly visitor from a neighboring charity 
organization spent her summers there, and so the influence of the society 
had moved across the mountains. It was nebulous and intangible, but 
none the less powerful and irresistible in its progress and in the sublety 
and persistence of its action. 


Well, I know who'll take the credit— 
All the clever chaps that followed 
Came a dozen men together, 

Never knew my desert fears, 

Tracked me by the camps I’d quitted, 
Used the water holes I’d hollowed ; 
They’ll go back and do the talking; 
They'll be called the pioneers. 


Each quiet man and woman going about his work today with faith 
in our method and ideals, is a part of this great welding force. We 
belong to one army that has marched half way up to the mountain 
where the star still shines over the Holy Kingdom. We can look back 
upon the desert and down upon the plain. If each one realizes that his 
life is an assignment and, whatever the assignment may be, does his 
work and renders the service whether as executive or as private in the 
ranks, some day he shall reach that Temple. 


Minutes of the Meetings 


Saturday, July 5th—Opening Meeting. 


The opening meeting was held in the Metropolitan Opera House and 
was called to order by Rev. Sydney Strong. Rev. Herbert H. Gowen, D. D., 
made the invocation, after which the audience arose and sang, “My Coun- 
try ’Tis of Thee.” In opening the meeting the chairman said: 


Rev. Sydney Strong. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Entertainment is called upon to 
say certain things that should not be left unsaid at the opening of the 40th 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. 

The thoroughly democratic fashion in which the preparations have 
been carried through is worthy of note as recording the wide response on 
the part of the community. Every interest has participated. 

The Central Council of Social Agencies, to which fell the honor of 
acting as host, is the closest local counterpart, in its representative char- 
acter, to the National Conference itself. With the Mayor of the city 
at once the official father and honorary president, with over fifty social 
agencies, ranging all the way from labor unions to commercial bodies, 
from medical societies to the public schools, and including all accredited 
relief agencies, the Central Council, embracing practically all of the social 
agencies of the community, is an expression of the universal interest in 
your coming. 

One hundred and fifty persons worked on the regular committees. 
These do not include hundreds of others who have contributed time and 
thought. It will be well to mention a few details, not for display or as an 
exhibit, but to reveal the wide-spread participation in the work of prepar- 
ation. 

Three months ago a committee on Personal Promotion, under the 
chairmanship of Professor J. K. Hart, was organized. This committee 
has supplied scores of speakers to societies, clubs, conventions, churches, 
etc. The campaign took the chairman as far east as Lewiston, Idaho. 
The burden of these addresses has been, Prepare for the coming of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction! 

The committee on Membership, under the chairmanship of Miss Vir- 
ginia MeMechen, early raised the slogan, “One thousand new members for 
the Conference!”” Letters were sent out to 4,000 carefully selected people, 
residing from San Diego to Victoria, B. C. Much voluntary labor on this 
committee is acknowledged. Up-to-date the committee has secured over 
three hundred $2.50 memberships, and the best is yet to be. Membership 
carries with it a 500-page report of the Conference and the honor of sus- 
taining a good cause. 

The committee on Registration, with Miss B. I. Beals as chairman, is 
in the midst of its labor. In point of efficiency, it speaks for itself. Ac- 
knowledgment is made to the Federal Government for installing a post- 
office, to the Western Union Telegraph Company for installing a station, 
and to the Pacific Telephone Company for extra ’phone service. Special 
acknowledgment is made to the Seattle Business College for furnishing 
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free of charge, throughout the Conference, the services of two stenograph- 
ers and two clerks. 

The committee on Reception and Excursions, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Fred W. Bert, Jr., has been tireless in its attention to details 
to provide and not over-provide for the comfort and pleasures of the 
guests. 

The Publicity Committee, under the chairmanship of Rabbi Samuel 
Koch, got under way three months ago; some work having been previously 
done. The work of the present committee was roughly divided into (1) 
Local, (2) State, (3) Coast, (4) General. Locally the dailies have been 
exceedingly generous in the space afforded; the suburban dailies and 
weeklies—labor, commercial, religious, health, etc.—have been regularly 
supplied with material. 

The halis for the use of the Conference have been furnished by the 
Chamber of Commerce through the committee on conventions of the Bureau 
of Industry and Exploitation, with R. H. Mattison secretary, this amount- 
ing to a gift of over $1,000. The Chamber was the earliest promoter for 
securing the Conference for Seattle, some three years ago, its representa- 
tives presenting a pressing invitation at the St. Louis meeting. 

The efforts of the Halls Committee through Dr. Gowen and Mr. Mc- 
Bride have been made difficult from. the fact that the city possesses no 
central auditorium fitted for convention purposes. The meeting of the 
National Conference re-emphasizes this imperative need of our com- 
munity. 

When the Central Council of Social Agencies, some three months ago, 
was asked to assume the pleasant duty of arranging for the Conference, 
there was only one thorn with the rose. As usual, it was the financial 
problem. Almost immediately, however, the Rotary Club, at the sugges- 
tion of one of its members, voted to undertake the raising of the necessary 
funds, and appointed a finance committee with Mr. Craham K. Betts as 
Chairman. This burden being thus royally assumed and carried—the club 
having done it as a bit of public service—the work of preparation has 
been comparatively light. 

These details have been mentioned to describe the thoroughly demo- 
cratic procedure in which preparations have been made. It is the hands of 
the people of the community that have arranged the setting for your 


deliberations. It is the heart of the community that has anticipated your 
coming. 


The Chairman: I have intimated that a specific work has been done 
by the Industrial Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. We shall now 
have a greeting from Mr. A. L. Kempster, Chairman of the Convention 
Committee of that Bureau. 

Mr. A. Lb. Kempster—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: On behalf 
of the Convention Committee of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce I am 
here tonight to bid you welcome. We of this far western country and of 
the Puget Sound believe that in choosing Seattle you have chosen wisely. 
I trust that, inspired not alone by the faith and ideals which each one of 
you workers in this great cause possesses, but also by Nature’s marvelous 
works in this great state of Washington, your deliberations will bear rich 
fruit, and your efforts prove a blessing to humanity. 

The Chairman: I now ask Mr. E. L. Skeel, President of the Rotary 


Club, to speak: 
EB. L. Skeel, of the Rotary Club. 


It is with pleasure that I join in welcoming the delegates and visitors 
to this conference of such wide significance. For four years the people of 
Seattle have lived in the hope and expectation of entertaining this conven- 
tion and we are gratified beyond measure that our ambition is now realized. 
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The business community in particular has anxiously awaited your com- 
ing, not only for the pleasure of entertaining you but because we have come 
to realize the business significance of the work you are doing and the 
business necessity of its continuance and extension. It is refreshing to 
observe that the social work in our country, instead of being left to pri- 
vate benevolence and individual attention as formerly, is today being 
studied with the scientific care it deserves, that it is being conducted 
in an organized way on the same principles of efficiency which would 
characterize the conduct of the most successful business enterprise, that 
it attains results and avoids waste, and that its ultimate object is not 
only to alleviate those in distress and correct those who are weak, but to 
build out of the distressed and weak a body of useful, self-sustaining 
citizens. 

Such a work, conducted in such a manner, merits the good will and 
support of every business man and of every public-spirited organization. 
But the business man must not stop with his good will and financial sup- 
port. He owes the further duty of informing himself thoroughly so as to 
contribute to the formation of a public sentiment and the enactment of 
laws which will be in aid of the work of this conference. The state of 
Washington is not derelict in this. We are among the first to enact the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which although capable of improvement in 
detail, is now generally approved and which results in each industry auto- 
matically bearing the burden of supporting those who, through its hazard, 
have suffered an impairment of earning power. 

We of the West while not yet burdened, practically speaking, with 
slums, nor menaced by the appalling social problems which confront the 
more congested districts of our country, and while endowed by nature 
with those healthful conditions of life which serve as a strong preventive 
to the only ills of which I speak, are nevertheless not unmindful of our 
responsibility. Our present comparatively happy condition only makes 
more imperative our duty to study our coming problems and prepare for 
the future. And it is our hope that this conference will educate our peo- 
ple and point out in specific terms along what lines our efforts should be 
directed. It is fitting and significant that the same year that witnesses 
the practical completion of the Panama Canal, which brings the new 
problems of immigration upon us, should also see a National Conference on 
the Pacific Coast studying this problem and devising ways to meet it. 

In conclusion, I again bid you welcome. The people of our city join 
in your entertainment. We hope you will be impressed with our climate, 
@ summer paradise, with our mountains and our lakes, and that when 
you return to your homes you will speak not only of these things and 
our hospitality but of our willing desire to co-operate in the great work 
in which you are engaged. 


A special booklet of Social Service Songs for use at the meetings of 
the conference had been prepared by the Central Council of Social Agencies. 
The song, “Seattle,” was sung by the audience. 

The Chairman: I have very great pleasure in asking Mayor George 
F. Cotterill to speak to you. e 


Mayor Geo. F. Cotteriil. 


Seattle welcomes the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
You have come to a city and to a people who rejoice in the pleasure of 
greeting good men and women from throughout our common country. We 
welcome the privilege of sharing with you the beauties of our landscape 
and the comforts of our summer climate. We have just pride in exhibiting 
our civic accomplishments and exalting the strategic opportunity which 
points the finger of destiny towards Seattle as a world-city of the future. 
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It has been no mean task to transform sixty square miles of rugged nature 
from the primeval forest to a twentieth century municipality equipped 
with all the modern facilities enjoyed by any other community on earth. 
Yet nineteen-twentieths of the Seattle you see about you is the product 
of a quarter-century, and two-thirds of it has been accomplished in half 
that period. 

While thus conquering and adapting nature to human needs, Seattle 
has been working out the greater problems of assembling, assimilating and 
creating a new community of now nearly three hundred thousand souls. 
If America be the “melting-pot of the nations,” what shall we style this 
composite Seattle of ours? Seventy-two per cent. of our population is 
American born, yet only about 30 per cent. are natives of the state of 
Washington, and practically all these are still minors. The remaining 
42 per cent. have been drawn from throughout the Union, each state con- 
tributing its quota, but those of the Central West, like Minnesota, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Michigan and Ohio, leading the procession. 
Twenty-eight per cent. of our population is foreign-born, representing all 
the British domains at home and abroad as well as every nation of Europe. 
Ut is interesting to note that in these contributions of foreign population 
our neighbor, the Dominion of Canada, leads, with Sweden, Norway, Germany 
and England following in the order named Thus far the nations of South- 
ern, Central and Eastern Europe have contributed but 17 per cent. of our 
people of foreign birth, or about 5 per cent. of the entire community, but 
it is significant that even this small proportion is three times that which 
prevailed in 1900. The Oriental population is 3 per cent. of the total, six- 
sevenths of it Japanese, one-seventh Chinese. 

This composite American and cosmopolitan community of Seattle has 
but one per cent. of illiteracy in its total population over ten years of 
age, and but one-tenth of one per cent. as applied to its native white popu- 
lation. Our people are paying more per capita for public education, from 
the kindergarten to the State University, than is being contributed by any 
large city in America. This is being cheerfully done during the period 
while the same people are bearing burdens of public improvements to 
create a modern metropolis within a decade, at a rate and a cost never 
exceeded in any municipal history, and only made possible here by the 
patriotism of a people imbued with the destiny of their city and the need 
of building broadly for a great future. 

It is to such a city in the making—a city of today ever thinking, plan- 
ning and building for tomorrow—that Seattle bids you welcome. We realize 
full well that we shall receive far more of inspiration and instruction from 
a National Conference like this, than we can possibly hope to give by way 
of greeting and hospitality. 


The Opportunity of the Conference. 


You come to Seattle at a time when we need you, not for the narrow, 
literal purpose that the name “Charities and “Correction” might seem to 
suggest, but in the broad, deep, preventive sense to which your thoughts, 
discussions and observations of experience are ever devoted. Directly 
ahead of Seattle lies an uncharted path of great opportunities and tre- 
mendous responsibility. We believe that it leads on to the destiny of 
greatness we have long cherished; we know there are problems that must 
be met which will prove perils unless we prepare for them and solve 
them safely. 

A new era is dawning for the Pacific Coast of America as the Panama 
Canal pierces the barrier of the ages and flashes forth a new sunrise of 
commerce upon our western world. Shall it bring progress and prosperity, 
or must we repeat in this favored land the age-old perversions of “progress 
and poverty?” 


Let me remind you today that this Pacific Coast is the last of the 
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West! Iam not speaking merely in a national sense, but I am thinking 
of that great march of civilization and humanity, ever westward for 
twenty-five centuries and more of recorded history. In slang parlance, 
our Eastern friends have oft twitted us as having gone clear out to the 
“jumping-off place.” That is exactly where we are. sThe great onward 
and upward movement of humanity always striving £32 expansive oppor- 
tunity began in Asia; it swept westward over Europe and spent twenty 
centuries in its development; it groped westward over an unknown sea 
and found a new continent for its enterprise; during four centuries past 
its energies have been creating our America, at first a fringe along the 
Atlantic, then over the Appalachians to the great interior valleys and 
across the prairies; at last a rippling of the more ambitious and venture- 
some over the Rocky Mountain backbone of the continent and on to the 
Golden Gate and the Pacific Northwest. 

That which has thus far come to this truly Western or Pacific 
America, is but a ripple as compared to the full stream of population 
which is yet to flow in this direction. 

Think for a moment of the “four quarters of the earth.” Consider 
Western Europe, within an area of five hundred miles eastward from 
the Atlantic, and between the Baltic and the Mediterranean. One hundred 
and eighty millions of population represent twenty-five centuries of de- 
velopment, less those who have been drawn further by the westward 
magnet. Cross the Atlantic, and within a similar area of 500 miles from 
the ocean, between the same parallels of lattitude, or from the St. Law- 
rence to the Gulf, and there you find fifty-five millions of population as a 
result of three or four centuries of American development. Look at 
Pacific America, within the same latitude, or between Prince Rupert and 
San Diego, and in the 600 miles from the westerly base of the Rockies 
to the coast you find now but seven millions of population. As a climax 
to these world comparisons in the north temperate zone, cross the Pacific; 
and in a similar area of Eastern Asia, find nearly four hundred millions 
of Oriental population. 

One hundred and eighty millions in Western Europe, fifty-five millions 
in Eastern America, seven millions in Pacific America, four hundred 
millions in Eastern Asia! What is the answer of the future? 

Unless our Pacific America be lacking in the resources of nature which 
provide sustenance and opportunity for humanity, and thus the current of 
history be reversed, where else can the world’s westward movement con- 
centrate its force except along this Pacific Coast? 


The Growth of the West. 


The record of the past decade proves this tremendous force at work. 
Eastern America, within the area used in this comparison, had but seven 
millions of population in 1810. It grew from seven to fifty-five millions 
in a century, or at the rate of less than 25 per cent. average increase per 
decade. During the last decade, Pacific America—from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Coast—grew at the rate of 65 per cent. as a whole. The state 
of Washington increased 120 per cent. and the city of Seattle added 194 
per cent. to her numbers. In other words, without the Panama Canal, 
Pacific America is increasing its population at nearly three times the 
average rate of Eastern America, while the state of Washington is grow- 
ing at five times and the city of Seattle nearly eight times the rate by 
which Eastern America increased from seven millions to fifty-five millions 
in a century. 

The Panama Canal opens a new Pacific America to western Europe, 
with ten times the open opportunities of Eastern America. With the “Call 
of the West” still attracting from the central and eastern portions of our 
own country, the combined American and direct European immigration bids 
fair to accelerate even our already marvelous rate of growth. 
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The million and a quarter of Washington population of today will be 
five to eight millions twenty-five years hence, unless all signs fail. If 
Seattle maintains her present proportion of one-fourth of the state popu- 
lation—and the tendency is for the commercial metropolis percentage to 
increase rather than decrease—that will mean 1% to 2 millions of popula- 
tion in Seattle a quarter-century hence. 

This is the future which fascinates and yet ought to inspire us with 
a righteous fear. This current of humanity is coming upon us whether 
we will or no. We can no more order it to stay its force than could King 
Canute halt the rising tide. We must guide this current into safe chan- 
nels, where it will bless and benefit. If we create or permit conditions 
which make for the congestion of slums in our cities, this current of 
immigration will tear and devastate our social structure. I believe it can 
fairly be said that Seattle is thus far a city without slums—in the Eastern 
or European sense of that term. We need the counsel and the experience 
of the best thought of the Nation, as represented in this National Con- 
ference, to inspire, to teach and to aid us to meet the old-new problems 
which lie directly ahead. We must avoid the errors and forestall the neg- 
lects which have made charities and correction so pitifully necessary and 
withal so wofully inadequate in older sections. 

We welcome you to this last and best of the West! From California 
to Alaska it has already proved itself the “Golden West,” but it can be 
made immeasurably more than that for human happiness, if we think 
clearly, plan wisely and act bravely. 

On September 26th, 1513, the Spanish adventurer Balboa climbed a 
mountain peak of the Isthmus and was first of Occidental civilization to 
gaze upon the mightiest ocean of the globe. Descending to its beach he 
plunged into the rising tide waist-deep and with drawn sword sweeping 
its limitless prospect, he took possession of the great sea and all its 
coasts and islands in the name of his Spanish sovereigns. That was a 
futile act of sovereignty, though characteristic of its day and age. Almost 
the exact four hundredth anniversary of that momentous discovery day 
will signalize the marriage of the oceans by the high priest of American 
genius and the endowment of world commerce with the results of Ameri- 
can constructive resources. Shall we not strive to crown the greatness 
of material achievement with the grandeur of a humanitarian ideal, in- 
creasingly applied along the Panama path of progress? May we not hope 
to dedicate anew this great Pacific ocean and all its coasts and islands to 
a perpetual Era of International Peace; and especially along our American 
Pacific coast, for which we are to be peculiarly responsible, to proclaim the 
real sovereignty of Humanity, whose scepter is Justice and whose crown 
shall be studded with gems of fellow-service! 


The Chairman: The Chair regrets to announce that Governor Lister 
is not here; and the Chair is unable to give a reason for his Honor’s ab- 
sence, but feels sure there must be a good reason because the Governor 
has taken a deep interest in this conference as shown by his correspond- 
ence. I have very great pleasure now in announcing Mrs. John M. Glenn, 
of New York, who will respond to the addresses of welcome that have 
been made. 


Response by Mrs. John M. Glenn, of New York. 


Mrs. Glenn spoke of the traveler noting, as he comes from the East 
on the Canadian Pacific railroad, the old Tote road which runs along the 
Fraser River, on the opposite bank from that along which runs the great 
railroad. As the traveler looks at the early feat of road building, he is 
struck by the intrepidity of the pioneers, who overcame such obstacles 
in their determination to reach the opening gold fields. 


— 
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The old bridges are now crumbling, and the road bed is being covered 
by debris from the steep mountain side. The traveler realizes, however, 
that the builders of the old and the new roads were actuated each by daunt- 
less daring, and felt the push of progress. 

In looking back over the forty years of the Conference, one realizes 
that some old roads have been abandoned, in order that new roads may be 
traversed. When one thinks of the beginning of the Conference in Sara- 
toga, N. Y., more than 40 years ago, one can realize how long has been 
the way. During these many years the members have been actuated not 
only by ardor, but by a fine serenity which has prevented the Conference 
from adopting platforms or hampering its action, from year to year by any 
collective pronouncements. 

But something more fundamental than ardor or serenity has bound 
Conference meeting to Conference meeting, during these years that it has 
moved annually from North to South, and from East to West. In coming 
to this wonderful city of the Northwest, with her attitude of dauntless 
courage and her push for progress, the members can anticipate the 
inspiration which should be theirs. In this city with her forward gaze, 
which yet has leaned on the past, in selecting her name, and in placing 
in her business center the Totem Pole, the symbol of heritage, those of 
us who have traveled some of the old Tote roads know that here we shall 
be helped to put our feet on new roads of advance and that we shall move 
forward as we have moved in the past, bound member to member by the 
dominant mood of this great national body, in the mood of charity. 


The Chairman: Our fifty-six agencies as members of the Central 
Council of Social Agencies, wish to express to Mrs. Glenn their apprecia- 
tion of the kind words which we knew she would say out of her kind 
heart So fifty-six roses have been brought from our home gardens repre- 
senting the affection of these agencies, and the Chair has asked Mrs. Fred 
W. Bert, Jr., Chairman of the Reception Committee, to present these roses 
to Mrs. Glenn. 

In presenting the roses to Mrs. Glenn, Mrs. Bert said: Mrs. Glenn, I 
present these roses to you on behalf of the Reception Committee, with the 
hope that you will enjoy your stay in beautiful Seattle. 

The Chairman: I have very great pleasure now in turning the gavel 
over to your President, Mr. Frank Tucker. 

Mr. Tucker here delivered the President’s Annual Address (Page 1), 
after which a telegram was read from Governor Lister, as follows: 

“Kindly express my regret not being able to be present to open Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction. Missing train would not 
place me in Seattle in time. Ernest Lister.” 

After sundry announcements the meeting adjourned to attend a re- 
ception in the banquet hall of Plymouth Church. 


Sunday, July 6th, 3 P. M. 
Meeting held in Moore’s Theatre. 


The Conference Sermen was preached by the Rev. A. J. McKelway, D. 
D., of Atlanta, Georgia. (Page 14.) 

The invocation was made by Rabbi Samuel Koch, of Seattle. 

A mixed chorus of three hundred voices rendered a selection from 
Gounod’s “Redemption.” 


A solo, “O Love Divine that Stooped to Share,” was rendered by 
Madame Hesse-Sprotte, of Seattle. 


After the sermon the chorus sang the “Halleluiah Chorus” from 
Handel’s Messiah. 


The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. H. C. Mason, D. D. 
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Sunday Evening, July 6th. 


This session was held in High School Hall. In the absence of Rev. 
Bro. Barnabas, the chairman of the committee, who was recalled to New 
York while on his way to Seattle, President Tucker introduced Mr. Henry 
W. Thurston, the vice chairman, who presided over the meeting. 

The Chairman: It goes without saying that we are all very much 
disappointed at not having Bro. Barnabas with us. First we will listen 
to a paper on vocational training in institutions, by Mr. F. J. Sessions, 
Superintendent of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home in Davenport, Iowa. (For 
paper, see page 287.) 

The Chairman: The next speaker has been a pioneer in the work for 
children in Chicago. She has helped establish medical examination of chil- 
dren in the grades. She will lead the discussion on the paper which has 
just been presented—Dr. Mary O’Brien Porter, of Chicago. (Page 293.) 

The Chairman: There are not only tides in the affairs of men, but 
there are rhythms in the responsibilities of nations. We are now at the 
high tide and rhythm of responsibility with reference to the feeble- 
minded. it pre 

Alexander Johnson then made an address on “The State’s Program 
for the Feeble-Minded in New Jersey.” 

After announcements the meeting adjourned. 


Monday Evening, July 7th. 


This session was held in the auditorium of Plymouth Church. The 
invocation was made by Rev. F. J. Van Horn, D. D. 

President Tucker, in introducing Dr. Taylor, the Chairman of the 
evening, said: 

The President: To the people of Seattle and of the Pacific Coast 
probably no meeting of this conference holds such great interest as the one 
tonight. The distribution and assimilation of immigrants is the great 
problem which you of the Pacific Coast are facing; and it 's the problem 
from which the majority of your social problems of the near future will 
flow. The immensity of this subject, its various phases, its manifold 
ramifications, the technical complexities which are involved in it, make 
it one of tremendous difficulty for the committee which is charged with 
the presentation of the subject. The man at the head of this committee 
has performed a monumental service both for the conference and for you. 
I think few of you have any appreciation of the difficulties that were 
involved in the formation of this program. The man who consented to 
head this committee made many sacrifices to prepare this program, to 
get the speakers, and to be here himself. It is hardly necessary to in- 
troduce to the people of Seattle and of the Pacific Slope this man, who has 
chosen to live in a quarter of Chicago which has presented all the prob- 
lems which you will soon be called upon to face. Graham Taylor, civic 
worker, social worker, lecturer, teacher, preacher, is here to preside 
tonight; Graham Taylor, head of the School of Civics and Philanthropy and 
Warden of the Chicago Commons. 

Dr. Taylor here assumed the chair and read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution and Assimilation of Immigrants. (Page 26.) 

The Chairman: I have great pleasure in presenting my colleague on 
this committee, Mr. Chas. W. Blanpied, who will speak of things that may 
be of interest to you on the coast. He has just completed a tour from 
San Diego to Vancouver. We also have a large number of fine slides 
which will be shown at the section meeting Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Blanpied read a paper entitled “Special Survey of Coast Condi- 
tions relative to Immigration.” (Page 42.) 

The Chairman: I have great pleasure now in introducing the Rev. 
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John W. Beard, of Hoquiam, this state, who will speak on “The Need of 
the Immigrant in the Woods. (Page 36.) 

The Chairman: If you make men good they will make their sur- 
roundings better; but if you make their surroundings better it helps to 
make men good. You have to start at both ends and meet in the middle. 

After sundry announcements by the secretary the meeting adjourned. 


Tuesday Morning, July 8th. 


This session was held in the Grand Opera House. 

President Tucker, in introducing the chairman, said: It is most in- 
teresting that we are developing the type of young man who appeals so 
strongly to the business man because he is always ready to produce facts 
concerning actual conditions. The chairman of this committee, to whom 
I will turn over all future meetings of this section, is a young man of 
that type. I am proud to say that this conference has a large number of 
young men who are going to make their impress upon the business 
world because they have something to deliver that the business man 
wants, and that is, a sense of social responsibility. I have great pleasure 
in introducing to you Mr. Roger N. Baldwin, of St. Louis, chairman of 
this committee. 

Mr. Baldwin here assumed the chair and read his report on the Re- 
lation of Commercial Organizations to Social Welfare. (Page 73.) 

The Chairman: Probably the most conspicuous development in the 
field of urban progress has been made for the longest time by the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce; it is the recognized leader in the democratic spirit 
of business in our cities. We have with us today one of the directors of 
that Chamber. He represents that type of business man who sees the 
new possibility of the relations of business to the whole social program. 
I take great pleasure in introducing to this national conference Mr. BE. M. 
Williams, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Williams read a paper entitled “A Chamber of Commerce Militant.” 
(Page 84.) , is 

The Chairman: The next paper deals with the organization and de- 
velopment of country life conditions which make up the rural problem. 
Mr. John Howard, Jr., is active in that work and he knows at first hand 
what those conditions are. I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Howard 
to this conference. 

Mr. Howard read a paper entitled “The Relation of Commercial 
Organizations to Neighboring Rural Communities.” (Page 92.) 

The Chairman: The new commercialism knows no sectional lines. 
We have found that the Pacific Coast offers, if anything, a more inspiring 
picture of development than the rest of the country. The California De- 
velopment Board is an organization for the development of rural lands. 
Miss Grace Trumbull will tell us of that work in California. 

Miss Trumbull read a paper entitled “The Role of Commercial Or- 
ganizations in Social Welfare on the Pacific Coast.” (Page 95.) 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 


Tuesday Evening, July 8th. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. M. A. Matthews, 
D. D., after which President Tucker, in introducing the chairman of the 
evening, said: One of our most important committees is now ready to re- 
port its findings to the conference. But before that report is made I will 
ask Mr. O’Connor, Chairman of the Committee on Time and Place, to advise 
the conference of the conclusions of that committee. 

Mr. J. J. O’Connor read the following: 
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Beport of Committee on Time and Place 


of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, Fortieth Conference 
at Seattle, Wash., July 7, 1913. 

The Committee on Time and Place for the Forty-first Conference re- 
spectfully presents its report as follows: 

Invitations to the conference have been received from Memphis, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, Chicago, Atlantic City, Denver, St. Louis, New York 
City, Great Falls, Mont., and Des Moines, Iowa. 

After full consideration the committee recommends that the forty- 
first conference be held in Memphis, Tennessee, and the time be left to the 
discretion of the Executive Committee, with the recommendation that it 
be fixed between May first and May fifteenth, 1914. 


John J. O’Connor, Chairman, 
W. A. Gates, 

Mary A. Spink, 

Mary Wilcox Glenn, 

Mary L. Birtwell, 

Lewis Meriam, 

Geo. B. Robinson, 

Thomas J. Riley, 

Henry W. Thurston. 


On motion, seconded and carried, the report of the committee was 
adopted. 

The President: It is often said that New York City lives on good red 
blood furnished it by the rest of the nation. If this be true then the 
large drop of the vital fluid that came to us when Seattle sent us John A. 
Kingsbury, has played a considerable part in the life of our city in the 
few years that he has been there. He came to round out an education 
begun here. He stayed because we had much more need of him than you 
have. After a few years’ tutelage under that prince of social workers 
—Homer Folks,—he was offered the executive position in one of the 
largest, most powerful and most effective organizations in our city, the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. No greater pleasure 
has ever come to me than that of introducing again to the people of his 
home city John A. Kingsbury, chairman of tonight’s meeting—my suc- 
cessor and my friend. 


Mr. Kingsbury here assumed the chair and introduced the papers and 


discussions of the Committee on Families and Neighborhoods in a few 
appropriate remarks. 


The Chairman: I have pleasure in introducing Mr. Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, General Secretary of the American Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity. 


Mr. McLean read a paper entitled “Working Programs in Variously 
Sized Cities.” (Page 332.) 


Mr. J. J. O’Connor read a paper entitled “Working Programs in Central 
Council Cities.” (Page 340.) 


The Chairman: Nothing in late years has created more interest and 
attracted more attention than some of the great social surveys that have 
been made in various American cities, particularly Pittsburgh. I am sure 
you will be interested in the next paper by Mr. Shelby M. Harrison, on 
the development of social surveys. 

Mr. Harrison read a paper entitled “The Development of Social Sur- 
veys.” (Page 345.) 

The meeting adjourned. . 
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Wednesday Morning, July 9th. 
This meeting was held in the auditorium of Plymouth Church. 


President Tucker, in introducing Dr. Livingston Farrand the chairman 
said: About eight years ago the social workers realized that one of the 
great causes of dependency was not being considered by the medical pro- 
fession and those interested in economic relief as it should be. The re- 
sult was the formation of one of our great national committees, that for 
the study and prevention of tuberculosis. When it was decided to form 
that committee, those interested came face to face with the problem of 
selecting an executive. It was decided that that executive must be a man 
of scientific knowledge; that he must be an executive, a speaker, a diplo- 
mat; that he must be able to influence the legislature and legislators, 
able to arouse the interest of communities. The choice of this committee 
has resulted in a widespread national interest in the whole subject of 
tuberculosis, and has been amply justified. The committee selected a 
scientific man, an executive, a speaker, a diplomat,—Livingston Farrand. 


Dr. Farrand here assumed the chair and read his report as Chairman 
of the Committee on Health and Productive Power. (Page 159.) 


The Chairman: In looking over the field and considering those sub- 
jects which presented themselves as possibilities for treatment on this 
occasion, it seemed to me that most important, in view of such condi- 
tions as I have been speaking of, was the co-ordination and co-operation 
of the different agencies, particularly the co-ordination and co-operation 
between private and official health agencies. That was decided upon as 
the opening topic. Now only here and there, there appears above the 
general level of health administration a figure that attracts attention 
outside of the limits of its own jurisdiction. For some years those 
of us interested in this subject have been watching with close attention 
and always with advantage the work that has been done in this city. 
There is a commissioner here, and we are fortunate in having him with us 
to discuss this problem of co-ordination from the official point of view. 


I have great pleasure in introducing Dr. John C. Crichton, Health of- 
ficer of Seattle. 


Dr. Crichton read a paper entitled “Co-ordination of Official and Private 
Activity in Public Health Work.” (Page 165.) 


The Chairman: I take great pleasure in introducing as the next 
speaker J. A. Kingsbury, formerly of Seattle, but now of New York. 


Mr. Kingsbury read a paper on the co-ordination of private and public 
agencies. (Page 169.) 


The Chairman: I wish time permitted having a discussion at this 
juncture. We who have been concerned with public health realize that 
the absolute basis of intelligent work is accurate knowledge with re- 
gard to the facts of disease and death. Our registration area is too re- 
stricted; but every effort is being made to extend it. The factors we want 
to know most are the factors of birth and death. Special efforts are being 
made by the newly organized Children’s Bureau in Washington, and we 
have a representative of that Bureau with us—Mr. Lewis Meriam, who 


has studied this general subject. He will speak to us upon auditing the 
birth account. 


Mr. Meriam read a paper entitled “Auditing the Birth Account.” (Page 
173.) 


The Chairman: I will ask Dr. C. F. Davidson, of Seattle, to take a few 
minutes to discuss this paper of Dr. Meriam’s. (Page 180.) 
Meeting adjourned. 
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Wednesday Evening, July 9th 


This meeting was held in the auditorium of Plymouth Church. The 
invocation was made by Rev. A. W. Leonard, D. D. In opening the 
meeting, President Tucker said: 


The President: At a previous session I said that the conference was 
particularly proud of its young men; and I mean to include young women 
too. This group who are growing up to succeed us are already making 
their mark and their impression upon the communities which they serve. 
I have great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. W. T. Cross, Secretary 
of the State Board of Charities and Corrections of Missouri. 


Mr. Cross here assumed the chair and read his report as Chairman of 
the committee on Public Supervision and Administration. (Page 183.) 


The Chairman: The next speaker I am pleased to introduce as one of 
the best authorities on public charities and correction in the Northwest, 
Dr. Anna Y. Reed. A special investigator under appointment of the 
governor of this state, Dr. Reed has made a complete visitation of state 
institutions in this state. Her conclusions and criticisms have been 
published. Not every citizen of Seattle or Washington has the opportunity, 
and certainly not every one has the ability to study these public institu- 
tions as has Mrs. Reed. Yet we must remember that our public institu- 
tions are the property of every individual citizen in the state. Mrs. Reed 
has been eyes for you. She will now tell you what she has seen. 

Dr. Anna Y. Reed read a paper entitled “Public Charities and Correction 
in Washington.” (Page 194.) 


The Chairman: The next speaker on our program I introduce with 
unusual pleasure as a former president of the State Board of Control; 
indeed as the author of the excellent instrument creating the board which 
has been praised by the last speaker. I introduce him to the members of 
the conference as a practical authority in the field of charities and cor- 
rection. As Governor of the state of Washington I am sure he needs no 
introduction to this audience and to this conference, and surely not to the 
citizens of Seattle. I have the great honor, ladies and gentlemen, to pre- 
sent to you his Excellency, Governor Lister of your own state. 

Governor Lister delivered an address. (Page 205.) 


The Chairman: We see the advantage of having a social worker in 
the Governor’s chair. I feel it is a great privilege and a compliment to 


this conference to be able to listen to so enthusiastic an address along 
these lines. 


On motion duly seconded and carried, a rising vote of thanks was 
tendered Governor Lister for his splendid address. 


Discussion. 


The discussion related to minimum wage legislation and to the func- 
tions and value of the public institutions of charity and correction. It 
was participated in by Mrs. Allen and Miss Adella Parker, of Seattle, H. 
H. Nalder, of the State Reformatory at Monroe, Wash; C. C. Aspenwall, 
Supt. State Training School, Chehalis, Wash.; R. H. King, of Seattle. 

The Chairman: In closing this very interesting program I must 
say I have never seen a more intelligent discussion of local problems than 
the one this evening. I now turn the conference over to the President. 


The President: The Governor and I have been reminiscing. I was at 
that Topeka Conference and we have been recalling the red-hot discussions 
that took place there regarding state boards of charities versus state boards 
of control. We highly appreciate the Governor’s coming here. It is 
delightful to know that a man who is interested in the social work of 
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the state has become its chief executive. It shows that the people are 
beginning to set higher standards by which to judge the efficiency and 


eligibility of those whom they propose to put in charge of their common 
needs and their common property. 


Meeting adjourned. 


Thursday Evening, July 10th. 


This meeting was held in the auditorium of Plymouth Church. Rev. 
Carter Helm Jones made the invocation. The President announced that 
the Committee on Nominations was ready to report and called upon Mr. 
George S. Wilson, Chairman, to present the report, which was accordingly 
done. (See page 415.) 


After the names of the executive officers including the assistant sec- 
retaries, the President said: 

The President: There are other nominations, for membership on the 
Executive Committee; but the chairman calls my attention to the fact 
that it is necessary to act upon this partial report before proceeding tu 
elect the members of the Executive Committee, for the reason that if the 
conference accepts this report it will create a vacancy by reason of the 
election of Prof. Taylor to the presidency. You have heard this partial 
report of the Committee on Nominations. What is your pleasure. 

Motion made that the report be adopted, which motion was duly 
seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Wilson, the chairman, then proceeded to read the remainder of 
the committee’s report. Whereupon a motion to adopt said report, duly 
seconded, was unanimously carried. 

The President: The report of the Committee on Nominations is 
unanimously adopted. The discussion this evening concerns itself with 
prisons, probation and parole. The original chairman of this section, Col. 
Cc. B. Adams, of Illinois, was unfortunately detained at home by reason 
of his official business. It is characteristic of this conference that there are 
always men and women ready and prepared to step in in any emergency. 
The duty of presiding over the sessions of this committee fell upon the 
vice chairman, a man who for thirty-four years has been one of the man- 
agers and for fourteen years president of the Board of the Catholic Pro- 
tectory of New York, an institution which has two thousand or more hoys 
and young men and about five hundred girls and young women under its 
care. I take great pleasure in presenting to you tonight Mr. George B. 
Robinson, who for fifteen years has been a fellow worker with me in the 
City of New York. 

Mr. Robinson here assumed the Chair. 

The Chairman: for the reasons stated by the President there will be 
no report of this committee on this occasion. Fortunately we have a good 
program, and good speakers who will convey to you timely information. 
We regret that Governor West, of Oregon, was not able to be present and 
read the paper for which he is down on the program. He has sent a sub- 
stitute in Mrs. Trumbull, and I am sure she has the information which 
Governor West would give you were he here. I take great pleasure in 
introducing Mrs. Millie Trumbull, of Oregon. 


Mrs. Trumbull read a paper entitled “The Honor System of Prison 
Labor.” (Page 116.) 

The Chairman: While we regret that Governor West was not able to 
come to the conference, yet we are certainly grateful to him that he has 
sent Mrs. Trumbull as his representative to present such an interesting 
paper on the affairs in Oregon. The next speaker is a gentleman who has 
been connected for many years with this conference and who has often 
taken part in its discussions and presented papers. He has had a wonder- 
ful experience in the conduct of reformatories and prisons, but is now Com- 


ee 
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missioner of Charities of New Jersey. I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting Mr. Joseph P. Byers, of Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Byers read a paper entitled “The Prison of the Twentieth 
Century.” (Page 129.) 

The Chairman: The next paper is on adult probation and parole in 
New York City. It will be presented by a gentleman who has been a 
member of the Probation Commission of the state of New York for a 
number of years, and who is now a member of the Prison Commission. I 
have great pleasure in introducing to you the Honorable Frank EB. Wade, 
of Buffalo. 

Mr. Wade read a paper entitled “Adult Probation and Parole in New 
York State.” (Page 120.) 

The Chairman: The papers which you have heard constitute the pro- 
gram of the committee as originally planned. But it was considered wise 
to have a representative of the Jail Reform Society of Seattle speak for 
that society—Mr. Charles M. Baxter will now do so. 

Mr. Baxter read a paper entitled “Jail Reform in the State of Wash- 
ington.” 

The Chairman:—Mr. John J. Sonsteby of Chicago, will open the dis- 
cussion. (Page 136.) 


After sundry announcements by the secretary the meeting adjourned. 


Friday Evening, July 11th. 


This meeting was held in the auditorium of Plymouth Church. The 
invocation was made by Rev. W. A. Major, D. D., after the Com- 
mittee on Orgauization made its report through its chairman, Mr. John A. 
Kingsbury, (Page 415). On motion made and seconded the report was un- 
animously adopted. 

Mr. John A. Kingsbury: We would say in connection with the Com- 
mittee on the Family and the Community that we recommend that at least 
one section of this committee’s program be devoted to the relation of com- 
mercial organizations to social welfare. Regarding the Committee on 
Neighborhood Development—the demand upon this committee during the 
last day or two when its sessions created more and more interest, became so 
great that although we had completed our report, at the earnest solicita- 
tion and the strong recommendation of the incoming President of the 
Conference, the chairman having been vested with power by the com- 
mittee, this committee was added. For obvious reasons it is not complete, 
huc the chairman has power to complete it by adding representatives from 
the Southern states. 

The President: Before I turn the meeting over to the chairman of 
the evening I will ask for a personal privilege and say a word about one 
of the best known and most faithful members of the conference. Some 
of us were shocked when we arrived here and heard of the serious illness 
of one whom we all expected to meet here; one who has for many years 
been a faithful and efficient worker in this conference—Mr. Frederic Almy 
of Buffalo, head of the Charity Organization Society of that city. I would 
like to ask if some of his fellow members would move that the secretary 
be directed to send a telegram to Mr. Almy expressing to him our sympathy 
in his affliction. 

Mr. Kingsbury moved that the conference secretary be authorized 
and directed to send a telegram to Mr. Almy expressing our sympathy 
with him in his illness. 

Seconded by Dr. Graham Taylor and unanimously carried. The tele- 
gram was sent by the secretary. 

The President: The meeting this evening is of the new section— 
The Church and Social Work. The chairman who will preside at this meet- 
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ing is Mr. J. M. Glenn, who requires no introduction to this conference, 
nor to any member of it. 

Mr. Glenn here assumed the chair and said: In reading my report I 
want it understood that whatever I may say is in no sense a criticism of 
the Church. We are here to point out ways to those who are seeking light. 
What we say may sometimes sound like criticism, but that is not the in- 
tention. Personally I feel very optimistic about the Church and social 
work. One of the evidences of progress in this line is the large number 
of ministers who have attended the sessions of this conference. In fact 
I have never known anything like it before. 

Mr. Glenn read the Report of the Committee on the Church and Social 
Work. (Page 138.) 

Mr. Alexander Johnson gave an address entitled “The Church’s Social 
Work from a Layman’s Point of View.” (Page 146.) 

Mr. J. W. Magruder spoke upon “The Church and the Community.” 
(Page 161.) 

The Chairman: I don’t think I ever heard better or more practical 
answers to the question that is so often asked by ministers—what ought 
the Church to do of social service? 

Rev. Henry A. Atkinson spoke on the Church and social work. 
(Page 154.) 

Rev. John A. Ryan gave an address upon the Church and social work. 
(Page 156.) 

The Chairman: I wish to express my very deep appreciation first to 
the speakers who have made this such an interesting meeting, and to the 
audience for their inspiring attention. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Saturday Evening, July 12th. 


The closing meeting of the conference was held in the auditorium of 
Plymouth Church. Rev. Dr. Strong made the invocation. The President, 
in introducing the chairman of the evening, said> 

The President: The discussion this evening concerns that most funda- 
mental of all our problems—the standards of living and wages. The 
chairman of this committee has contributed much to clear the subject of its 
complexities. He is Father Ryan of St. Paul, priest, author, economist. 

Father Ryan assumed the chair and said: I regret that I cannot say 
of this report of the Committee on Standards of Living and Labor what 
Mr. Cross said of the report which he read, namely that a great ma- 
jority of the members of the committee had seen the report and approved 
it. As far as I know none of the members of this committee have seen 
my report and if it presents their views in any degree it is only in so far 
as it may contain suggestions, or reflections of some suggestions which 
they made to me when I asked for their expression of opinion before 
writing the report. 

Father Ryan here read his Report as Chairman of the Committee on 
Standards of Living and Labor. (Page 222.) 

The Chairman: Something less than four years ago the National 
Consumers’ League resolved to take as its one particular line of work for 
ten years the agitation for the establishment of a minimum wage by 
legislation. I don’t think that the very efficient secretary of that organiza- 
tion, who had more than any other person to do with the practical or- 
ganization of the movement for a minimum wage, dreamed for a moment 
then that within four years she would be called upon to discuss—not 
how may we get the minimum wage established, by law, some way or 
some day, but the present status of minimum wage legislation. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, of New York. 
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Mrs. Kelley addressed the conference upon “The Present Status of 
Minimum Wage Legislation.” (Page 229.) 

The Chairman: The burden of most of the objections urged last year 
to minimum wage legislation had reference to what was going to happen 
to the poor working people themselves as the result of laws of this kind. 
The next speaker will discuss that subject:—‘“The Problem of the Person 
Who Is Unable to Harn the Minimum Wage.” I have great pleasure in 
introducing Professor Arthur E. Wood, of Reed College, Portland. 

Professor Wood read a paper entitled “The Problem of the Worker 
who is unable to earn the Minimum Wage.” (Page 234.) 

The Chairman: Dr. A. J. McKelway, of Atlanta, Georgia, will now 
address you on the minimum wage and child labor. 

Dr. McKelway spoke upon “The Minimum Wage and Child Labor.” 
(Page 246.) 

President Tucker here resumed the chair. 

The President: We have come to the closing exercises. The Secre- 
tary will read an announcement. 

Mr. Alexander Johnson: I have a report from the Executive Committee 
with regard to the change of the rules of procedure. They can only be 
changed by the action of the Conference, and there must be a report by 
the Executive Committee on the change proposed. This is the report: 


“The Executive Committee respectfully suggests the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the following addition be made to the rules of procedure: 
“The term of office of the incoming officers for each year shall commence 
thirty days after the close of the previous conference.” 


For the Executive Committee. 
Alexander Johnson, Secretary. 


I respectfully offer this resolution and ask for immediate action 
upon it. 


The adoption of said resolution was moved, seconded and carried. 


The President: The Committee on Resolutions is ready to report,—J. 
W. Magruder, chairman. 


Mr. Magruder read the Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


» Committee on Repetetiene of the National Conference of Chari- 

and Correction begs leave to submit for adoption the following ex- 

pressions | of our appreciation to the citizens of Seattle and of the Pacific 

orthwest: 
dom, if ever, has the National Conference enjoyed such universal 
hospitality” or ~~" ample Berations for its every convenience and com- 
the midst a ™ deliberations and work. 

to e West Coast in response to what we were given to 

py g BY be a felt need on the part of these, our fellow citizens, 

for t such help as the National Conference could bring preparatory to 

the eupenting tide of immigration = of social revolution incident to the 

openi of the Panama Canal; and in this respect we hope that our com- 
ing not have been in vain. 

m the moment of our arrival, until this closing hour, we have had 

the feeling th that instead of being among the people as those who would 


serve, ests of friends and cnighbers, all seeking to minister 
rather than te to se ministered unto. ° 


civic, commercial a uel 0 izations whose formal invitations to the 
Conference he there submitt were one whit e rated. In fact, to 
those of us who had never been west of the Rockies. e half had not been 


told. —_ a wealth of ™ enterprise and achievement flowed about us, 
such indescribable beauty on salt water and inland lake, along streets 
and boulevards and through parks stretching away to the snow-capped 
ranges of the Cascades and the Olympics, with the eeeone over- 
towering Rainier in the distance, that our strength and pu ose has 
been taxed to the limit to keep us within four walls and he work 


ee pe 
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which had been committed to us to do. No wonder that one of our leaders 
ata great evening meeting expressed surprise that so many people could 
be induced to assemble within doors, even for the discussion of questions 
vital to the common welfare. Nor are we surprised to hear it rumored 
that some of our delegates are about to return to their homes only to 
pack up their earthly possessions and take the first train back to Seattle. 

Our first impulse was to thank by name each and all of the individuals 
and or izations, “56 varieties,” enumerated by President = he ge A Strong 
of the Central Council of Social Agencies, as having contribu generous- 
ly to the entertainment of the Conference. He assures us, however, that 
even that = list was not exhaustive; and we are advised by the 
General Secre of the Conference that to mention everybody who has 
had a hand in the hospitalities of the week would mean the publication of 
the city directory. In other words, our very entertainment as a Confer- 
ence has come from the people as a whole, and is quite in keeping with 
that Sentai which is an essential characteristic of the modern social 
movemen 


We have missed those members of the Conference who, because of 


This, together with the unprecedented outpouri of people at the 
general sessions and at the section meetings, is the st evidence of a 
social awakening on this West Coast, which promises in addition to ma- 
terial ny erity, an economical and social, a moral and spiritual well- 
being for the millions of people soon to come. 

Too much can scarcely be said in grateful acknowledgment of the 
services of the press. Never has so much of space been given by the 
pay a to the processiage of the Conference; nor have the reports 
ever nm more intelligently and forcefully handled. If the example as set 
by the Seattle press is followed, it means that the rank and file of the 
Pp le will come the more speedily into the knowledge of these things 
which so nearly concern their social, and even spiritual salvation. 

Those of our members who have ever had the responsibility of enter- 
fmm the Conference in other cities, know how there are always some 
speci tasks which fall upon willing souls; and we suspect we shall 
not be amiss if we mention particularly the important part taken by the 
nara club and the Chamber of Commerce in the fore-Conference prepara- 

ons. 

We are in full accord, too, with the spqsocintion as expressed by the 
General poeratary. of the services of Miss Virginia McMechen, Chairman 
of the Membership Committee; of Miss M. I. Beals, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Registration; and of Mrs. Fred W. Bert, Jr., Chairman of 
the Committee on Excursions and Receptions. 

The automobile tour of the boulevards and parks and the excursion 
around Lake Washington; the series of receptions, noon-day luncheons and 
other gatherings were not only a pleasure and profit, but abounded in 
new and ofttimes novel experiences. 

Nothing that could contribute to our happiness or to the success of 
the Conference has been omitted. To all of the officers and local com- 
mittees, to the friends who beautified our places of assembly with flowers 
and enriched our general sessions and the Sunday afternoon conference 
with music and get to e clubs, the commercial organizations, the 
churches and many other organizations, to His Honor, the Mayor, as the 
representative of the city; to His Excellency, the Governor, as the rep- 
resentative of the Commonwealth; to one and all, we offer our heartfelt 
thanks. And we trust that in the succeeding years, the several cities 
which we, as ee ge represent, may be able in turn to roximate, 


a 

if we do not equ the hospitality of Seattle and the Pacifie’ Northwest 
when their delegates come as representatives to the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction to our own cities. 


J. W. MAGRUDER, Chairman, 
OTTO W. DAVIS, 
MISS JESSICA PEIXOTTO, 


Committee on Resolutions. 
On motion duly seconded the report was adopted. 


Mr. Magruder: Here is another memorandum or resolution which 
speaks for itself. 


Mr. Magruder then read the following supplementary report of the 
Committee on Resolutions: 
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This fortieth session of the National Conference of Chasttins and Cor- 
rection in session at Seattle, Speeeren. | = an event in its history as an 
or; n, rs) s a cause 

anization, at once a source of regret and of re FR aenente 
— for nine ¥,—- Genesal Secretary of the Conference, resign = his 


ion De 

: a ie his — f offi the Conf 

ng ° = ce, erence grown and expanded 
to such proportions that to many of us, if not, indeed, to the t ma- 
ority. e National Conference has come almost mean Siexander 
ohnson. 

Personally congenial and delightfully companionable, always youth- 
ful as any of us in spirit and enthusiasm and ~~ 4 for work, “thrice 
welcome anywhere an querywhare as an expert r and as a teacher 
and lecturer on social questions, we could easily — ——— person- 
ally bereft but for the fact that we are losing him only to gain him. 


His lo years of study and varied experience as a meral secre- 
tary in charity o eae age as Seo of the Indiana State 
School for the Feeble-Minded, secretary me Re RN 


connection with Bn great work of the school at Vinelend. Pit is aimeul, 


ship. It means not only a new ens of the people to the facts 
of feeble-mindedness, to the methods o Byer | for the victims, to the 
cause of the evil and the possible peavention of it, not rm of a fresh impetus 


to the LH ga movement and to kindred movements; but it means no less 
important contributions to our whole educational ideal and method. 

Mr. Johnson's retirement from office at this closing session of the 
National Conference is not a bg but a commencement. We con- 
gratulate him on the new opening wherein to turn to full account his long 
years of rience and ripened eee and earry to a culmination the 
work of a lifetime as a crowning achievement. We bid him god-speed and 
assure him the cordial welcome whenever he comes to our cities and our 


J. W. MAGRUDER, Chairman 
OTTO W. DAVIS, 
MISS JESSICA PEIXOTTO, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


The President: Action on this report of the committee will be by 
rising vote. Will some one move its adoption? 

Dr. McKelway moved the adoption of this supplementary report and 
Dr. Graham Taylor seconded it; whereupon the motion to adopt said 
report was unanimously carried by a rising vote. 

The President: The vote is unanimous. It is the privilege of the re- 
tiring president to say a few words at this juncture. I will exercise 
that privilege, although nearly everything I intended to say has been 
borrowed by the Committee on Resolutions. The representative of one 
of the daily local papers asked me this morning if I would characterize this 
conference. I answered that it seemed to me that the Seattle Conference 
would go down into history as the perfect conference and he asked me 
why. I said, first, because all the arrangements by the local committee 
for the housing and conduct of the business of the conference were per- 
fect. Second, because the participation of the people of the Pacific Coast 
in the program was splendid. Go over the list of speakers and those who 
discussed the papers, and I think you will be surprised at the splendid 
representation that the PacificCoast has given. Third, becauseof these won- 
derful audiences from the opening session till the close and of their en- 
thusiastic interest. I wonder if you realize that the attendances at these 
meetings has figured up to between twenty-five and thirty thousand. Lastly, 
because of the splendid publicity, the educational publicity that has been given 
by your papers. Too often the proceedings of the conference have been re- 
ported in a sensational manner. Too often isolated statements of over-em- 
phatic members have been the keynote of the spread-heads. When you think 
that one paper of this city has day after day given eighteen to twenty 
columns of space I think you will realize that the publicity has been truly 
of an education&l character. And now I come to my last official act and 
that is to turn over the insignia of authority, the official gavel of the 
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conference, to my successor. No worthier choice could have been made. 
For years Professor Graham Taylor has been a national figure as teacher, 
lecturer, preacher, writer, publicist. In the truest sense he has 
taken active part in the vital movements of the nation. The Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction under his guidance will 
move on to further heights in its constructive program for the realization 
of social justice. Professor Taylor, I hand over the gavel of the confer- 
ence to you. 

In accepting the gavel from the retiring President, the incoming 
President said: 

President Taylor: I shall speak with becoming diffidence because 
the Executive Committee have just passed a regulation to the effect that 
the incoming officers were really not to do anything for thirty days. So 
I shall address you, sir, as Mr. President. 

The coming and going of men seems to be more incidental and ir- 
relevant nowadays than it used to be. One can’t help beirg in a rem- 
iniscent frame of mind at such an adjournment. Those of you who have 
shared with me the many years of attendance upon this conference will ap- 
preciate what I say when I call the roll of Mr. Letchworth, of New York, 
of Robert Treat Paine, of Massachusetts; of Roeliff Brinkerhoff, of Ohio; 
of Josephine Shaw Lowell, of New York. They seem almost colonial in 
their stateliness, and, somehow, separated more or less from the rank 
and file. They were real leaders, and with them a generation really 
passed away, but not the work of that generation. For they laid deep 
and strong fourdations upon which superstructures have ever since been 
rising. They were succeeded—those prophets of a remedial dispensation, 
by the group of those who emphasize prevention and re-construction. 
They belong partly to the past and partly to the present. I don’t think 
that any of these comparisons are invidious in the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction; for when we compare one group with another, 
this other group seems to have absorbed the wisdom from the one that pre- 
ceded it, and will pass on what they have thus attained. I think that Robert 
DeForest really impersonates this second group of those who emphasize 
prevention and re-construction, especially by legislation. Who will ever 
forget his address on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society in that great Carnegie Hall meeting, when 
he said that while twenty-five years before, poverty had been considered 
by everybody almost as a fixed status in which some people found them- 
selves, in which others expected always to be, now we have learned that 
poverty is an eradicable disease. He said further that the eradication of 
poverty must be by legislation and reform; and that but for the new tene- 
ment house laws of New York (for which he was more responsible than 
any one else) a million of our fellow citizens would be living in rooms 
whose only light and air came through other apartments. I know of no 
more impressive memorial to any living man than the tenement house 
reform of New York City is to Robert De Forest. 

Now we have come to another group of the rank and file who have arisen 
almost silently. Their voices have not been heard in the streets. This 
formative group, the younger men and women, believe in a constructive 
procedure that will make the world over. We remember when their voices 
sounded very lonely; when it was regarded as an intrusion to emphasize 
industrial matters in this conference. But our lines have fallen in better 
directions. It seems as though this conference somewhat marked the 
transition, the gathering up from the past, all that was best in that 
earliest period; gathering up still further from the preventive and recon- 
structive measures of this middle period of our development, and turning 
now to the constructive, formative ideals which we are trying to realize. 

I am not sure that it was an unfortunate thing that this conference 
was held so far away from where those whom we have been accustomed to 
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follow so implicitly have lived. There have been fewer recognized leaders 
in this conference at this session than any I can remember. But I have 
never seen:a finer evidence of the leadership of the rank and file of young 
men and women in whose hands and with whose hearts this conference 
can safely be left. It is going to be more and more a leaderless movement 
as the level rises, and as the ground swells and tidal movements of Ameri- 
can life shall manifest themselves. Here we have a real democracy. 

It becomes those who are putting on the armor to say less than those 
who are putting it off; but I do wish to express my great appreciation and 
gratitude to President Tucker for having done one thing to which no 
allusion has been made. I think under his leadership the business basis 
of this conference has been re-constructed. Silently, quietly and without 
announcement it has been put upon a more solvent and self-respecting 
basis than we have ever had. I am sure the new administration will be 
relieved of much of the worry and incertitude that others have experienced, 
because by this Executive Committee and under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Tucker a budget has been framed which will be strictly followed by 
the newly elected officers. 

In the direction of further progress there are two great lines of policy 
to be pursued. We have a past of which we can be proud. One line is to 
conserve that past and the other is with broad comprehensiveness to gather 
in more and more of those who should meet with us and exchange values. 
Correlation of the lines of progress in different sections of the coun- 
try, and of the various views of public and private agencies, of religious 
and secular organizations is one of the great functions of this Conference. 
This is a great ecumenical council where all interests can come. All can 
add their force and make contribution to the trend of human progress. 

One thing this new administration will miss will be the genial pres- 
ence, varied ability, and everlasting good humor and friendship, and the 
rare efficiency of Alexander Johnson. But we don’t mean to give him up. 
He is going to belong to the whole country more than he has ever be- 
fore, and to all the sections of this conference. There is not a section in 
any one of these conferences to which he cannot add something intelli- 
gently, and with rare interest. His public service covers now almost 
an entire generation—and yet he is.as young as the rest of us. We wel- 
come tonight his successor, university-trained and yet not academical, 
with academic standards and yet of practical experience won in the service 
of his own state which graduated him from its university and placed him 
in the position of Secretary of its State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
That board he has taken out of politics and. he has made a social or 
charitable survey of the great State of Missouri. He has, with others, also 
greatly enlarged the State Conference, enabled it to cover the state and 
so to increase greatly its efficiency. And by maintaining a popular prop- 
aganda of an educational sort he has unconsciously prepared himself for 
this position. Far from a mere clerical position is this secretaryship. It 
is advisory. It is a position of leadership to which we welcome a man 
thoroughly worthy of it. 

Mr. Tucker, the new administration thanks you most heartily for 
the kind of submarine work you have been doing during the past year. 
It is a work we could not have done so well as you. And Mr. Johnson, 
we are not going to let go of you. You have to help us out. We are 
green-horns compared to you, and immigrants just arrived from abroad; 
and you are an aboriginee while Mr. Cross is our latest raw recruit. 

Friends—old and new—TI extend to you the right hand of good fellow- 
ship. And Mr. Cross—present yourself. 

Mr. W. T. Cross: Mr. President, Mr. Ex-President, Mr. Secretary, I 
feel I owe allegience to the old crowd as well as to the new. From the 
fact that most of the speakers down in front here have had a chance at 
this audience I suspect I am almost the tail of the kite and I will try 
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not to make the end very long. The President seems to be very proud 
of his position; but I am certain he is not half so proud and happy over 
the new duties he has assumed as I am of the honor which you have 
conferred upon me. I hope you will not take too seriously what the 
President said about me and the State of Missouri, although I consider it 
the highest compliment I can pay in return for your confidence to give up 
the work with which I have grown up in my state, that of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. I suspect it is too early for me to 
speak of future conferences; yet I wish to say I am not unaware of the 
large problems, as well as the very glowing prospects, that are before 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 

I wish I had time to say all I would like to, of appreciation of the 
man whom I am following in the general secretaryship, appreciation not 
alone of his wonderful executive ability in guiding this conference, but 
of the personal value I have got from my acquaintance with him, dating 
from the first State Conference of Charities I attended in my own state. 

I want to bespeak the best support possible from the men and women 
who come from year to year to this conference. I don’t know how I can find 
a figure with which to end this rambling speech of mine; certainly I cannot 
find such a fine one as Mrs. Glenn did about the great mountain. The 
only one I can think of is an anti-climax, but that may be befitting the 
occasion. When we came down from the northern mountains, in spite of 
the delights of Seattle, coming down from such heights we felt a little 
stupid. I have no doubt to Seattle people we looked stupid, and some of 
us have not yet recovered from our stupidity. You must expect a similar 
let-down passing from Mr. Alexander Johnson to your humble servant, and 
get accustomed to a correspondingly lower atmosphere. The National 
Conference of Charities and Correction has made the greatest progress 
under his guidance. I thank the conference for what it has done for me, 
and will do my best to meet the obligations of my office. 

After insistent calls for “Johnson, Johnson,” Mr. Johnson responded: 
I am glad of the opportunity to thank you for your very great kindness 
to me, and to assure you that I shall keep on loving you just as much as 
ever, for many years to come. I hope we shall have many pleasant times 
together and keep on warming each other’s hearts, and always going away 
from eac’ other strengthened and refreshed for more and better work. 


President Taylor: I do the only thing that is now left to do—adjourn. 
Final Adjournment. 


MINUTES OF SECTION MEETINGS 


The various committees held section meetings at which papers were 
read, many of which were so timely and valuable that they are printed 
along with the papers and discussions of the general sessions. 


COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN 
Henry W. Thurston, Acting Chairman. 


This committee conducted three section meetings and participated in 
a joint meeting with the National Probation Association. The meetings 
were as follows: 

Monday, July 7: Papers by Dr. W. H. Slingerland, of New York City 
on “The Need of Child Welfare Work in Rural Communities,” and by Wil- 
liam T. Cross, of Missouri, on “Unity in Child Helping Service,” followed 
by a general discussion. 

Wednesday, July 9: Western Coast Meeting. Papers by W. Almont 
Gates of San Francisco, “What California is doing for Children,” Hon. 
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Everett Smith, of Seattle, “The Work of the Juvenile Court;” address by 
Hon. J. Stanley Webster, of Spokane, and paper by Dr. Anna Louise 
Strong, of Seattle, on “The Child Welfare Exhibit as a Means of Child 
Helping.” A general discussion followed. 

Thursday, July 10: An address on “New Jersey’s Program for Feeble- 
minded Children,” by Alexander Johnson and paper by Lewis Meriam, of 
Washington, D. C., on “The Aims and Objects of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau.” Discussion followed led by H. P. Richardson, of Philadelphia, and 


continued by Mrs. Florence Kelley, W. Almont Gates, L. J. Covington and 
Mrs. E. R. Gilbert. 


COMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION AND ASSIMILATION OF 
IMMIGRANTS 


Graham Taylor, Chairman. 


This committee conducted three section meetings. 

Monday, July 7: Roundtable on co-operation between federal and 
state officials and voluntary agencies in the reception and distribution of 
immigrants. The discussion was led by Swan Sampson, of Tacoma, and 
Professor Joseph K. Hart, of Seattle. 

Thursday, July 8: Roundtable discussion on the assimilation of im- 
migrants, industrially, socially and educationally, through organized and 
personal effort. Discussion led by Graham Taylor and continued by Dr. 
Jessica Peixotto, Charles Perry Taylor, John A. Goodell, Orin Cc. Baker 
and others. 

Thursday, July 10: An open discussion was held at which many peo- 
ple spoke on the subject of “The Restriction of Oriental Immigration.” 
There were no pre-arranged speakers. The meeting had not been an- 
nounced on the program but was called in answer to an urgent request. 
Mr. Chas. W. Blanpied showed stereopticon views of bad housing con- 
ditions among immigrants. 


COMMITTEE ON FAMILIES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 


John A. Kingsbury, Chairman. 

The committee conducted three section meetings. 

Monday, July 7: An address on “Case Work Disciplines and Ideals,” by 
Mrs. John M. Glenn, of New York. The discussion was led by Charles 
Cc. Stillman, of St. Paul, and continued by James F. Jackson, Miss Mary 
L. Birtwell, Miss Nettie A. Sawyer, J. J. O’Connor, Miss Alice Alling and 
others. 

Thursday, July 10: An address on “The American Family and Its 
Problems,” by John R. Howard, Jr., of Boston. Discussion led by W. 
Frank Persons, of New York, and continued by Miss Clanahan, of Des 
Moines, Miss Florence W. Hutsinpillar, John M. Glenn, Professor Arthur 
O. Lovejoy and others. 

Friday, July 11: An address by Miss Margaret Byington, of New York, 
on “Leadership,” and a paper on “Training” by Miss Harriet E. Anderson, 
of Louisville. The discussion was led by F. H. McLean, followed by Miss 


Adalina Buffington, Miss Ruth Arnold, Miss Virginia McMechen and 
others. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATION OF COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS TO 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Roger N. Baldwin, Chairman 


This committee held one section meeting, Francis H. McLean presiding. 
Wednesday, July 9: Papers read by Henry W. Stewart, of Chicago, on 
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“Charities Endorsement in Retrospect and Prospect;” by L. A. Halbert, on 
“Developing Standards,” and by E. M. Williams on “The Essentials of the 
Cleveland Experiment.” A general discussion followed, the speakers being 
J. W. Magruder, J. M. Hanson, Mr. Brant, of Seattle, Thos. J. Riley, W. 
Frank Persons and others. 


COMMITTEE ON PROBATION, PRISONS AND PAROLE 


George B. Robinson, Acting Chairman. 
This committee held one section meeting. 


Wednesday, July 9: Roundtable meeting on probation of adults and 
juveniles. Discussion participated in by Judge George S. Adams, Frank BE. 
Wade, W. M. V. Winans, Calvin C. Derrick, Mrs. Gordon Grant, Mr. Roe, 
of Utah, Miss Esther A. Johnson, Miss Maude E. Miner, F. Emory Lyon, 
Judge A. W. Frater, Judge Gatens, of Spokane, Mrs. Abbie B. Danforth, 
Mr. Sievers, of Nevada, Mr. King, of Washington, Mrs. Florence Kelley 
and others. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 


William T. Cross, Chairman. 
This committee held two section meetings. 


Thursday, July 10: Sub-section of committee report on “The De- 
velopment of Municipal Charities and Corrections in the United States” 
given by Stanley H. Howe, of Philadelphia. Discussion led by E. M. Wil- 
liams, of Cleveland, who described the Department of Welfare of that 
city under its new charter. 


Friday, July 11: Paper, “Public Welfare Boards and Good City Gov- 
ernment,” by L. A. Halbert, of Kansas City, followed by discussion ac- 
cording to pre-arranged list of questions, led by Mayors George F. Cotterill, 
of Seattle, and W. J. Hindley, of Spokane. The following participated in 
discussion: L. J. Covington, W. A. Gates, E. M. Williams, Mr. Baxter, of 
Seattle, J. O. White, Miss Weed, of Berkeley, Aldermen Wardall and 
Griffiths of Seattle, Richard Hayter, Le Roy A. Halbert. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF LIVING AND LABOR 


Rev. John A. Ryan, Chairman 
This committee held three section meetings. 


Thursday, July 10: Address by Professor Anton de Haas, of Leland 
Stanford University on “Unemployment Insurance” and by Professor 
Theresa S. McMahon on “Labor Exchanges and Labor Colonies.” Discus- 
sion by Stuart Rice, Professor F. C. Young, A. H. Grout and others. 


Friday, July 11: Roundtable on “Practical Operation of a Minimum 
Wage Law,” led by Mrs. Florence Kelley and continued by E. V. O’Hara, 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, Mrs. Frances King Hadlee, J. W. Magruder, Rev. 
McGill, Miss Parlier, Rev. J. D. Bird, Mr. Winans, of Spokane, Miss 
Mitchell, Miss Johnson, of Wisconsin, Mrs. Edson, of Los Angeles, Mr. 
Bener, of Washington, and others. 


Saturday, July 12: Addresses by Professor Jas H. Gilbert, of the 
University of Oregon, on “Workmen’s Compensation vs. Insurance for Ac- 
cidents,” by Professor Walter G. Beach of the University of Washington, 
on “Indemnity for Trade Diseases,” and by Frederick L. Hoffman on 
“Workmen’s Compensation for Industrial Diseases.” The discussion was 
led by Hamilton Higday, Henry Newburgh and Dr. E. Kelley. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK 


John M. Glenn, Chairman 

This committee held two section meetings. 

Friday, July 11: Roundtable discussion on the church as a social 
factor. The following speakers took part: Graham Taylor, A. J. Mc- 
Kelway, Shelby M. Harrison, J. W. Magruder, Henry W. Thurston, Judge 
Wood, of Seattle, Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, Mayor W. J. Hindley, Mrs. Emma 
Ross Gilman, W. Withington, Mr. Davis, of Spokane, and many others. 

Saturday, July 12: A roundtable on the respective functions of the 
minister and the layman in the social work of the church. Among those 
taking part were A. BE. Kepford, James F. Jackson, Rev. Oscar H. McGill, 
Rev. A. J. Steelman, Rev. William Gulick, Rev. J. D. Bird, Rev. Richard 
Mansfield White, Rev. Sydney Strong, Rev. K. C. Mason, Jacob Maule, 
Mrs. Bremner, of New York, Mrs. Sears, of Seattle, Rev. E. G. Masters, 
Dr. Mary A. Martin, Mrs. C. E. Bogardus, Henry W. Thurston and others. 


JOINT SECTION MEETING 


THE COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN WITH THE NATIONAL PROBA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Henry W. Thurston, Presiding. 


Tuesday, July 8: Papers by Dr. Lilburn Merrill, of Seattle, on 
“Diagnostic Methods as an Aid in Juvenile Court Administration,” and by 
Dr. John Adams Colliver, of Los Angeles, on “The Psychological and Social 
Study of Children.” Discussion participated in by Dr. Mary O’Brien Porter, 
W. A. Gates, H. P. Richardson and others. 


Besides the announced meetings there were three or four informal 
gatherings to discuss “Women’s Work in Charity and Correction,” “Mothers’ 
Pensions,” and other topics. These were hastily called in some cases, 
but they were all well attended and full of live discussions. 


Rules of Procedure for the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. 


(As Amended July 11, 1913.) 


Preamble. 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction exists to dis- 
cuss the problems of charities and correction, to disseminate informa- 
tion and promote reforms. It does not formulate platforms. 


Membership. 


All persons who are interested in charities and correction may be- 
come members by registering their names and paying the annual fee. 

Honorary members may be elected on recommendation of the DPx- 
ecutive Committee. 

The annual membership fee shall be $2.50 and the sustaining mem- 
bership fee shall be $10.00 annually. These membership fees shall en- 
title each member to a copy of the Proceedings and other publications 
of the Conference. Sustaining members shall be entitled to a second 
copy of the Proceedings, on request. 

State Boards of Charities and other societies and institutions sub- 
scribing for the Proceedings in quantities shall be entitled to enroll their 
officers and members as members of this Conference at the rate of one 
member for each $2.50 paid. 


Officers. 
The officers of the Conference shall be a President, first, second 
and third Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, six or more assistant Sec- 


retaries, a Treasurer, and a Corresponding Secretary from each state and 
territory. These officers shall be elected annually by the Conference. 


Committees. 


The standing committees shall be an Executive Committee and a q 
committee on each subject which it is proposed to discuss at the ensuing 
Conference. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, first Vice- 
President, the Treasurer and all ex-Presidents, ex-officio, and ten 
members who shall be elected as follows: Five each year for 
a term of two years. Provided, that at the election following the adop- 
tion of this amendment, five members shall be elected for one year and 
five for two years. 

The President, at least three months before the opening of the Con- 
ference, shall appoint a committee of thirteen on Organization of the 
next Conference, and shall fill vacancies which occur in its membership. 
The duties of this committee shall be to select the subjects to be con- 
sidered by the next Conference, to decide upon the titles of the com- 
mittees which shall be asked to present them, and to nominate the 
chairmen, vice-chairmen and some members of the committees. 

The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall ap- 
point a committee of nine on nomination. This committee shall nominate 
the following officers, viz: The President, the Vice-Presidents, the 
BHlective Members of the Executive Committee and the Secretaries. 

The President shall also appoint a committee of three on resolu- 
tions; to which all resolutions shall be referred without debate. 

At each annual session of the Conference, on the first day after the 
organization, the President shall appoint a committee to be known as 
the Committee on Time and Place of the next meeting. The Committee 
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on Time and Place shall meet on the afternoon or evening of the same 
day for the purpose of receiving invitations from states or cities, and 
shall give a reasonable time for the presentation of invitations by all 
cities or states desiring to present such invitations. The committee shall 
report to the Conference not later than 12 o’clock, noon, of the day fol- 
lowing their appointment. The action on report of the committee shall 
be by a rising vote, provided that the city receiving the highest vote 
shall be selected; and provided, further, that the place of meeting 
selected may be changed by the Executive Committee, if satisfactory 
local arrangements cannot be made. 


Duties of Officers. 


The President shall be chairman, ex-officio, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and shall have the supervision of the work of the several com- 
mittees in preparing for the meeting of the Conference. He shall have 
authority to accept resignations and to fill vacancies in the list of of- 
ficers and chairmen of committees, and to fill vacancies in and add to 
the numbers of any committee except the Executive Committee. In case 
of the absence or inability of the President to serve he shall be suc- 
ceeded by the first Vice-President, and he in like manner by the second 
or third Vice-President in the order named. 

The General Secretary shall be ex-officio Secretary of the Executive 
Committee, and Chairman of the Committee on Reports from States. 
He shall conduct the correspondence of the Conference with officers, 
committees and others under the direction of the President. He shall 
have charge of the distribution of all announcements and programs, and 
shall direct the work of the secretaries and be responsible for the cor- 
rectness of the roll of members. He shall be the custodian of the unsold 
copies of the reports of the Proceedings, receive all orders for the same, 
and direct their distribution. 

He shall receive all membership fees and proceeds of sales of the 
reports of the Proceedings, and pay the same promptly to the Treasurer. 
He shall receive compensation for his services and an allowance for 
clerk hire and other expenses, the amount and time of payment of which 
shall be fixed by the Executive Committee from time to time. 

The President and Secretary elected at any Conference shall assume 
the duties of their respective positions thirty (30) days after the close 
of the Conference at which they were elected. 

The Treasurer shall receive and disburse all moneys of the Con- 
ference, all disbursements to be made only upon order of the General 
Secretary, approved by the President or by some member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, to be named by the President. 

The Official Reporter shall report the Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence, under the direction of the General Secretary. 

The Retiring President of the Conference and the General Secre- 
tary shall constitute a Publication Committee, and shall have charge 
of the editing and publishing of the 

The Corresponding Secretaries shall be responsible for the annual 
reports from their several states. It shall be their duty to secure the 
attendance of representatives from public and private institutions and 


societies. 
The Duties of Committees. 


The Executive Committee shall be the President’s Advisory Board, 
and shall hold the powers of the Conference in the interim between the 
meetings. The Executive Committee may appoint sub-committees 
to attend to matters of detail. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be called by the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, and five members shall constitute a quorum, 
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provided, that, when the Conference is not in session three members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

The Local Committee shall make all necessary local arrangements 
for the meeting, and provide suitable meeting places, satisfactory to the 
President and the General Secretary. They shall provide funds for the 
expenses of the Conference in such amount as the Executive Committee 
may determine. 

The President, in consultation with the Chairman of each standing 
Committee, shall arrange the program for the sessions and section 
meetings, and shall so arrange it as to give opportunity for free dis- 
cussion; provided that the program, before final adoption, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee for its approval. 

No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through the 
proper committee, and no paper shall be read in the absence of the 
writer except by unanimous consent. 

In cases when there is a cognate national organization which meets 
at or about the time of the National Conference, the chairman of the 
appropriate committee shall endeavor to co-operate with the President 
of the said national organization and as far as possible shall endeavor 
to correlate the programs of the said society and of the Conference. 


Section Meetings. 


The Section Meetings are designed for familiar discussion. Not more 
than two papers shall be read at any section meeting, to occupy together 
not more than thirty minutes. If possible, papers shall be printed and 
distributed beforehand, that the entire meeting may be given to discus- 
sion. No afternoon meetings shall be inserted in the official program. 


Debates. 


In the debates of the Conference, speakers shall be limited to five 
minutes each except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed 


to speak twice on any subject until all others have had an opportunity 
to be heard. 


Kindred Organizations. 


The Executive Committee may authorize the Secretary to announce 
in the official program the meetings of certain national societies whose 
purposes are in harmony with those of the National Conference, and 
which meet at the same place and during, or immediately after or be- 
fore, the sessions of the National Conference. No such meetings shall 
be announced until after action by the Executive Committee upon each 
year’s announcement. No such meeting shall be announced which is to 
occur more than four days prior to the opening meeting of the Con- 
ference. No meeting shall be announced which conflicts in time with 
any meeting of the Conference. 

The kindred organizations whose meetings are announced in the 
Conference program shall be invited to send, if they see fit, to the Sec- 
retary of the Conference, in writing, not later than the second day of the 
Conference session, suggestions as to topics and speakers for the pro- 

of the next year’s session. Also several names of persons desir- 
able for membership on the standing committees of the next Conference. 
Such suggestions shall be turned over by the Secretary of the Conference 
to the Committee on Organization. 


Amendments. 


These rules shall remain in force from year to year, unless amended ; 
and all additions or amendments shall be submitted to the Executive 
Committee before being acted on by the Conference. 


Organization of the Conference for 1913 


President, Frank Tucker, New York, N. Y.; First Vice President, F. H. 
Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa.; Second Vice President, James R. Garfield, Cleve- 
land, O.; Third Vice President, O. K. Cushing, San Francisco, Cal.; General 
Secretary, Alexander Johnson, Angola, Ind.; Assistant Secretaries, Win- 
throp D. Lane, New York, N. Y.; W. S. Reynolds, Chicago, Ill.; J. J. Kelso, 
Toronto, Canada; Miss Katherine C. Felton, San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Vir- 
ginia McMechen, Seattle, Wash.; V. R. Manning, Jacksonville Fla.; Robert 
W. Kelso, Boston, Mass. 

Executive Committee—The ex-presidents as follows: F. B. Sanborn, 
Massachusetts (1881*); Hastings H. Hart, Illinois (1893); Alexander 
Johnson, Indiana (1897); William R. Stewart, New York (1898); Charles 
R. Henderson, Illinois (1899); Charles E. Faulkner, Minnesota (1900); 
John M. Glenn, Maryland (1901); Timothy Nicholson, Indiana (1902); 
Robert W. de Forest, New York, (1903); Jeffrey R. Brackett, Massachusetts 
(1904); Rev. Samuel G. Smith, D. D., Minnesota (1905); Edward T. De- 
vine, New York (1906); Amos W. Butler, Indiana (1907); Thomas M. 
Mulry, New York (1908); Ernest P. Bicknell, Illinois (1909); Miss Jane 
Addams, Illinois (1910); Homer Folks, New York (1911); Julian W. Mack, 
Washington, D. C. (1912); The President, Frank Tucker; the First Vice 
President, F. H. Nibecker, and the following additional persons, for one 
year; James F. Jackson, Cleveland, O.; Elmer L. Coffeen, Westboro, Mass.; 
Robert A. Woods, Boston, Mass.; Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New York, N. Y.; 
W. A. Gates, San Francisco, Cal.; for two years: Mary E. Richmond, New 
York, N. Y.; Edmond J. Butler, New York, N. Y.; Rabbi W. S. Friedman, 
Denver, Colo.; Richard Hayter, Seattle, Wash.; Graham Taylor, Chicago, Ill. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Children. 


Chairman, W. J. Doherty, Catholic Home Bureau, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman, Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

Members: Hon. Geo. 8S. Addams, Cleveland, O.; Hon. H. H. Baker, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; W. B. Baker, Spokane, Wash.; B. D. Bogen, Cincinnati, O.; Dr. 
L. B. Bernstein, Pleasantville, N. Y.; L. J. Covington, Seattle, Wash.; Hon. 
W. C. Dunbar, Boise, Idaho; Marcus Fagg, Jacksonville, Fla.; James E. 
Fee, Boston, Mass.; Miss Charlotte Goff, Davenport, Ia.; Dr. Luther Gulick, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Bro. Henry, New York, N. Y.; Dr. George B. Man- 
gold, St. Louis, Mo.; J. B. Montgomery, Coldwater, Mich.; Miss Frances 
Morse, Boston, Mass.; J. P. Murphy, Boston, Mass.; W. F. Penn, Morganza, 
Pa.; C. A. Perry, New York, N. Y.; F. J. Sessions, Davenport, Ia.; Arthur 
Towne, Albany, N. Y.; R. S. Wallace, Philadelphia, Pa.; BE. J. Ward, 


Madison, Wis.; James E. West, New York, N. Y.; Charles W. Wilson, West- 
boro, Mass. 


*The date following the name of each ex-president shows the year of 
his presidency. 
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The Church and Social Work. 

Chairman, John M. Glenn, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman, Frederic Almy, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Members: ‘Rabbi R. I. Coffee, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. J. A. Freeman, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Herbert A. Jump, Oakland, Cal.; Rev. Dr. Wm. J. 
Kerby, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, New York, N. Y.; 
J. W. Magruder, Baltimore, Md.; A. E. Marling, New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
M. A. Matthews, Seattle, Wash., J. E. McCulloch, Nashville, Tenn.; Thos. 
M. Mulry, New York, N. Y.; Prof. C. S. Nash, Berkeley, Cal.; R. A. Norris, 
Salem, Ore.; Rt. Rev. O’Dea, Seattle, Wash.; Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Port- 
land, Ore.; Rev. Bryant C. Prestine, Spokane, Wash.; Wm. J. Schieffelin, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Charles Stelzle, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Henry R. 
Talbot, Portland, Ore.; Graham Taylor, Chicago, Ill.; Raymond Robins, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Distribution and Assimilation of Immigrants. 

Chairman, Graham Taylor, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice Chairman, Miss Lillian D. Wald, New York, N. Y. 

Members: Miss Grace Abbott, Chicago, Ill.; Jane Addams, Chicago, 
Ill.; Sadie American, New York, N. Y.; Dana W. Bartlett, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Prof. W. G. Beach, Seattle, Wash.; D. M. Bressler, New York, N. Y.; Prof. 
K. R. Butterfield, Amherst, Mass.; C. C. Chapman, Portland, Ore.; Prof. 
John R. Commons, Madison, Wis.; Charles C. Fenn, Seattle, Wash.; Prof. 
J. W. Jenks, New York, N. Y.; Frances Kellor, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Agnes C. 
Laut, Wassaic, N. Y.: D. O. Lively, Portland, Ore.; Henry Moskovitz, New 
York, N. Y.; James Mullenbach, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Jessica Peixotto, Berke- 
ley, Cal.; Peter Roberts, New York, N. Y.; Leonard G. Robison, New 
York, N. Y.; Prof. Edward A. Steiner, Grinnell, Ia.; Prof. Wm. Thomas, 
Chicago, Ill.; Lawrence Veiller, New York, N. Y.; Rabbi Jonah D. Wise, 
Portland, Ore. 

Families and Neighborhoods. 


Chairman, Miss Alice L. Higgins, Boston, Mass. 

Vice Chairman, John A. Kingsbury, New York, N. Y. 

Members: Mrs. Elizabeth Ash, San Francisco, Cal.; Miss S. P. Brecken- 
ridge, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Katherine M. Briggs, Chicago, Ill; Henry F 
Burt, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Annie M. Chesley, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss 
Ellen Cook, Kansas City, Mo.; Edmond J. Curry, New York, N. Y.; Miss 
Katherine C. Felton, San Francisco, Cal.; A. R. Gephart, Spokane, Wash.; 
Cc. M. Hubbard, St. Louis, Mo.; Eugene T. Lies, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Jennie 
Mandel, Chicago, Ill.; V. R. Manning, Jacksonville, Fla.; Rudolph Matz, 
Chicago, Ill.; Francis H. McLean, New York, N. Y.; Miss Virginia Mc- 
Mechen, Seattle, Wash.; J. J. O’Connor, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. Frank 
Persons, New York, N. Y.; S. A. Rabinovitch, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rudolph 
Solensten, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Amie C. Turberville, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Miss Harriet Vittum, Chicago, Ill.; Morris W. Waldman, New York, N. Y.; 
Durand Whipple, Little Rock, Ark.; James O. White, Cincinnati, O. 


Health and Productive Power. 

Chairman, Dr. Livingston Farrand, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman, Lee F. Hanmer, New York, N. Y. 

Members: Dr. Henry B. Favill, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. S. Josephine Baker, 
New York, N. Y.; Meyer Bloomfield, Boston, Mass.; Howard Braucher, 
New York, N. Y.; Dr. J. E. Crichton, Seattle, Wash.; Arthur D. Dean, 
Albany, N. Y.; Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Morris Fishberg, New 
York, N. Y.; Prof. Irving Fisher, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Mary Gardner, 
Providence, R. I.; Dr. George W. Goler, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Pauline 
Goldmark, New York, N. Y.; Dr. S. S. Goldwater, New York, N. Y.; Dr. 
Walter Griswold, Seattle, Wash.; Dr. David Starr Jordan, Palo Alto, Cal.; 
Franklin B. Kirkbride, New York, N. Y.; Don Lescohier, St. Paul, Minn.; 
James A. Lowell, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Adolf Meyer, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Wal- 
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ter McNab Miller, Columbia, Mo.; James W. Minnick, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
Theodore B. Sachs, Chicago, Ill.; H. Wirt Steele, Baltimore, Md.; F. W. Tay- 
lor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. F. E. Westbrook, Minneapolis Minn.; Dr. Ira S. 
Wile, New York, N. Y.; Frank E. Wing, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Lucy Wright, 
Boston, Mass. 
Probation, Prisons and Parole. 

Chairman, C. B. Adams, St. Charles, Ill. 

Vice Chairman, George B. Robinson, New York, N. Y. 

Members: Jacob Billikopf, Kansas City, Mo.; Homer Folks, New York, 
N. Y.; Prof. James W. Garner, Urbana, Ill.; O. F. Lewis, New York, N. Y.; 
Edwin Mulready, Boston, Mass.; Howard P. Nash, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. 
George M. Parker, New York, N. Y.; C. S. Read, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Mrs. J. A. Reed, Seattle, Wash.; Cleon B. Roe, Monroe, Wash.; Corwin S. 
Shank, Seattle, Wash.; John J. Sonsteby, Chicago, Ill.; Major R. G. Syl- 
vester, Washington, D. C.; Thomas J. Tynan, Canon City, Colo.; Joseph N. 
Ulman, Baltimore, Md.; Governor Oswald West, Salem, Ore.; E. Stagg 
Whitin, New York, N. Y.; Henry W. Wolfer. Stillwater, Minn. 


Public Supervision and Administration. 

Chairman, Wm. T. Cross, Columbia, Mo. 

Vice Chairman, Alexander M. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members: Senator J. D. Bassett, Spokane, Wash.; Hon. Chas. J. Bona- 
parte, Baltimore, Md.; A. L. Bowen, Springfield, Ill; H. C. Bowman, 
Topeka, Kan.; Harris R. Cooley, Cleveland, O.; Miss Frances G. Curtis, 
Manchester, Mass.; Dr. W. F. Drewry, Petersburg, Va.; Dr. J. R. Haynes, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Dr. R. W. Hill, Albany, N. Y.; H..T. Jones, Olympia, 
Wash.; Dr. Frank P. Norbury, Springfield, Ill.; Prof. C. S. Potts, Austin, 
Tex.; H. H. Shirer, Columbus, O.; William Thomas, Denver, Colo. 


Relation of Commercial Organizations to Social Welfare. 

Chairman, Roger N. Baldwin, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice Chairman, Munson Havens, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Members: Wm. H. Allen, New York, N. Y.; Alfred L. Baker, Chicago, 
Ill.; Marcus A. Beeman, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. R. Coolidge, Jr., Boston, Mass.; 
Edward T. Devine, New York, N. Y.; H. D. W. English, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
John H. Fahey, Boston, Mass.; E. A. Filene, Boston, Mass.; I. N. Fleisch- 
ner, Portland, Ore.; E. C. Giltner, Portland, Ore.; Abraham J. Katz; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Arthur P. Kellogg, New York, N. Y.; Frank P. Kerr, 
Portland, Ore.; F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; E. T. Lies, Chicago, Ill.; W. 
D. Maltbie, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Francis Quinlan, New York, N. Y.; Ryerson 
Ritchie, New York, N. Y.; Howard Strong, Minneapolis, Minn.; David F. 
Tilley, Boston, Mass.; Richard Waterman, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. Wil- 
liams, Cleveland, O. 

Standards of Living and Labor. 


Chairman, Rev. John A. Ryan, St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice Chairman, A. J. McKelway, Washington, D. C. 

Members: John B. Andrews, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Crystal Eastman 
Benedict, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John 
Golden, Fall River, Mass.; Miss Jean M. Gordon, New Orleans, La.; Prof. 
J. BE. Hagerty, Columbus, O.; L. A. Halbert, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Samuel C. Hatcher, Ashland,*Va.; Hobart 
Huson, State House, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Paul U. Kellogg, New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Florence Kelley, New York, N. Y.; Owen R. Lovejoy, New 
York, N. Y.; V. Everit Macy, New York, N. Y.; Tracy McGregor, Detroit, 
Mich.; Scott Nearing, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Chas. P. Neill, Washington, 
D. C.; Wilbur C. Phillips, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, Portland, Ore.; Rev. Harry F. Ward, Oak 
Park, Ill. 


Organization of the Conference for 1914 


President, Graham Taylor, Chicago, Il. 

First V-P., Dr. A. J. McKelway, Washington, D. C.; Second V.-P., Mrs. 
John M. Glenn, New York, N. Y.; Third V.-P., W. Almont Gates, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, William T. Cross (formerly, Columbia, Mo.). 

Assistant Secretaries: William P. Capes, New York, N. Y.; Marcus C. 
Fagg, Jacksonville, Fla.; Lewis Meriam, Washington, D. C.; John M. Tuther, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Miss Katherine R. Williams, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. H. 
Winans, Cleveland, O. 

Executive Committee: The ex-presidents as follows: F. B. Sanborn, 
Massachusetts (1881); Hastings H. Hart, Illinois (1893); Alexander John- 
son, Indiana (1897); William R. Stewart, New York (1898); Charles R. 
Henderson, Illinois (1899); Charles E. Faulkner, Minnesota (1900); John 
M. Glenn, Maryland (1901); Timothy Nicholson, Indiana (1902); Robert 
W. de Forest, New York (1903); Jeffrey R. Brackett, Massachusetts (1904); 
Rev. Samuel G. Smith, D. D., Minnesota (1905); Edward T. Devine, New 
York (1906); Amos W. Butler, Indiana (1907); Thomas M. Mulry, New 
York (1908); Ernest P. Bicknell, Illinois (1909); Miss Jane Addams, IIli- 
nois (1910); Homer Folks, New York (1911); Julian W. Mack, Washington, 
D. C. (1912); Frank Tucker, New York (1913). Im addition, the President 
and Virst V.-P., as named above, and the following: Miss Mary E. Rich- 
mond, New York, N. Y.; Edmond J. Butler, New York, N. Y.; Richard Hay- 
ter, Seattle, Wash.; Rabbi W. S. Friedman, Denver, Colo.; Joseph P. By- 
ers, Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Darling, Pa; J. A. Riechman, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. John A. Ryan, St. Paul, Minn.; James O. White, 
Cincinnati, O.; Miss Maude E. Miner, New York, N. Y. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The Family and the Community. 
Chairman, Eugene T. Lies, Chicago, Ill. 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Kenyon R. Butterfield, Amherst, Mass. 

"Members: M. A. Auerbach, Little Rock, Ark.; William H. McGrath, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Louis H. Levin, Baltimore, Md.; R. M. Little, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Beverly B. Mumford, 
Richmond, Va.; Monsignor D. J. McMahon, New York, N. Y.; William H. 
Matthews, New York, N. Y.; T. J. Edmonds, Cincinnati, O.; W. Frank Per- 
sons, New York, N. Y.; Miss Mary R. Vose, Topeka, Kan. 


Neighborhood Development. 

Chairman, Miss Mary E. McDowell, Chicago, [Iil. 

Vice Chairman, Allen T. Burns, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Members: Miss Charlotte Rumbold, St. Louis, Mo.; Edward B. De- 
Groot, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Anita Whitney, Oakland, Cal.; Miss Blizabeth B. 
Neufeld, Toronto, Ont.; John Collier, New York, N. Y.; H. 8S. Braucher, 
New York, N. Y.; J. E. McCulloch, Nashville, Tenn.; Austin E. Griffiths, 
Seattle, Wash.; Miss Elizabeth Cocke, Richmond, Va. 
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Children. 

Chairman, Miss Mary Vida Clark, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman, Marcus C. Fagg, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Members: Ralph 8S. Barrow, Birmingham, Ala.; Edmond J. Butler, 
New York, N. Y.; Meigs V. Crouse, Cincinnati, O.; Bernard Flexner, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Denver, Colo.; Miss Theresa McCarthy, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Washington, D. C.; R. R. 
Reeder, Hastings, N. Y.; Frank D. Loomis, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Standards of Living and Labor (Including Social Insurance). 
Chairman, Dr. Charles P. Neill, New York, N. Y. 
Members: Prof. Henry R. Seager, New York, N. Y.; Prof. Edward 
T. Devine, New York, N. Y.; Miles M. Dawson, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, New York, N. Y.; Paul U. Kellogg, New York, N. Y.; Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas J. Riley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


Miss 8S. P. Breckenridge, Chicago, Ill.; John Mitchell, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Dr. A. J. McKelway, Washington, D. C. 


Social Hygiene. 

Chairman, Miss Maude BE. Miner, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman, Very Rev. Walter T. Sumner, Chicago, Il. 

Members: Dr. Howard A. Kelly, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Katherine B. 
Davis, Bedford, N. Y.; Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder, South Framingham, Mass.; 
Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Darling, Pa.; Miss Jane Addams, Chicago, II1.; 
Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander, Hoboken, N. J.; Mrs, Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Meadville, Pa.; Francis Bacon, Norfolk, Va.; Mrs. Frances F. Morse, Sauk 
Center, Minn.; Dr. Wm. T. Snow,* Sacramento, Cal.; Abraham Flexner,* 
New York, N. Y.; Dr. Richard C. Cabot,* Boston, Mass. 


Corrections. 

Chairman, Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice Chairman, Major R. W. McClaughry, Pontiac, Ill. 

Members: Judge Julian W. Mack, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur W. Towne, 
Albany, N. Y.; Frank E. Wade, Buffalo, N. Y.; Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, 
N. J.; John J. Sonsteby, Chicago, Ill.; E. Stagg Whitin, New York, N. Y.; 
Miss Kate Barnard, Oklahoma, Okla.; Judge Quincy A. Myers,* Indianap- 
olis Ind.; Judge W. H. Thomas,* Montgomery, Ala.; Prof. C. H. Brough,* 
Fayetteville, Ark.; W. H. Moyer,* Atlanta, Ga; Judge A. G. J. Wells,* 
Frankfort, Ky.; F. S. Shields,* New Orleans, La.; Dr. J C. Guthings,* 
Parchman, Miss.; Judge J. A. McCullough,* Greenville, S. C.; John H. 
Dewitt,* Nashville, Tenn.; F. C. Weinert,* Austin, Tex.; Major J. B. Wood,* 
Richmond, Va.; Archdeacon B. M. Spurr,* Moundsville, W. Va. 


Health. 

Chairman, Dr. Ennion G. Williams*, Richmond, Va. 

Vice Chairman, Dr. Thos. S. Cullen, Baltimore, Md. 

Members: Surgeon General Rupert Blue, Washington, D. C.; Dr. O. N. 
Hurty, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. E. C. Levy, Richmond, Va.; Dr. Charles V. 
Chapin, Providence, R. I.; Prof. C. A. E. Winslow, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
8S. 8S. Crockett, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Livingston Farrand, New York, N. Y.; 
Alexander M. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Homer Folks, New York, N. Y. 


Public Charities. 
Chairman, David F. Tilley*, Boston, Mass. 
Vice Chairman, Le Roy A. Halbert,* Kansas City, Mo. 
Members: Fred R. Johnson, Bridgeport, Conn.; Chas. J. Bonaparte, 


*Stars used in case of names added and vacancies filled since adjourn- 
ment of Conference by appointment of the President. 
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Williams, Milwaukee, Wis.; Wm. T. Cross, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Carrie P. 
Bryant, Los Angeles, Cal.; H. C. Bowman, Topeka, Kan.; Miss Daisy Den- 
son, Raleigh, N. C.; W. E. Brooks, Topeka, Kan. 


Defectives. 

Chairman, Alexander Johnson*, Vineland, N. J. 

Vice Chairman, Dr. W. A. Fernald, Waverly, Mass. 

Members: Warden J. T. Gilmour, Toronto, Ont.; Everett S. Ellwood, 
New York, N. Y.; Dr. P. D. McMillan, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Wm. H. Healy, 
Chicago, Ill.; Clifford W. Beers, New York, N. Y.; Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, 
N. J.; Dr. Adolf Meyer, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. L. T. Royster,* Norfolk, Va.; 
Dr. Madeline A. Hallowell,* Vineland, N. J.; Rev. J. T. Mastin * Richmond, 
Va.; Stanley H. Howe,* Philadelphia, Pa. F 


Membership List 


Corrected to December 15, 1918. Stars (*) indicate sustaining members. 
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Coengy. — Marjory, South Man- 
ches 
Gare, | —. - gvalter H., 38 Willard St., 


Connecticut Children’s Aid Society, 
Brown-Thom ps -” =)? h ae ora 


Adams, Dr. 


Crane, Miss Eunice 
St., Waterbury. 
Danielson, bmw orence H., Stiles 
putiea, Ww. . pox x B86, , Bajoten. 
Down, Edw , M. D., Hartford. 


— 


Fairbank, W. G., gif tlotown. 

Fairbank, Mrs. W. G., Middletown. 

*Farnam, Prof. Hen aS 43 Hill- 
house Ave., New 

Ferqueee, Mrs. BR. J.. 123° ‘Vernon 8t., 


Fisher, My 8, Irving, 460 Prospect St., 
Fisher, Prof. ‘Willara, Middletown. 
Gauthier, Mi 


ss Carrie O., 47 Connecti- 
cut Bivd., E. Hartford. 


waa Lee Waterb 
wi aterbury. 
Mary, Keney Tower 


See Justin Saybrook. 
untington, Rev. J. T, 17 Clinton St, 
Hartford. 


Johnson, Fred R., Brid 
Kane, T — F., 69 9 8t., 


rect flows, Ghatles P” Wat La tag 
0; es aterbdu: 
Kernet Sbugene 192 ; rect St., Water- 


jury. 
Kingsbury, Miss Alice E., 80 Pros- 
Waterbury. 

Lara Miss oe New Britain. 
Mathowes, 5 Aibert C., 866 
t. New Haven. 

Merriam, Prof. Alex., 314 Collins St. 


‘ord. 
Merritt, Charles H., Dan 


Danbury. 
Merritt, Miss Louise ws Stamford. 
Mitch Mrs. Frank A., Norwich. 


— wid G., 818 “Chapel st., 

Noble, Dr. Henry S., Middletown. 
Miss Edna Mary, Stamford. 

*Pla F. G., 32 Grove Hill, New 

Britain. 
Ross, Donald L., M. D., Mansfield 
Seger. ward E., State Capitol, Hart- 
gheldon, Ci Charles A., New Haven. 
Stokes, Rev. Anson Pheips, Jr., Yale 

University, New Haven. 
Sulliv: ig M. A., 270 Park St., 
Walter, Baas As Anna C., 60 Crescent st, 
wet, 2 aire. Mary L., 356 Main St., 


Litchfield. 
Woodrut, George P.C., Mio rwich. 


DELAWARE. 
Assoaienet Charities, 602 West 8&t., 


Bancroft, Willi William P., Wilmin: 
604 West tth St., 


Jackson, Mrs. Henry, 2400 Market St., 
Warner, Al D., 2101 Grant Ave., 
Warner, Mrs. A. D., Kentmere Place, 
Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


na ge 
Aldis, Miss Cornelia S., 1744 N St. 
Associated Charities, 923 H St. N. W. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST. 


William H., a3 ast st. 
8. De- 


Barnum, —_ gharloite C 


nee SS 4a" fs “tion Trust 


Bixb 2 H., 735 Southern Bldg. 
aad 1801 P St. 
Brown, Elizabeth, 923 H St. 
5S St.N 
Con fies Mary a Bureau of 
ook, George William, Howard Uni- 
versity. 
Miss Susan B., 607 Howard 
ve, 
Crosby, Miss Frances S., 9256 N 8st, 
De Lacy, Hon. William H., 1816 F St. 
Delano, Miss Jane A., 715 Union Trust 
Dinwiddie, le, Rev. Edwin C., 30-33 Bliss 


Downey. ww, F., 1622 L St. N. W. 


Edso n Joy, 9th and F 
Ellis, a "Belle, 1722 “a St. N. W. 

es c» 4 G 8t. N. W. 
Kerby, Rev. William Jee Catholic 


ve. 

King, Miss Fanny M., 700 7th St. S. E 

Lathrop, Miss Julia C., Children’: s 
Desees a racaaae of Commerce 


McKelway, 204 ae Bld 
* Mack, Hon Jutian U. 8. Com- 


merce Cour 
Meriam, Lewis, Children’ 's Bureau. 
Pellew, Henry E., 1637 Massachusetts 


Ave. 
Rudolph, Cuno H., Dictriet Bldg. 
Skinner, C. W., 2526 Wisconsin Ave. 


N. 
Roctety © for § avin 914 G St. N 
er, 
gat 3° Sis H St. 
an ohn, Jr., 
Vi ASchaick, Rev. Joh J 1417 
assachusetts Ave. N. W. 
Van _ Schaick, Mrs. John, Jr., 1417 
Massach N. W. 
wae. Lo — aAbeth a Conduit 
a ont Ne raska A 
wuson, &. 8. District t Bide. 
Vv. Charles, 21 t. 
"Woodward, +» 2016 Wyoming 
FLORIDA. 
Associated Charities, 28 East Bay 8t., 
Jacksonville. 

Bern on Dr. L. L., 1908 W. University 
Ave., Gainesville. 

Fase, Marcus C. ns 36 St. James Bldg., 
ackson 

Solensten, Rudoiph T., 28 B. Bay St., 

e. 
Woman’s Club of Jacksonville. 


GEORGIA. 


Armstrong, Miss Laura L., 154 Wash- 
ingeen’ St., Atlanta. 


GEORGIA, HAWAII, IDAHO, ILLINOIS. 


Goo a s 2. “Ss Kirkwood Ave., At- 

Dodge, Mrs. Anson, Jr., St. Simons 
sian 

co a M., 164 Central Ave., At- 


an 
Greenlee, Miss Joanna, Bainbridge. 
Hammond, Mrs. J. D., Paine College, 
Augusta. 
a Mrs. Fred G., 746 Peachtree 
a a 


Kriegshaber, V H., Atlanta. 
Laing, a Margaret, Court House, 


Loew. & Joseph C., 705 Gould Bldg., At- 


Pendieton, Miss Helen B., City Hall, 
Savannah. 

Phillips, E., Columbus. 

Raoul, iss emere, 708 Peachtree 
st., Atlanta. 

Thompson, Miss Edith, 449 North Bid., 
Atlanta. 


Ware, Miss Mary, Pebble Hill Planta- 
tion, Thomasville. 
Wey, Miss Jeanette W., Atlanta. 


HAWAII. 


William Spencer, Box 614, 
Honolulu. 

Bowen, Mrs. William Spencer, 
614, Honolulu. 

Frear, Governor Walter, Honolulu. 

Horne, Perley L., Pres. Kamehamelia, 
Honolulu. 

Jordan, Mrs. Alice C., 146 Alaska St., 


Honolulu. 
Oleson, Miss Alice M., College Hills, 
onolulu. 
Rath, James A., Box 614, Honolulu. 
White, Clarence J., Main Co., Haiku. 


Bowen, 


Box 


Arne, Runo E., pelea 
Chase, Samuel 


lowes 
Christian, O. 
Boi 


PB” 801 Jedlerson 8t., 


se. 
Clarke, Clarence L., Lewiston. 
Dunbar, W. C., Box 877, Boise. 
Hummer, Miss Katherine, Boise. 
Humphries, J. T., * hathony. 
Humphries, Mrs. J. St. Anthony. 
Joy, Mrs. Mary Soskan 
Springs Ave., Boise 
Mann, Mrs. Cynthia A., Boise 
Needham, Daniel, Sixth St., ona Sixth 
Ave., Lewiston. 


740 Warm 


ILLINOIS. 
Adams, Col. C. B., St. Charles. 


me on pa gata 634 W. Grove 

‘ontiac 

Associated Charities, 637 Seventeenth 
St., Rock Island. 

Bourland, Mrs. Clara P., 1301 Knox- 
ville "Rd., Peoria. 

Bowen, A. L., 411 East South Grand 
Ave., Springfiel 

Bureau of fon A Charities, 320 

- Main St., Bloomington. 
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Byracs. James ¥ 

Campbell, Mrs. diartha & = E,, 150 Ver- 
petlion St., Danville. 

*Carpenter, Mrs. A. A, Jr., Lake For- 


es 
Carter, Allen J., 619 University Place, 


vanston. 

Charity Council of Aurora, 127 S&S. 
ourth St., Aurora. 

Clark. a Florence W., Walnut 8t., 


Urba: 
Henry, Fifth and Allen 8ts., 


Doud, uae L. B., Lake 
Dears, | oe den bs oy ‘st. Ev- 


Elliott, Miss 2 May orgaret 
Ham 
St. tiaire Ave. East *  & 77 


Hill, Harry, * Char 

Hiser, Perr 

Hoffman, a, ‘Grace M., esburg. 

Lane, Mrs. Albert G. 939 Forest ave. 
Evanston 

Lathrop, Mrs. Edward P., 905 Haskell 
Ave., Rockford. 

McCauley, Mrs. R. N., rmal. 

McCurdy, Miss Belen Me Hinsdale, 

Mathews, Herbert S., 709 Prince S8t., 

ekin. 

Miller, Mrs. Flo Jamson, Wilmington. 

Miller, Rev. M. J., Geneseo. 

Minnick, Miss May, Hollywood. 

Moore, Bester, 856 W. State St., Jack- 
sonv 

Moore, Howard, 2007 Lincoln St., Ev- 
anston. 

Mullenbach, James, Oak Forest. 

Hosearye Dr. Frank P., Seventh St. 

Capitol Ave., Sprin “ 


hs Somaya. 
225 


Osborne, Rt. Rev. Edward 720 B. 
Coon 8t., Boring 
Owens, pe Harri 130 Park Ave. 


Princeton. 
Reider, Miss Edith S., Maple Ave and 
ark St., Evanston. 


Shumway, Mrs. P. R., 1605 Hinman 


Smith, Mrs. W. ie Tre 

Talcott, Mrs. William A., 330° - Main 
St., Rockford 

Trutter, Frank, Sprin eld. 

Weaver, Miss Martha , Jacksonville. 

Wilgus, Sidney D., M. ’D., Rockford. 


Chicago. 
Abbott, Miss Edith, 800 Halsted St. 
Abbott, Miss Grace, 743 Plymouth Ct. 
eames Mrs. George E 50 Belden 
ve. 
AGGams, Miss Jane, 800 S. Halsted 
Allinson, Thomas W., 701 W. 14th 


Aren, Mrs. M. L., 3433 Douglas Blvd. 
Arnholt, Miss Julia M., 6432 Lexing- 


Aitigauess tee. Henry A., 19 8S. La- 
Miss E. Alice, 7142 Normal 
— Mrs. F. B. L., 562 W. Ran- 
Ball, “Chastes B., 1951 pngsite Ave. 


Barker, Miss Alice J., 6148 Greenwood 
Ave. 


Bailey, 
Blv 


ee: 


| 
| 
: 
| 
- 
: 
4 
‘ 


. 
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Bart. Miss Thyrza M., 955 Grand 
ve. 
r, M. L, 4811 Lake Ave. 
Bi Miss Ethel, 5226 ‘Kimbark Ave. 
Mrs. Emmons, i101 E. Erie St. 


Blanks, Mrs. Anna oT. 17261 Sheffield 
“Bowes. Mrs. Joseph T., 1430 Astor 


ena Rs ve Su Re ; 1400 
r 
poy . ed 


ss S. P., Green Hall, 

reer gt sees R., 1839 8S. 
Bring ate A os asa 
Britton, Mrs. Gertrude H., 800 S. Hal- 


s 
Brockett, Miss Myrn, 818 Ewing St. 
Brown, Florence J., 1216 Car- 


men Ave. 
uae Miss Jennie Dean, 7608 Union 


grows, Miss Sara A., 3224 E. Miniigan st. 
rehard, Edward L., 116 S. 


Ave. 
Bursan of Personal Service, 720 W. 
12th St. 
a Re - Miss p Maen garet Mullin, 2863 
Carman, G. G. W.. Madison and Roby 
an. Woman’s League, 19 Chal- 
Chicago” ” meee Institute, 1258 Tay- 
r 
cago School of Civics and Philan- 
cnc, 116 S. Michigan Ave. 
mee oman’s — — Arts 
ag Michigan A 
Collins, Winifred, 985 Grand 
Sone Miss Genprieve, | +73 lest St. 
Crittenden en, ‘Miss Helen © 9435 Jack- 
Cross, Willtom T., 315 Plymouth Ct. 
Dauchy, Mrs. Samuel, 118 Lincoln 
Park Blvd. 
Davis, Miss Anne S., 6110 Kimbark 


ve. 
Drucker, Saul, 1243 N. Wood S 
Dwyer, Dr. Anna, 900 Marshall” Field 


Ellis Miss Mabel Brown, 315 
Plymouth Ct. 

Entri in, Miss Jessie M., 1400 Au- 
gusta 

ler aa Mrs. Carolyn B., 656 W. 67th 

ners. Rt. Rev. Samuel, 2344 W. 


t. 
Favill, Dr. very B., 100 State St. 
Felsenthal, Miss Juiia I., 3037 Logan 


Blvd. 
Feuerlicht, Rabbi J., 5228 Ellis Ave. 
vo, Miss Edna L., 104 S. Michigan 
ve. 


Frank, Henry L.. 1608 Prairie Ave. 
Priegmen. Miss Alice M., 3540 Grand 
Vv 


Friend, Miss Helen R., 4959 Michigan 
Ave. 


Fulmer, Miss Harriet, 5329 Lake Ave. 
Funk, Mrs. L. L., 4116 Prairie Ave. 


Garrard, Charles T., 904 W. Adams 
Gaston, Miss Lucy P., 108 S. LaSalle 
Gone Miss Caroline, 705 Cornelia 
Glen Miss Flora M., 106 W. Monroe 
Gordon, Miss Bessie, 628 S. Marsh- 
field nA, 

Miss Mary L., 606 Michigan 

Graven’ Clarence A., 1012 Maxwell St. 


Coe Wane CG, 360 BE. Garfield 


Griggs, Miss M., 5720 Monroe St. 
Grimsby, Miss "Carolyn, 4630 Gross 
—, Mrs. EB. C., 6339 Stewart 
Harris, John B., 612 W. Park Ave. 
*Hart, Mrs. Harry. ay S008 Drexel Blvd. 
ar ne M., 6059 Vin- 
Heller, 2 Miss’ Sencstine, 1214 Clinton 


Heller, Mrs. H. H., 727-810 E. 5ist St. 
de Pa Cc. R., 5736 Bilack- 


Hirsch, Dr. Emil G., 3612 Grand Blvd. 
Hislop, Miss Elizabeth, 5132 Kimbark 


Ave. 
*Ho teling, Mrs. L. P. 850 Lincoln 
oughteling 


Howe, Mrs. . J., 6 Barry A 
a, or». Hull House, ‘$00 8. 


alsted 
Jonte Miss Ida V., 1000 he ae: 


Justis, aw T., 1034 rier 
Kahn, ss Hila F 710 Grand Blvd. 
Kaplan, Re, ‘Nath a 1610 Ashland 


7 S. Dearborn 
Kingsiey: Sherman C., 315 Plymouth 


Klee, Max, 1340 E. 48th St. 
— a Alfred D., 800 S. Halsted 


Kurz, Adolph, Rector Bl 
Lamson, 8. aw Board 7 Trade. 
Lawrence, Mise’ Marie, 5237 Winona 


Ave. 
aneaey —~ 2 Mrs. C. Franklin, 4458 Lake 
lesy S ‘aia enety of Chicago, 31 W. 


Lies, Hu me T., 166 N. Michigan Ave. 
Lie eee 2 Margaret McGoorty, 6446 


Lynch, Henry oe ve Oakley joo 
MoCormack, Harry, 2660 °W. Ma 
eCormack, Any Seo Ww. Madison 


oMoCermick, Mrs. N. F., 675 Rush St. 
a Miss Mary EB. 4630 Gross 
ve. 
MacGregor, Miss Jeanette, 940 W. 
Madison St. 
eae Miss Rose J., 1046 Loyola 


McKee, Miss Helen E., 5234 Calumet 


Malxes." Mrs. J. B., 3653 Douglas Blvd. 
Mandel, Miss Jennie, 720 W. 12th St. 
Meyer, Mrs. J. S., 4631 Ellis Ave. 

—_s Miss Adena, 800 S. Halsted 


Kennedy, James F., 
St. 


ILLINOIS, INDIANA. 


Minnick, James, 1531 Otis Bldg., Mad- 
ison and LaSalle Sts. 

Mone, Miss Louise, 4630 Gross 

Morrison, Miss Mary, 3861 Langley 


Moss, ‘Joseph 771 Ewing St. 
Nesb ta Miss LL 231 Beethoven 


Nichola, Miss Ruth G., 1424 
Norton, Miss Grace P., 116 S. Mich- 
Ochanar Dre Baward H., 2038 Lane 
Pea’ 4945 Madison 
2804 Michigan 
Pasgkiowics, Miss Anna, 5138 Paulina 
Payne, 2 Mrs. F. S., 9139 Commercial 
siege Miss Gertrude, 3228 S. Park 


woideemnn, C. A., 3922 Lowell Ave. 
Pinckney, Judge Merritt W., 1358 E. 


Pinney, Miss Sarah G., 2804 Michigan 

ve. 

Porter, Dr. Mary O’Brien, 3134 Jack- 
son Bivd. 

vines Ui Miss Marion C., 535 E. 46th 

Quinlan, Mrs. Emma, 1011 Oakley 

Ready. ion “t 14 N. Prairie Ave. 


Morse 


Rev. Herman, 
ve. 
Parkinson, Miss Nell, 


Reynold 1817 Republic Bldg. 

Ro 2 : ide J., 1022 Ashland 

Robins, Raymond, 1437 W. Ohio St. 
. Ohio 


a Mrs. Raymond, 1437 W 

Roe, Clifford G., 105 W. Monroe St. 

Rogers, Charles F., 111 N. Pine Ave. 

ree yO Miss Corinne, 5419 Mich- 
gan 

a ‘Julius, Sears, Roebuck 

Sache, Dr. Theodore B., 1306 Inde- 
endence Blvd. 

Scul A Miss Florence E., 814 Ewing 

Sears, Miss Amelia, 5805 Washington 
ve. 

wie | Mrs. Frances A., 5809 Rosalie 

Shaeffer, Miss Reba E., 2319 Kedzie 
Vv 

Slifer, Miss Margaret B., 5045 Wash- 

e. 


ington Av 
peeae o~— Mrs. Henry, 4406 Michigan 


soneeete.. John J., 19 S. LaSalle St. 

S) v. Andrew, C. R., 1351 In- 
serahamn St. 

Sprowls, Thomas W., 3212 Broadway. 


Steven, Miss Helen, 5024 Indiana Ave. 
Stol ee Joseph, 4827 Langley 


Serasreus, Arion J., 1829 Estes Ave. 
Sulzberger, , Peoria and Van 


Very Rev. Walter Taylor, 
Peoria St. 
Sutton, ‘Mise Secu F., 1113 EB. 47th 


Taussig, Miss jp vesem, 4911 Wash- 
ington Pk. 
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Prof. Graham, 955 Grand 


Ave. 

Teeneien, Miss Daisy, 5015 N. West- 
ern Ave. 

Tyson, Mrs. Russell, 20 E. Goethe St. 

Van Nostrand, Miss Myra B., 2804 
Michigan Ave. 

Vittum, — Harriet E., 1400 Augusta 


t. 
Walsh, Miss Adelaide Mary, 706 Full- 


erton Ave. 

Webster, Dr. George W., 70 ~* mage St. 

Weller, Charles he 6011 Rosalie Ave. 

Werthemeier, Miss Berenice G., 
W. 12th St. 


Whitehead, Frank C., 955 Grand Ave. 
5 Ww. St. 


*Taylor, 


Wolfort, 8S., 27 


Zimmerman, Miss Sarah, 4347 Ellis 
Ave. 
INDIANA. 
Alden, Ernest G., Rose Orphan Home, 
Terre Haute 


Associated Charities, 314 Johnson 
Block, Muncie. 

Associated Peer Ug 221 W. Jeffer- 
son St., South 


Bend. 
Atwood, Miss Mabel C., Fran 


Bacon, Mrs. H. E., 1221 8. First 8t., 
Evansville. 

Barrows, Miss Bertha R., 316 Syca- 
more St., Prensviie, 

Bartholomew, V. N., 619 Franklin St., 
Michigan City 

see ott C., Ya26 Wildwood Ave., 


Fort Wayne. 
Bliss, Dr. George S., Fort Wayne. 
Branning, Henry E, Court House, 
Fort Wayne. 
Branning, Henry E., Jr., Court House, 


Fort Wayne. 
Brown, H. B., Valparaiso. 
Busse, Dr. E. P., Madison. 
Charman, A. R., Terre Haute. 


Block, Terre Haute. 


Edinger, arles F., prewactows. 
Eichhorn, H., luffto 
Ellison, Thomas Fort Wayne. 


Fitzgibbon, = Fe 
aa 


Peteebe, 
Printing Co., Fort 


Gimbel. "jo 202 Main St., Vincennes. 
Harri Vi 1131 Wood- 


Bend. 
Hatfield, Edna E., 212 Calumet Bldg., 
East Chi ——» 
Herz, A., »s —. 


Kehler, D. B., Lafaye 
Kirk patrick, Hon. L. x 1210 BE. Jef- 
on St., Koko 


Leipziger Rabbi Emil’ W., 626 Walnut 


erre Haute. 
Lindley, Miss alg 1 Md ie 212 Calumet 
Bld hicag 


Marion Fe Be Charities Marion. 

Nicholson, Timothy, North St. 
Richmond. 

North, Prof. Cecil Clare, Box i171, 
reencastle, 

Parker Nelperiee. 

Rein. Miss “¢ Carrie, 221 W. Jefferson 
St, South Bend. 
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Ryan, Daniel, Knightstow 
Schl H A 668-670 Wabash 


Bure City. 
ae Charles W., 518 Ww. ‘gnd 8t., 
shawaka. 
Stouder, — Nellie M., R. R. 10, 


Studebaker, Miss Louise, 529 W. 
Was engCOn, Ave Ave., South Bend. 

Terflinger, W., Logansport. 

Trucksess, F. E., ‘Brownburg. 

Van Cleve, Miss Inez, ity Hall, 
Terre Haute. 

Van der Peach. Miss C. A., 629 W. 
Washington St., South Bend. 

reensburg. 

Wor Dr. James A., Jr., 124-126 

onger Bldg., Elkhart. 


Indianapolis. 


Barnard, H. E., State House. 

Brown, Prof. Demarcus — 251 S. 
"Audubon Rd, Irvin ngion 

wane J. August, 570 University 


Butler, Amos W., State House. 
— Miss Mary, 425 N. Capi- 


Clark, Miss S. Ethel, 611 ww 42a St. 
Solline. Hon. James y Court House. 
Dun By y Nell W., 2737. TBelictom. 


So. a Emma, 2144 N. New 

Elam, Mrs. John B., 1340 Parke Av. 

Ellingham, L. G., 2001 N. Pennsyl- 
vania 


St. 
Ellingham, Mrs. Nellie M., 1620 N. 
ennsylvania St. 
er r. Charles P., Hume-Man- 


ldg. 

Feuerlicht, Ss abbi Morris M., 2837 
Washington Blvd. 

Foster, Miss Eleanor, 649 E. 17th St. 

Gave. 7” Francis H., 126 Georgia 


it. 

Greatho Charles A., 32d and Penn- 
oyivan a Sts 

Greely, Miss Laura, 26 Drexel Av. 

Grout, S., Baldwin Block. 

Henry, iss Edna G., 1414 Broadway. 

. 


Ho day, John H., 116 EB. Market St. 
Hollwegg, Louis, 953 N. Meridian St. 
q omas M. Ry, 3 tae og 
Hurty, Dr. 0. N. 

Jones, Aqutila, 3603 3 N° iilinots St. 
Kaufm S. Meridian St. 
Leonard, R. Glenn, 2452 Bellefontaine 


t. 
Loomis, Frank D., 401 Lemcke Bldg. 
Loomis, Mrs. Frank D., 5320 Lowell 


Av. 
McKee, Mrs. W. J., 1229 N. Delaware 


O’Brien, Me. H., State House. 
Peelle, Margaret F., 728 N. 


req Susanna J., 28 W. North 
Ralston, Hon. Samuel M., 2102 N. Del- 
Rexfo Mrs. Carrie Goodwin, 162 

Betiral Av. ” ° 


Goastons Dr. Kenosha, R. R. 18. 
erville, Miss Isabelle, Juvenile 


Dr. A., 1140 E. Market St. 
Dr Barah. Central Hospitai 
or tenene. 
Storey, Mrs. Eddie M., 431 _N. Gray St. 
Taylor, Hon. Newton M., arion 


County Juvenile Court. 
Wastiog, . Se, State House 


Trust 


IOWA. 


Associated Chazsties, ie Iowa Loan 
and Trust Le oines 
Board d of Control ° State Institutions, 


Mo 
Burnell, Rev. wether T., 2340 E. 9th 


s., Sioux 
Cresco Public Library. Cresco. 
Ditzen, Henry E. C., 728 W. 15th St., 


D 
Dunlap, iss Flora, 7th and Scott 


-.- Des Moines. 
Goff, Miss Charlotta, 2800 Eastern 
Ave., Davenport. 
tt, Mrs. E. S., 124 W. 13th 
St., Davenport. 
Hanchett, Miss Ray M., Mitchellville. 
Menelogeen. Miss Louise D., 202 S. 
6th St., Lyons. 
Hollipernee*). Horace S., 702 Maple 
St., Des Moines. 
Hopkins, ies Adah, Grinnel 
Houghtelin, R D. M., 1200 scene 
t., Moin nes. 
Independence State Hospital, Inde- 


pendence. 
ea School for Girls, Mitchell- 
e. 


Institution for E+ ee acre Chil- 
dren, Glenw 
cor = Aretas om State House, Des 


Keys Miss Jessie M., 308 B. and T. 
Bld 


4 buque. 

Kuser, iss Lola Greene, Eldora. 

Kuser, W. L., Eldora. 

McClaughry, Charles C., Anamosa. 

McClenahan, Miss Bessie A., 219 Iowa 
Loan and Trust Bidg. . Des 
Moines. 


— pe. Jonnie, 1020 E. 14th St., 
r 
x anil = F. J., 1713 S. Main St., 


sata r. » Geer ge, Glenwood. 
Mount a State Hospital, Mount 


Pickwonth | Rov. Felix H., 221 N. Ford 
sa. 
Powell, Dr. Velura E., Oak Hill, Red 
Oak. 


School for ad Deaf, Council Bluffs. 
— F. a 2800 Eastern Av., 


Sickole Ms ot Lucy M., Mitchellville. 
Slingerland, W. H., 1310 York St., Des 


ones. 
Smith, U. B., 507 W. 4th St., Ottumwa. 
Soldiers’ Home, Marshalltown. 
Soldiers’ ed a ge Home, Davenport. 
State Hospi rinda. 
—_, — fer Inebriates, Knox- 


State Penitentiary, Fort Madison. 
State Sanatorium, Oakdale. 


IOWA, KANSAS, KENTUCKY, LOUISIANA, MAINE, MARYLAND. 


Stewart, Miss Mabel C., Ottumwa. 
The Reformatory, ae. 
Vial, Solon C. 
Wyckoff, G. P., wt Park St., 
nell. 
KANSAS 


Board of Control of State Charitable 
Institutions, Topeka. 

Charles, H. W., Station A, Zepeka. 

Elliott, Sherman G., Lawre 


Grin- 


Helen Gould House, 626 N. "Water St., 
Wichita. 

Holderman, Miss Pearl, R. F. D. 4, 
Chetopa. 


Hosford, Georne Lewis, 113 N. Law- 
rence Av., Wichita. 
McClaughry, 


W., Leaven- 
worth. 
Pfeiffer, G. M., 6th and Minn. Av., 
Kansas City. 
Plumb, Mrs. P. B., 224 EB. 6th Av., 


Emporia. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Sisters of St. 
Joseph, Winfield. 
Thomas, Mrs. Charles B., 913 Polk St., 
Topeka. 


Vose, Miss Mary R., 335 Jackson St., 
Topeka. 


KENTUCKY. 


Anderson, Miss Harriet E., 215 E. 
Walnut St., Louisville. 
Berea College, ‘Berea. 


Breckinridge, Mrs. Desha, Lexington. 

Flexner, Bernard, Paul Jones ldg., 
Louisville. 

Halleck, Mrs. R. P., 1154 Third Av., 
Louisville. 

Ingram, Miss Frances, 428 8S. First 

, Louisville. 

Klauber, Henry, 222 Fourth Av., 
Louisville. 

Kremm, Miss Josephine M., 219 E. 


Chestnut St., Louisville. 
Kummer, Miss Clara E., Henderson. 
wis, Mrs. Mary Smith, Odd Fellows 
Home, Lexington. 
Mahn, Lawrence , 618 W. Main St., 
Lexington. 
rs. S. C., Thompson Piace, 


Louisville. 
Parrish, Rev. C. H., D. D., 847 Sixth 


St., Louisville. 


Pfouts, O. E., Third and Monument, 
Louisville. 

Redding, Miss Lula, 309 Ann S&t., 
Frankfort. 


Rice, Miss paan, 121 W. Chestnut 
t., Louisvil — 
Rutherford. R. 201-2 Coleman 
PA Lovisvii ile. 
Seott, —* 432 N. 26th St., Louis- 
Seller, Miss Amelia. 2305 Chestnut St., 
e. 
Charles, 631 S. First St., 


SS Hon. Meier, 1162 Fourth 
Av., Louisville. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. 


Derby, Maj. George McC., 1025 Car- 
ro 


liton Av. 
Friend, Miss Lillian, 1807 Palmer Av. 
Goldman, Julius, 1205 St. Charles Av. 
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Goeten. Miss Jean M., 1800 Prytania 


Hart, W. O., 134 Gorenteiet 8t. 
Leucht, Rabbi J. Drawer 431 
Loeb, st. 


5 
L., 2344 St. Charles 
Vv. 
eo James J., 1009 Hibernia 
Miss Eleanor, 1202 Annun- 
ciation St. 


Wass, Rabbi Leon, 5342 St. Charles 


Lyons, Capt. J 
A 


MAINE. 
Asteey, Rev. Alfred Williams, Lew- 
Burnham, Miss Mary S., 215 Oxford 
St., Portland. 
worrewen. E. T., 70 Free 8t., Port- 
an 
Cullen, Mrs. Ina H., 850 Washington 
Av., Portland. 
tas Pans | George F., 99 High St., 
or 
Gowen, Freeman, 295-309 Commercial 
St., Portland. 


Grows, ane W., 257 Ocean Av., 
or 
Hiller, Francis H., 85 Market St., 


Portland. 
MacDonald, Miss Gertrude L., Win- 
throp St., Hallowell. 
35 State 


Nelligan, Rev. Thomas J., 
= Ave 
Miss Elsie Clark, 52 Center St., 
ortland. 
Smith, Mrs. Gilman P., 208 Essex St., 
Bangor. 


Wentworth, Edwin P., Newcastle. 
Wilson, John, Bangor. 


MARYLAND. 
*Cochran, wien F., Sroa@pveck, 
Glenn, Rev. L., Emmorton. 
Hollywood Children’ 8 Sammer House, 
Porter, 


Catonsville. 

Miss wenn, 415 S. 15th St., 
Cumberland. 
Stevens, Eugene E., Cheevy Chase. 
Baltimore. 
Asmetroes, Miss Alda L., 15 E. Pleas- 
*Ates, ee Cc. N., 100 S. Patterson 
AV. 


Pa 
Barowey, Solomon, 411 W. Paeste “+ 


Big fobert, Calvert and 30th S 
Boyd, 2M 


— ®, Helen F., Johns Hopkins 

Bra tent Miss Margaret L., Johns 
opkins eom 

Bruce, Mrs. William Cabell, 8 W. Mt. 


Vernon Place. 
bards’ Dr. William, 603 Continental 


Carton. _~ 1204 B. Baltimore St. 
Cary, John n R, Howard and Saratoga 


on, ee Mrs. . Jole R., 300 Club Rd, 


Geile Mire. B. W., Goodwood Gar- 
dens, Roland rk. 

Daniels, Jo 801-807 Garrett Bldg. 

Davenport, ees H., 606 Union 
Trust Bldg 


ne aaa AO 
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Dingle, Miss Helen, 1520 E. Hager St. 
Eaten, Miss M. M, 119 W. Franklin 


Federated Charities, 15 E. Bing ton 

Finley, W. N., 9 E. Lexin 

Bldg Robert, 506. eSontinental 
ilman, Miss Elizabeth, 614 Park Av. 

aie Jr., 16 St. Paul St. 

Good ne iss Mary C., 1015 N. 
Calvert St. 

Granty. Nathaniel G., 2206 Maryland 


Holl Lamar, Sta. 
Humphries, Romilly ¥. F., The Cecil, 


ta 
Hutzler, David, care Hutzler Bros. 
Jaco. Dr. Henry Barton, 11 W. Mt. 


Vernon St. 
Janney, Joseph J., Eutaw and Madi- 
son_ Sts. 
Jones, Goerge L. 15 B. Pleasant St. 
Jones, —— annie E., 3242 Pennsyl- 
vania A 
nee Ry ‘a. H., Industrial Schoot 
‘or 
xe. Miss Emma L., 309 N. Fulton 
*Lawford, J. M., 718 N. Howard St. 
*Levering, Eugen m2 1308 Eutaw gg 
at Stewart Bl 
Levin, uis H., Fayette 
Love, oy: Prof. My %., Wis . Howard 
Mel ane, Kate M., 211 W. Monu- 


Magruder, J. W., 16 St. Paul St. 
Morton, Miss Mary G., 602 Continen- 


tal 
*Newcomer, Waldo, 105 W. Monument 
Pleagents, Dr. J. Hall, 16 W. Chase 
wen, Eee Margaretta, 1222 N. Charles 
Reigensteln Dr,’ Milton, Rayner A 

n, Dr. lton, yner Ave. 
Remsen, Ira, Johns opkins Uni- 
*Ri Gen. Lawrence, 314 Cathedral 
Rutl Carl C., 516 Continental 
*Scull, ‘harles O., Calvert and Ger- 
man 
— Miss Alice H., 15 E. Pleasant 
Steele, H. Wirt, 15 E. Prooaunt st. 
Steele, Mrs. H. Wirt, Hampton Court. 
Steiner, Bernard C., 106 W. Mulberry 
Stevenson, Miss Anna B., 531 S. Paca 
Thatcher, Miss Katharine M., 15 E. 
Pleasant 
Tho DeCourcy W., 822 Equitable 
“wae Julian LeRoy, 2400 North 
ve. 

Wee Richard J., 10 South St. 

von i George C Jr., 309 S. Sha 
von pa iss Marie, 1520 EB. 


Wyatt J. B. Noel, 1012 Keyser Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Adams, Charles H., Melrose. 


Miss pipesorce | Dean, 77 Tem- 
pie § a. Ww. 
Alm: Mang Canot, 147 Brattle 


Alm: iss Helen G., 147 Brattle St., 
Uambri 

Andre A., 7 Brown St., 
Cam 

Anas George F., 81 Davis Ave., 
roo 

Associated Charities, 145 Main St., 
Fitchburg. 

Baker, Alvah s., 222 Elm St., Concord 
Junction. 

Barker, Miss O. R., 21 Berkeley St., 


Barter, Charles F., 66 Baxter St., Mel- 


rose. 

Beckley, Greater C Lancaster. 

Bennett, Miss ASRS 8 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambri 


A dge. 
“Beran be Miss Marjorie 8., 63 


Worcester. 
Bill, > a D., 486 Main St., Spring- 
Birtwell, Miss Mary Joe, 763 Massa- 
usetts Ave., age dge. 
= Mrs. —s , 450 Washing- 
ae St., Brookl ine.” — a. 
eakie, Miss M x err 
nh Mary y 


Boston te. Council of Jewish 
} nea 149 Winthrop Rd., Brook- 


lin 
Brooks, Jot John Graham, 8 Francis St., 
Bur, ti. John K., Chestnut St., 
*Burr, Mr. and Mrs. Alliston, Chestnut 
oes » Miss Julia A., Dale St., New- 
Calkine, Rev. Raym ond. pce 
Cannon, iiss ie Wy M., * Divinity Ave., 
cuun” Rew Clark, 206 Essex St., 
wrence. 
Chadwi A Julia E., 30 Mt. Ver- 
aa te Geo D., 127 Mulberry 
ai === Sarah L., 25 Pleas- 
ant St., Hudson. 
ning, Motard 27 Chestnut 
Hill Bing Brookl 
Chapin, Miss Anne M, *390 State St., 


Chapin, =. * os G., 353 Maple St., 


Sprin 
Chae; . am F., Westboro. 
zation Society, * Union 
“for ¢ Works Bldg., ew Bed- 


Chesley, Mrs. Annie L., 3 Church St., 
‘am 
Childs, Edwin O., Jr., Box 206, New- 
Church, Miss Myra H., 31 Jackson St., 
Lawrence. 
Clarke, iat dpae L., Union Hospi- 
Clarke, Miss Harriet E., 9 Chestnut 
Worcester. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


eoetoren Ll ioe M. D., Pleasant St., 

orth 

— te Winthrop, 45 Warren St., 
a 


Cummi Mrs. Harriet A., 16 Ken- 
Brookline. 
Cuttes, . George W., 19 Adams Ave., 


DeBruyn, + 101 Blue “Hills 
Parkway, Milton. 

DeCourcy, Hon. Charles A., Lawrence. 

*Dennen, Rev. aut J., 80 S. Com- 


mon St., L 
argaret, 129 Dean Rd., 


ne 

“Edith Montgomery, 11 
t St, wr geres ter 
aie wise Maria L. , 28 Actington St., 


bri \ 

Drew, ambridge. con, 19 Craigie St. 
Camb bridge. 

Dyer, Dr. Florence M., 12 Market St., 
New Bedford. 

Miss ~~ C., Memorial 
Hos anita, Worceste 

Edd ye Engelia L., “130 Rock S8t., 


all 
Elder, Miss Mar aret M., Winchester. 
Emerson, Miss narlotte, 10 Edwards 


orceste 
Elliot *s., 
ambridge. 
moe, Charles F., 45 Lincoln St., Mal- 
en. 
Estabrook, Harold Kelsey, 84 Prescott 
St. ridge. 


Everall, Mrs. rig F., caster. 

Ww. Grant, sex aay 
Trainin School, Lawrenc 
ror | a Mary W., 23° Oakland 


t., ton. 

Fernald, Dr aieiter E., rests. 

Field, Miss Caroline I., Weston 

Field, Mrs. Ellen 0., 15 Brookside 

rk, Milton. 

Fish, Dr. John E., Cant 

Fisher, Miss Emily Curtis, 345 Nep- 
onset st., rwood. 

Fiabe, Te Sarah D., 102 Hancock S8t., 


de 
Fitzpatrick, Miss Adele, 34 Centre 
43 Endicott S8t., 
Miss Cornelia B., 23 Trow- 
e Rd., Worcester. 
Rg ‘Bennett, 311 Main St., 
orces 
Geor =n F gg S. Izetta, 15 Ferry St., 
Guman, Tiss Laura E., 420 Berkshire 
e Insurance Bldg., Pittsfield. 
Goss, Arthur V., State ospital, Taun- 


on. 
Gourts, Robert E., Norwood 
Miss Emma R., 327 Pleasant St, 
"ae Bedford. 


ee Rev. Frederick W., 95 Avon 
ul &t., Cambridge. 
enka ‘John x 104 Washington 
e 
Hewins, iss therine P., S. Main 
aron. 
Hill, Mrs. William H., 81 Marion St., 


rookline. 
Hodder, Mrs. Jessie D., South Fram- 
ingham. 


Emerso 395 Broadway, 


Fowler, 
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Hogie, Miss Elizabeth C., Somerville 
Hospital, Somerville. 
mowers, mi Emily W., 7 Brown 8t., 


Hoyt Mise =, ee B., 564 Turner S8t., 
em, 
Hutchins, Miss Lucy C., 51 Spring 


ambri 

*Ives, Mrs. David ©., 26 Dunster Rd, 
Chestnut 4 

Jacobs, Miss Rosebelle, 27 Elm S8t., 


Worcester. 
Jacquith, 3 Miss, Luel noe Ra Memorial 
orces 
Jewette. Miss A. Natalie, 16 Calumet 
d., Winchester. 
Johnson, Saeetee R., 3 Norwood 8St., 


annete. F. a 43 Appleton St., Cam- 

r 

Lee, Mr G. W., 200 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brokline. 

Lincoln, Miss Frances M., 49 Elm S8t., 
Worcester. 


Lineain, Senathen Thayer, High St., 
ome <- Leontine, 289 Bank St., Fall 
MeCrady, Mi aa | Jane R., 26 Hurlburt 
McMahon, Mise te, 45 Oxford St., 


Cambr 

Marshall, Walter E., Norwood. 
Medford Public Library, Medford. 
Merrill, Mrs. Gertrude E, 195 Main 


St., Haverhill. 
Metcalf, Henry C., 21 Ballou Hall, 
17 Divinity Hall, 


ts ot 
Monheimer eill, 
Cam ~ .. 
Mrs. Alice B., 30° Ma- 
dg., Northampton. 


sacani Universalist Church, Attle- 


Myrick, “Mrs. Berbert, 151 Bowdoin 
St., Springfield. 


Nash, rs. King, 7 Coldwater 
st., Brookline. 


Neff, Dr. Irwin H. Dysboronah. 
Nichols, William I. 


Deerfiel 

*Nickerson, Rev. Thomas wv: 78 East 

St., Pittsfield. 

Norcross, Mrs. William E., May St., 
Worcester. 

Noyes, Miss Irene H., 54 Turner 8t., 
Salem. 

Ober, Harlan F., 12 Market St., New 
Bedf. 


or 
Osborne, Miss Ethel B., 252 Essex St., 
Salem. 


Peabody. Francis G., 3 Kirkland St., 
e. 

rashes sar Gertrude W., 13 Kirk- 
Pear, M Mrs. Fannie C., 23 Francis Ave., 


Cambr lage. 

Piper, Miss izabeth Bridge, 33 Con- 
cord Ave., bri 

Powers, Rev. L. M., 22 Park St., 
Haverhill. 


— Oliver, Jr., Market St., 
St., New 
aS, ulm pe Jenny M., 148 Goffe 


*Rice, F., Thatch =A 
, m7 ie orge er St. 


ae 


oe mR gs or gt 
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Ringfehi, F. W., 10 City Hall Sa., 

ynn. 

Robinson, Roswell R., 84 Linden Ave., 
Malden. 

Miss Cornelia B., Somerville. 

saree D., 468 Main St., Spring- 

Rotch Mrs. W. J., New Bedford. 

Sanborn, Hon. Frank B., Concord. 

Schul Adolph F., 68 Whiting St., 

Sheffield, Mrs. A. D., 60 Shepard St., 
Cam “ee. 

Sherman a - ifford, 167 William St., 

eS Mrs. Abbie P., 3 Central St., 


Smi Mrs. Mary Byers, Andover. 

Southard, Dr E. E. v0 Francis “ave, 

Stannard, lage Emma O., 689 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. Cambridge. 

Sted Hen , M. 27 Irving 


St. rookline. 
Ston iiss -- Rs gy C., 132 State St., 


Strann, wien mt og fay Bridgewater. 

so Lg Bilzaibe th K 69 Addington 

Fore Arthur , 35 Pearl St., Wor- 

‘Thorp, 7. G., 115 Brattle St., Cam- 
britige. 

Thorp, —— J. G., 115 Brattle St., 

ambridge. 

ee ee Ellen M., 4 Pelham Rd., 

Union Re lef Asnetiotion. 10 Court 
House Sa., oper gfield. 

Vengpem, © Mis Ethel, 1 Berkeley St., 

Wallace, Dr. George L., Wrentham. 

Walworth, Mrs. ecnarles W., 6541 
Haverhill St., Lawrence. 

Warren, | Mar om or 


Wate Gro 
Wathesbee. Miss Than BE. $4 N. Main 


ns, 
Newtonville. 
Wwureee rae Hg Alice, 80 Moun- 
- 


Willett. Georg ood. 
Williams, + lia ag hy Tanglewood, 


Conco 
ice. ~ Miss E. F., Tanglewood, 
Wiese. . charles W., 36 Summer St., 
Witherspoon, Miss Miriam F., 36 
Pearl St., Worcester. 
Weems. 4 , on : ‘390 Main St., 
Worceste 
wer prooklin Arthur A., 36 Harrison St. 
Yon: — ‘Miss Hmma C., 315% Main 


Zueblin, Charles, 8 Fairview Terrace, 
Winchester. 


Boston. 


Acton, Miss Amy, State House. 

Adams, Arthur, 50 State St. 

Allen, Rev. Frederick B., 132 Marl- 
borough St. 


*American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St. 


Amo Mrs. ao 341 Beacon St. 
Associated Chariti 43 Hawkins St. 
Baker, Hon. Harvey’ x 17 Somerset 


t. 
Balch, Miss Emily G., Prince St., 
Jamaica Plain. 
mass’ hig Miss Esther G., 43 E. Canton 


Bazeley, Mrs. William, 116 Common- 
wealth Av 


e. 
Mary, 561 Massachusetts 


Berry Miss S. R., 43 mawsine St. 
Beyer, David S., 84 State St. 

Birt Charles W., "S Hancock St. 
Blake, 3 Mabelle’ B B., 184 Boylston 


Bloomfield, Meyer, 6 Beacon St. 

Bosto: = aera. for the Relief and 
Control of Tubercul osis, 4 Joy St. 

Boston Children’s Aid Society, 43 


Haw St. 
Boston ‘Public Lib p Copter Sa 
*Brackett, Jeffrey amilton 
Thompson’s 
a, 


ae Charles | 
Boston iar 

Bradley, f. M., 60 State St. 

Bradley, Mrs. R. M., 216 Beacon St. 

Bri Dr. L. Cone ate Beacon St. 

Bulla = William N., 89 Marlbor- 


Burdite, Miss Alice A., 1848 Common- 
ve. 

oe. a Edith N., 198 Dart- 
m t. 


ou 
Butler, Miss Kate Lautan, 1049 Co- 
umbus Ave., Rox at A 
Cone, Dr. Richard c. » arlborough 


Campbell, Mrs. Helen, 4 Chestnut St. 
oa em Florence M., 15 Pinck- 


Carstexs, G 3 Mt. Vernon St. 
Cobb, Withiam, too Boylston St. 
Codman, Mrs. E. A., Beacon St. 
Coolidge, Es Ellen W., 81 Marlbor- 
ough 
Coolidge, J. Randolph, Jr., 89 State 


t. 
Crafts, Miss Mary E., 308 Common- 
weal Ave. 
Crawfo =. Sarah M., 144 Dudley 
> jury. 
*Curtis, Miss Frances G., 28 Mt. Ver- 
non St. 
Cue Miss Harriot S., 28 Mt. Vernon 


Curtis, Mrs. Louis, 464 Beacon St. 
Core Miss Margaret, 28 Mt. Vernon 


Gustmen, Roy M., Juvenile Court. 
Mrs. Jenni e T., 27 Adams 
rs arlestow 
Damon, Mrs, “Amelia R., 45 Bartlett 


St., 
Davenpo Charles M., 53 State St. 
Davis, ur J. 344 Tremont Bldg. 
Davis, Michael it, Jr., 25 Bennet St. 
Dewson, am Mary ‘Ww. 198 Dart- 
mouth St. 
mien Mrs. ae H., 11 Tileston 


t., Dorches 
Thomas. “State pone 
Downey," oman, Ste B., 297 Beacon 


Ewers, James E., 43 Mt. Vernon St. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


“Bree. Mrs. Glendower, 12 Otis 
Father Superior, Society of St. John 
wees n St. 


the Roa Sag 33 
Fay, M - 
7 Miss Sarah B., 88 Mt. Vernon 


t. 

James E., 43 State House. 
Ferber, J. Bernard, 53 State St. 
. ibd oa St. 


Fiske, Redington, bo acy, gress St. 


Folsom, Mrs. Charles F., 114 Marl- 
borough St. 

Forbes, Elmer S., 25 Beacon St. 

Foster, Warren Dunham, The Youth’s 
Com: ion, Columbus Ave. 

illiam P., 18 Tremont St. 

di Willard Settlement, 44 


dard, 
Goodhue, zvenk W., ~~ 


St. 
Gordon, Miss Geraldine, 93 Tyler St. 
Grevem Miss Louise B., 8 Chestnut 


Gem, Henry Sturgis, 89 Beacon St. 
gens, Mrs. Clara T., 25 Beacon St. 
H ayes Mary ) oe 3 Charles River 


Hale, tthew, 1 Charles River ¥ 
— ~~ ss Lh. L., 468 Columbia Rd., 


Hardwic “Miss Katharine Davis, 325 
Broadway, South Boston. 
Hartman, Edwa rd T., 3 Joy St. 
Hayford, Leslie, 198° Dartmouth 
Heyes Miss Frances, 46 Hereford 


Hobart, Miss Ethel, 63 Chestnut St. 


Holden, Rev. J. Harry, 2 Crestwood 
Pk., Roxbur 

Homans, Miss Katharine A., 164 Bea- 
con St. 


Homans, Miss Marian, 164 Beacon St. 
Horgan, John A., M. D. 120 Blue Hill, 
Ave., Roxbury. 
Howard, Serrtenten. 48 Rutland St. 
Howard, John R., Jr., 60 State St. 
Howard, Dr. Herbert B., 36 State 
House. 
Hubbard, Ray S., 43 Mt. Vernon St. 
Hughes, _ ura A. C., 98 Hunting- 


Hugo, ore FP tee’ 147 Shawmut Av 
y, th K., 141 Be Se2 Bare. 
*Hunneweil, Miss Jane 303 Dart- 
mouth St. 
*Hunnewell, Walter, 87 Milk St. 
Jachgen, Miss Anna P., 383 Beacon 


*Jackson, Miss Marian C., 88 Marl- 


or st. 
Johnson, Arthur S., 33 Srmaseer St. 
a My Miss Harriet E., 32 Chestnut 


Keneran, Miss Winifred, State House. 
King, sneeyere. 301 Equitable Bldg. 
et * Florence R., 41 N. acon 
nt t., Allston. 

Newto 


= Frederick H., 202 W. 
wton St. 
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Kolb, ages Louise S., State House. 
Lamb, Miss Rose, 129 Mt. Vernen. St. 


w 
Lawrence, Re , William, 122 Com- 
monwealth Ave. 
Lee, _— Elizabeth A., 312 Court 
2. 


ous 

Lee, Miss Emma, State House. 

*Lee, Joseph, 101 

as rs. Margaret Cc. 96 Mt. Vernon 


ee 
Lefavour, Henry, Simmons College 
LeLacheur, Miss Bessie S., 25 N. 

con St., Allston. 
Lewis, Miss Ora M., 26 Bennet St. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Roland C., South St., 


Forest Hills. 
Lines, Roland C., South St., Forest 
Locke, Miss a. M., 279 Tremont st. 
Locke, Rings | 48 Boylston St. 
Frederick , 806 Beacon 


ia 
Lothrop, Mrs. W. H., 43 Hawkins St. 
Lowell. ‘Migs Lucey, The agp St. 


James 
*Lyman, ye e. -. & 
McClure, Miss Alfretta ta 309° rare 
House, Pemberton 
rt * Sy | Mik St. 


Martin, Joh Toh B., 762 Fourth St., South 


Mean Miss Ellen F., 1 Walnut St. 
Mason, = S., 106 Corey St., West 


Roxbu 
*Mason. Miss Ida M., 1 Walnut St. 
Massachusetts State Child Labor 
Committee, 6 Beacon St. 
—. ~~ _ Brenda F., 18 Louis- 


Miller », George H. 6 Beacon St. 
Minard, George aro Spring St., 
Roxbury. 
Mitchell, Max, 76 Devonshire St. 
— "Miss Adelene, 138 Newbury 
Morse, Miss Frances R., 12 Marlbor- 
oug 
Morse, Miss Gwendolen, 12 Marlbor- 


ough. 
Moss, Xirs. Isador, 47 Johnston Rd, 


West 


Dorchester. 
Mow: Sr Mrs. Blanche S., 177 Webster 
East Boston. 
Mulready Sevis Pemberto n Sq. 
Murphy, J. Prentice, 43 Hawking St. 
Nichols, Mrs Frederic, 2 Joy St. 
Cae 5 Dr. Michael J., "36 State 


Hou 
Oshio, Takahisa, 100 High St. 
Oveupoers of the Poor, 43 Hawkins 
Pane pies Ethel L., 292 Marlbor- 
ou 
Paine, ftiss Sarah C., 21 Brimmer St. 
*Peabody. Harold, 302 Berkele St. 
Pear, William H., 43 Hawkins 
Perkins TTnutitution and Massac 

etts School for the Blind, South 

Boston. 
Pure, ae Mary M., 241 St. Botolph 


Pettee, Benjamin, 43 Hawkins St. 
Pettigrove, Fred G., State House. 
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Porter, Mies Mary G., F Vernon St. 
Dr. Charles P , 63 Marlbor- 


St. 
Putnam, Miss Elizabeth C., Jr., 106 
Marlborough St. 
Putnam, Mrs. William Lowell, 49 
Beacon St. 
— Hon. Abraham C., State 
nial, ie Margaret E., 98 Roxbury 
bury. 
Miss Elizabeth V. H., 25 
e St. 
bd rs, Miss Annette P., 5 Joy St. 
Ro Mrs. M. M. M., 71 Walnut Park, 
Rothwell _ J., 608 Chamber 
of Commerce. 
Reaguers D cd Rev. Edmund, 56 
Roxbury gg ne House, 858 Al- 
y St., Roxb ate. 
Sanderson, John P., Jr., 43 Hawkins 
Sargent, Albert J., 72 Wellington Hill 
Scanlan, Rev. Michael J., 43 Tremont 
Seavey, Mrs. Mary L., 541 Common- 
weal ve. 
*Shattuck, "sare F. C., 135 Marlbor- 
rs) 
Silverms Mrs. Martha M., 43 Haw- 
Simmons, aire Ghenning C., 245 Com- 
monw 


Simmons is 2 Foawe 


auuees, Me = ¢. a Rutland St. 
Smith, Miss 


, 76 White St, 
Snedd ‘ pe ia 3. yore * 

en, a 
Stuart, ee Wisser, 


ju y a 
Stu: 3. Miss Frances C., 63 Beacon 


Sturgis, Miss Mabel R., 63 Beacon St. 
Sullivan, aire. hos Russell, 382 Marl- 


Suther'! Ps Miss mary E., 7 Marion 
t., East Bos 
*Thacher, Miss _lizabeth B., 69 Alle- 
eny St., Roxbury. 
oThnecher Miss peazuaret W., 69 Alle- 
gheny St., io —y" 

r — = pley, 77 Bay 
Tilley, David F., 60 Devonshire St. 
Tippet, Miss Alice O., Massachusetts 

ty Hospital. 
Tufts, George B., State House. 
Vanston, M Alice P., 39 N. Bennet 
Vielaey. Miss Margaret, 263 Beacon 
Wadsworth, Mrs. G. R., care Gray & 
Davis, whe St. 
Waite, - Elizabeth W., 707 Tre- 
Ward.’ Miss Anita S. “6 Beacon 8t. 
Wells, Miss Grace T., 80 Emerald St. 
Weareres Lowell F, M. D., 36 State 
‘couse. 
White, Mrs. Eva Whiting, 357 Charles 
Whitman, Alfred T., 43 Mt. Vernon 
Whittemore, William F., 850 Beacon 


* Wigglesworth, George, 53 State St. 
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Wilkie, BE. A., 50 Oliver St. 

Wilks, Miss Caroline B., 561 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. 

wits Francis H., 505 Bea- 


Windom, Miss Florence B., 9 Chestnut 


W: A. 
Winship, 4. B,¢ B err e Shove St., Fen- 


*woleoti, Mrs. Roger, Commonwealth 


ve 

wetkine Bt Miss Laura G., 43 Haw- 
Woods, Robert A., A 30 Union Park. 
Woolf, py 2 terbury St., Dor- 


ter. 
Wright, on Lucy, 308 Ford Bldg. 
Yo . Dr. Evangeline, 168 Newbury 


Younkin, Rev. Cyrus L. D., 15 Ash- 
burton Place. x 


Arbor Federation of Charities, 
911 E. Washington St., Ann Ar- 


bor. 
Barbour, it Levi L., 661 Woodward Ave., 


De t. 
Board of Poor Commissioners, Detroit. 
oe. Miss Dorothy F., 51 Eliot St., 


troi 

Buffington, Miss Adaline A., 412-414 
Pruden . oe 

en | Cc. B. Grove Hospital, 
ee ~ E. H., M. D., State Hospital, 
~ mm , . a Chestee W.. 575 Jef- 
Central Sta i Btate \erenal” School, Mount 
i Vene Earl, 225 Stuart Ave., 
Charity Organization Society, Grand 


Rapids. 
Charities on pepertment, 


Civic Im gd League, 

N. Park we 

Geekes eh Go. Grand —— 
ie E. A, M. D., State Hospital, 

Coole Prof. C. H., University of 
Mich Ann Arbo 4 


r. 
Cram, «+ Detroit. 
Crawford. F rt J., Arma 
area, ey s., Olivet. | 
.wson, v. Perc .. Ganges. 
De r, e 800 E. Fulton St., 


ee al School Association, 
District N Association, 23 Park 
Dixon, sea sat Board of 
Dupont, M M. AD “69 Lafayette St., 
Ferris, asia Woodbridge N., Governor, 
Peet. Miss 1 Ase. Wayne Coun- 
z vote: Mt chigan Reformatory, 
Gardiner, Miss zrsira 23 Library St., 


Rapids. 
Gran ies Sarah J., 612 H 
St., Saginaw. 


Howard 


MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA. 


Grant. ? pire, Edith, 33 Warren Ave. W., 


Griffin, Stanley C., 10 W. Alden St., 
Col dwater. 

Holmes. Prof. a E., School for the 

Halbery, | enry a. "60 Webb Ave., De- 


Jayus. ae W., Breitmeyer Bidg., De- 
ro 
Johnson, Mrs. Morr. Jadegeret School 


for Girls, A 
Jo lin, Mo Ww. Mar uette. 
eee, erie 4, He Manchester 
Kimball, Bricadior "i E., 180 Mich- 
igan Ave., Detro 
Lamping, Mrs. Cora, 1207 Chamber of 
ommerce, Detroit. 
Lane, Robert, P., Lansing. 
mak ir P. M., Industrial School, 


Leng, 0. ing: M. D., State Hospital, 
Lovejoy. Luther E., 15 Adams Ave. E., 
McCormick, Rt. Rev. John N., Grand 
McGraw, Mrs. ‘Thomas 8., 81 Alfred 
oa ns, Tracy, 239 Brush St., De- 
“Mog react. 239 Brush 
Michigan State Public School, Coid- 
Milne, Mine Margare J So. 86-87 Ly- 
Miner, Rev. i Frank +» 620 Newall 


Rag a 


Montgome Coldwater. 
Moulton, 


iL, Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Co., Wipe St 


Munson, James D "M. D., State Hos- 
pital, Traverse Ci 


urray, M. T., State City ns of Cor- 
rections and Charities, Lansing. 
7 Noble, IL A, M. D., State Hospital, 
amazoo. 
Palmer, cong Emma A., 920 Court St., 


Detroit. 
Phelps, 3 Miss Jessie, 16 N. Summit St., 
psi —. 


Mrs. Tracy, 
roit. 


. Jackson St., 

Fin, 

Putnam, F. G., Institution for Blind, 
naw. 

Read, rge M., Grosse Isle. 

Russell, James, Marquette. 

Simpson, | Ni Nathan F., State Prison, 

Smt. Miss 4 Jeanette, 187 Eliza- 
eth St. Detroit. 

Snook. John Hu 607 Breitmeyer Bldg., 


aret, Adrian W. §8. 
1 B., Adrian 


Strasburg, Miss teeta ose Cham- 


b roit. 
Udell, Howard L., Associated Chari- 
ties, Detroit. 
United Jewish Charities of everett, 
167 Canfield Ave. E., Detroit 
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Venn, wien H., 34 County Bidg., 
Visiting Nurse , Aeneeniien, $24 Brush 
St., Detroit. 


Wente, Mrs. William, Manist 
Williams, Rev. Charles D., 


$28 Stimson 
Place, Detroit. 
Williamson, Rev. James §&., upnaing. 
Wilson, Dr. William ras 11 Blizabe 


St. roit. 
Wright, ag oe School for Deaf, Flint. 


MINNESOTA. 
Associated Charities, Court House, 
Dulu 


Eklind, Dr. J. J., State Board of Vis- 
itors, Duluth 
Gaseanesh, Dr. a “W., Sixth St., Madi- 


Harpenen, A. J., State Public School, 
Owatonna. 
222 State Ave., 


MecKusick, Mrs. 


N., 415 W. Mul- 
ti 


H. 
St., Stillwater. 
alen A., State Public School, 


F. F., State Home for 
Sauk Center. 
seadeane Matthew | G., Winon 
—_, = 4 , 351 Ww. "“Sreatway, 


State Smack for 


ul 
Sill, woe Corabelle, Box 35, Red 
State Retormatocy, St. Clou 
py > Sst, ey L., ae Second 


Towne, *2 , 205 Second 8t., North- 


Wolfer, Henry, Stillwater. 


Minneapolis. 


Ashworth, J. W.,711 Twentieth Ave..8. 
Associated Charities, Court House. 


Carpenter, E. L., Palace Bldg. 
Careeenes, Mrs. | 314 Clifton 
Crandall, or: L. A, 1915 Colfax 
ve. 
*Crosbs, Miss are M., 1616 
Washington Ave. N. 
Davis, Otto W., Minneapolis Civic 


and Commerce Association. 
Wertes, Miss Anne G., 2441 ‘Nicollet 


ve. 

Faulkner, Charles E., 50th St. and 
Nicollet Ave. 

Fox, a Anna L., 619 Lyndale 


Ave 
Hall, Aivert H., 723 New York Life 


ieamante County Medical Society, 
Medical Library, 1016 Donaldson 


Bldg. 
Hineline” Thomas H., Kasota Bldg 
Honerstad, Rev. T. T., 626 E. 18th” St. 
Howland, Garth A., 312 Walnut St. 


eee Miss Florence W., 26 

Old Cham mat of Commerce. 

Jones, Dr. W. 513 Pillsbu Bldg. 
3200 evens 


Kern, Mrs. Masetach ; ee 
Ave. 
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Kingman, {enews R., Sequrtt 
Kingman, Miss Susan H. Ridce- 


. 227 
wood Ave. 
Kinney, Mrs. Thomas F., 2487 Girard 


t. 
Mackenzie, D. C., Farm School for 
s. 
Minneap ne p Sante and Commerce As- 
socia 
Moorhead, oMrs. Ww. J., 2120 S. Fre- 


mont Ave. 
O’Connor, J. J., City and County hw 3 


Pillepary: Charles S., 301 

Pillsbury Settlement House, 320 16th 
ve. S. 

nae. William A., 1610 Dupont 
ve. 

Sham. Miss Josephine, 1780 Bryant 
ve. 

Schain, J. 615 E. 38rd St. 

Sikes, ad Ruth L., Hampshire Arms. 

Sim oa. Mrs, David F., 2244 Nicol- 

Turnblad, Swan J., New York Life 


ae of pepenanote, Library. 
Waite, on. Edward F., Municipal 


Cou 
Webber. Mars. Charles C., 411 Clifton 
ve. 
Zonne, A. E., 910 Mt. Curve Ave. 


St. Paul. 


*Ames, Charles W., 501 Grand Ave. 
Associated Chariti es, 104 Wilder 
B Ng a, Bids. Capitol Bld 
ureau 0 r, Capito 
Hon. William B. 353 Summit 


Ferguson, Rev. R. L. S., 585 Fuller 

Gray, Miss Mira B., 476 Herschel 

Herman, Miss Lucy, City and County 

Ireland, Most Rev. John, 977 Portland 
A., 412 Holly Ave. 


wr Mrs. 
Matehit James C., 437 Wheeler Ave. 
Minnesots State Board of Visitors, 


State Capito 
San eo Pgs Att 
atts: age , 602 Baltimore 
Ringd <P. M., 1808 Dayton Ave. 


John A, St. Paul Semi- 
aie. Mrs. Charles, 275 Summit 
smith, “Rev. Samuel G., 125 College 


meatntn, Miss Clara, 9 St. Albans Ra 
Stil Charles C., 104 Wilbe 
Charity 


Stor ve atity ‘Hasel L., 925 Goodrich 


ve. 
Vasaly, Charities E., State Capitol. 
Wirth, "Mrs. Jacob, 67 S. Avon St. 


pig areas 
Green, Mrs. Seshece. 
Green, John a — 
Jones, Keon. Corah M. "331 North 8t., 
n. 


Jac 
Sternheim, Rabbi pened, 104 Orlan- 
do St. Greenvi 


MISSOURI. 
omy = Louis, 1601 Francis 
Billikopf, Jason 1000 Admiral Blvd., 
Kansas 
Mrs. E. T., city. Hand 


Institute, 
Clay, Mrs. A. M., Chillico 
Cornforth, Miss Lois, Board of Pub- 


lic W: Kansas 
Mrs. th M., Sixth and Wal- 
nut Sts., 
Damon, F., 1115 ‘Gnarlotte 8t., 
Kansas y. 
Damon, Mrs. George F., 1115 Charlotte 
St., Kansas Rice 
DeVol, Mrs. W. C. » 
Ellwood, Charles A., $67 y= Ave., 
Columbia. 
Forrester, Miss Charlotte B., 7600 
Wordsall ° as City. 
ees #7: - —" E. A., Kansas City 
e 
mame . by Leroy A., 4319 W. Prospect 
Hamilton, 7 Wattena B., 513 Ken- 
Holes. Mrs. Joba L., 455 E. Walnut 
James, oy . K., 805 Faraon St., 
it. Josep 
McClure, bag F., 6 Waterworks Bldg., 


Mitchell, Miss Morara zB. 1115 Char- 


Sears, Mrs. Elizabeth, qe18 Bellefon- 
taine St., maneas x 
Smith, Prederiek » 630 rysler St., 
Independen: 
be A iW 722 Cherry St. 
n 
Wagner, 5. am L., Gordon Hotel Bldg., 


bia. 
worn Eu a Seetee Wesley- 
n College, 


St. Louis. 
Altheimer, 207 N. Broadway. 
Ayers, Mrs. T bast ‘Plymouth Ave. 
Baldwin, Roger N., ust St. 
Boehmer, eR ng 799 Windsor 
any A. E., 9th and St. Charles 


r, George 12 Portland Pl. 
Chubb, “Sips Poival’ 4533 Westmins- 


ter 
care Miss Mary C., 4957 McPherson 


Ave. 
Cramer, Gustav, 3306 S. 13th St. 
Davis, Rev. Ca’ 


2 Troll M., 1210 Locust 
Davis, Mrs. John T., Jr., 47 Portland 
a Mrs. John W., 320 N. Newstead 
Eaton, %, G., 80 Vasfeventer PL 

Eaton, Mrs. £.¢ Vandeventer Pl. 
Se. oe bey Metropolitan 
Eliot, Ts. eens W., 4446 Westmins- 


r 
Ewing, Mrs. A. E., 5956 Cabanne PI. 
ee Cornelia, 4482 Maryland 
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Fischel, Mrs. W. E., 5284 Westminster 
Pollera H. M., Municipal Courts 


Furth, Taso, 6243 Waterman Ave. 
Greensfelder, Bernard, 421 Olive St. 
Grimm, Hon. J. Hugo, 3543 Sidney St. 
Harrison, Rabbi Leon, 5611 Cabanne 


wasione ‘Louis S., Simmons Hardware 
0. 

Hey, Miss Josephine R., 9th and Carr 

Howard. Mrs. Kate M., 33 Vandeventer 


Hubbera, Charles M., 2221 Locust St. 
Ittleson, Henry, 5153 McPherson Ave. 
Ittner, "ieee. Anthony, 2103 Park Ave. 
Jonas, Mrs. Ernst, 4495 Westminster 


Pl. 
Jones, Mrs. R. McK., 6 Westmoreland 


Kennett, ay Lucy 8., 5099 Water- 
man 

Kimmel Kari 1106 Fullerton Bldg. 

Knapp, Mrs George, 3961 Blair Ave. 

Saez, Geerwe Platt, 9th and Locust 


Landenberger, Mrs. E. M. D., 3741 
Windsor Pl. 
Leonard, Geser, ost Carr St. 
ree, o the 5 Locust St. 
Fr a 4 510 , Rem: St. 
oe, ‘Tiers R., 4531 McPherson 


Major ‘¢ W., 4036 Virginia Ave. 

*Mallinckrodt, peneee, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Work 

——— George B. 4002 Lexington 


Marsh, Mrs. M. B., 817 N. 19th St. 
—— John pis canons: Chemical 


Mizner, Rev. H. Ww. St. Stephen’s 
House, 6th and Rutger r Sts 
Mowe. 2 Mrs. Philip N. 125 Lafayette 


Nagel, Ghasies, 700 Security Bldg. 
wurey.. Miss Mary E., Buckingham Ho- 
el. 


*Peters, F H., 2236 St. Louis Ave. 

Palliipe. Miss Bertha, 1832 Carr St. 

ho lag Mark, 207 Missouri Pacific 

Pollar. S70n. William Jefferson, 518 

Whittier St. 

Renard, Louis, . W. cor. 12th and 
ashington Ave 

ewes ss Nellie, 4464 Maryland 
ve. 

Runge. Mrs. Edward C., 3739 Windsor 


Scott, Mrs. H. H. C., 64 Vandeventer PI. 
Shapileigh, Mrs. Jno. B., 4950 Berlin 


Ave 

*Shepley Mrs. John F., 50 Vandeven- 
er PL 

Spencer, Mrs. Susan P., 4457 Washing- 
ton Ave. 

Stehmens, Rev. C. C., 4427 Margaretta 

ve. 

Stimson, Miss Julia C., Washington 
University Hospital. 

mn, = William, 10th and Washington 


Stoner, “hare. Rpsley, Sesurity Bldg 5s 


Stuyvesant, Mrs iriam 
Lindell wo 
Ten Broek, G ,» 717 Locust St. 


Warren, Dr. B. S., U. S. Marine Hos- 


pit 

Wednesday Club, Taylor and West- 
minster Sts. 

Weiss, Mrs. Minnie D., City — 

White, C. J., 4200 8S. Broadw 

wade Miss Carte, 5454 Page Ave. 

Wolff, M .» 509 Westeey Pl. 

Wolkewita, | hire. , &: E., 369 N. Tay- 
or Ave. 

Woman's Exchange, 537 N. Grand Ave. 


MONTANA. 


Alexander, Miss Anna K., 220 Fifth 
Ave., Helena. 
Barnes, Joseph A., Helena Ave and 


Warren "~ a Helena. 
Blair, Mrs. W., ~~ 1610, Missoula. 
Kingsbury, Mj wetin 627 Fourth 
Ave alls. 


Knowles, Miss rettoine. University of 
Montana, Missoula. 
Lindeey, Mrs. Amy, 618 N. 28th S8t., 


$iissouls “Bublic Library, Missoula. 
sires B., 118 N. Warren St, 
en 


Sheehan, Mrs. Mary, 401 bf Daly S8t., 
Walkerville, Butte © 
tN. _ st., 


Smith, Mrs. P. A, 
Livingston. 
Wade, Mrs. T. H., 421 E. Spruce St., 
Missoula. 


NEBRASEA. 
Damen. Mogy, 407 City Hall, Oma- 
a. 


Caton, Miss Etta, 944 H St., Lincoln. 
Clark, Rev. A. W., 334 N. 4ist St., 


maha. 
Cloud, Miss Maud E., 2462 S. 18th St., 


Omaha. 

Eaves, Prof. Lucile, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

— Peter E., 629 'S. 27th St. 


maha. 
Grodensky, Miss Helen, 674 Brandeis 
Bld Omah 


g., a. - 

Howell, Miss H. Alice, State Unive: - 
sity, Lincoln. 

Johnson, Miss Esther A., County 
Court oh Omaha. 

MeAmey, ¥ , 328 N. 22nd St., South 


Omaha Public Library, Omah 
O’Connor, Thomas, 1619 N. a eéth st., 
sages : Omaha. 


Piper, J. A., 1731 D “ Lincoln. 
Porter, Miss Mabel W., 815 S. 30th 
St.,. Omaha. 


Ruewng. | Very Rev. Joseph, West 

fs) 

Quincey, E. P., 614 Brown Bik., 
maha. 

Sigler, Harry L., 1616 Chicago St., 
Omaha. 


NEVADA. 
Lewis, Dr. John A., Box 812, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Ahem. WY waram J., 64 Franklin St., 

one 

Allen, Mrs. ‘Fannie S., 10 Centre St., 
Keene. 
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Bancroft, er Be Ghaviea ©. 


Blodgett, Mr ass. aT N., 


Franklin. 
Rev. Thomas, 590 Beech St., 


Queue te Prof. t . R., Durham. 
ates oe aegeraties of Wom- 
oo ro 63 Court St., Laconia. 
Pressel Miss Josephine F., ‘11 Middle 
St., Portsmouth. 
Riedell, Miss Elizabeth, 48 Carpen- 
ter St., Manchester. 
Robinson, "Tom W., State Industrial 
Robinson, ‘Mrs. irs. ‘Tom W., 78 Ashland 
eg Re, — 


St. Paul's Church — rd. 
Streeter, Mrs. Frank S., 234 N. Main 


rd. 
Tibbits, Rev. John Knox, 274 Pleasant 
wwe 


 eTtate Hos- 


B hase ed 
Wendell, Siiss GR. 1 116 Central Ave., 


Dover. 
*White, Sirs. Armenia S., Capitol St., 
Concord.. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Abbott, Augustus W., 124 Essex Ave., 
*Alexander, Mrs. PR sacreeaecry Castle 
Point, Hoboke 
Association for Desvention and Relief 
of Tuberculosis, Union County 
Court House, Elizabeth. 
oar ang njamin, 756 High St., New- 
mentee en em pee E., 17 Pennington 


sae win, “urs. Gertrude H., Allen- 


rst. 
‘Blan "Mrs. C. Peo 
on, Miss eeiien”” 26 rom ay 8t., 


son. 
Bulton, Miss G. i 31 Second Na- 
tional , Red Bank. 


on. 

Charit eis Society, City 
Hall, Paterson. . 

Clark, Samuel, 173 Clinton Ave., New- 
ar 

Colie, Edward M., 776 Broad St., New- 


ark. 
*Dennis, Dr. L., ° Ridge St., Ca. 
ets yt Miss Mary L., 132 Be 


le ve. 
Barp Prof. ka eawin a: Drew Theolog- 
eee Semi 3 Madison. 
Easton, Ernest D., 40 Clinton St., 
ewa 
Ellis, Miss Jennie sgis. 223 Bartlett 
c y 
Augustine, 145 Arlington 
y. 
Falk, Miss Zip S., 36 Broad St, 
Wilson, 157 Ralston Ave., 


Fetter, Prof. Frank A., Princeton. 
Foster, Miss Edith, Vosseller Av., 


Brook. 
etree Rabbi Solomon 264 Clinton 


» Newark. 
Garnet, *Miss — hd B. P., 509 River 
8t., Hoboke 


Gasteren. John J., Court House, New- 
Mrs. Camille D., Box 337, Dun- 
Grant, Miss Christine U., 198 N. Sev- 
enth ‘Wihiam 3. 
ie tom B., 545 Mt. Pros- 
Miss , Cornelia, 50 N. Delaney 
PL, Atlantic 


Higbie, James S., Sots Broad St., New- 


Hoffman, Frederick L., Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, 


Newark. 
Jee Mrs. F. C., 969 Broad St., 
Johages, der, Training School, 
Johnstone, E. R., Training School, 
cine’, Mrs. W. L., 315 E. 34th St., 
terson. 
Charles A., 59 Washington 
ve., Newark. 
MacCautiey, Rev. “Hugh B. a D., 27 
ton Ave., 
MeCurdy v. 328 N. ‘Third 
en. 
Macbougall A. W., 18 Central Ave., 
ewark. 
McKenney, Miss Fannie, 124 Essex 
beth V. H., Box 
Tren 
aenPark, N Mrs. James, 65 Lincoln 
Park, Newark. 
tt ante Charles S., 11 Plymouth 
Mil Mrs. a 47 Spruce St., 
Meuron Prof. Will S., State Normal 
Sch Montclair. 
Montclair Public Library, Mont- 
r. 
*Mor; William Fellowes, Short 
Newark Social Settlement Association, 
et St., Newark. 
*O’Connor, Rt. Rev. J. J., South 
Ogden, we G., 232 S. Broad 
. St., Elizabe 
8) e —s . Associated Chari- 
= 4 Essex Ave., Orange 
Perry, Miss Georgianna I., 377 "fum- 
mer Ave., Newark. 
Princeton University Library, Prince- 
Reeve, Richard H., 700 Cooper St., 
en. 
Smith, Miss E. C., 61 Franklin St., 
Morristown. 
re Richard, 1 Newark St., Ho- 
en. 
Stull, Mrs. H. C., 47 Prospect S&t., 
renton. 
*Tierney, Myles, 51 Newark St., Ho- 
boken. 
wae Miss Harriet, 25 Union 
County Court House, Elizabeth. 
al Ghureh, 103 Chestnut St., Mont- 
Winkle, [i eereham, 35 Lincoln 
Van Winkioe ‘Vrs. Abrah 35 Lin- 
coln Newark. —— 


Voi na M., Westfield Ave. 
ota 3nd and 32nd st. ¢ Camden. 


menagainiig spe rm 5 =so—orene 


NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO, 


ks, Dr. David F., Skillm 
Whitso n, W. W., Bureau of ‘Charities, 


Wri ge Edna B., 6 Valley View 
gn e., Summit. 
NEW MEXICO. 

Shields, Rev. Harvey M., Dawson. 


NEW YORE. 


Acker, Mrs. M. M., Hornell. 
Andrews, Constant = L Maple Ave., 
White Plains. 
a Rev. Sister M., Catholic 
Pro a Westchester. 


Armstro: 8S. T., Katonah. 
Associat "Ticawttite, City Hall, 
Jameen™. 


Baker, Rev. H., West Seneca. 
Barnabas, Rev. Brother, Lincolndale. 


Bets, mag ae E., 396 Madison 

ve., 

Bigelow, . ites ra. Fannie, 199 Barring- 

heste 

monet og ‘Anne T., State Board 
of Charity, Albany. 

Bissell, a mer J., 20 East Bivd., 
Rocheste 

B — "sary L, 82 State St., 
Alb 

Brick Chureh Institute, 121 N. Fitz- 
hugh St., Rochester. 

Brig 7a Frankl in H., Yorktown 


463 Hawthorne 


Ave., Yonkers. 
Bruce, Hortense V., M. Hudson. 
Butler, Miss Mary Marshall 263 Pal- 
isade Ave., Yonkers 
pate Dr. Lucius L., 265 Alexander 
M. P., 228 Arcade, 


, Rochester. 
~ Miss 
Caryi. Miss Anne F., 1 Sprague PL, 
Cask ports ‘Emma G., 103 Dartmouth 
= mg ae 


Clarke, Mrs. W. N., Hamilto 
Cleveland, Miss ida » 2 390 ‘satiecn 


Ave., Albany. 

Colgate ‘vWalvarsity Library, Hamil- 
on. 

Collins, Marion, R. F. D. 5, Amster- 


Connor, Miss Charlotte M., Thompson 
House, Rhinebeck. 

Craddock, Miss Lenna J., Hudson. 
Cuddeback, Miss Caroline M., 70 
Kingston Ave., Port Jervis. 
Cummins, pRB Griswold, The 

Rectory, eae. 
Cur. RR La onal S., Bard Ave., West 
Davis, Dr. Katherine Bement, Bedford 


Dexter, Mrs, Florence Conant, 1 Madi- 


Carpenter, 
Utica. 


son PL, ny. 
Estabrook, Mrs ansfield, 5 Summit 
St., —_ n 


a Sloat, Strathmont, 


mira. 

*Ferguson, Mrs. Juliana A., Halesite. 

Florence, Sister M., Qs Magdalen 
School of Industry, T "ey. 

hy Mrs. Homer, 428 awthorne 
Ave., Yonkers. 
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Ford, Clarence E., Wolcott. 
Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L., 15 Sibley 
Pl., Rochester. 
Gillette, Miss Mary oi — Lacka- 
wanna St., Lackaw: 
Geter, oe. S George W., Health Bureau, 
oc 


Greene, Miss i Amory, Croton-on- 
Hudson. — ei 


Hamilton, Miss 2 soem, Osw' 
Heng. — Richard L., 


Hart. Tose . 2 Lincolndale. 

Hebberd, rt W., State Board of 
Cmeritioe Albany. 

Henry, Rev. rethers’ Catholic Protec- 
tory, Westchester. 

Henweete, ibany. Albert, 222 Lancaster 


, The Capitol, Alban 
Eden Hill, 


lizabeth- 


y M., State Board of 
Charities, Albany. 
*Hitch, Mrs. Frede c D., Newburgh. 
Hogan, Hon. John Syracuse. 
Hutchinson, Stanle: {, Chamber of 
Commerce 
Irving, Miss bauer 
son Ave., New Bri Ai 
Ives, Wellington D., State Board of 
Charities, Albany. 


Johnson, Charles » New Scotland 
and uth Lake Aves., Albany. 
Katy, Abram J., 8 ‘East Ave., 

ochester. 
Kingebery, Miss Mabel G., 14 Pros- 
ect Drive, Yonkers 
Kirk, William, 300 "Cutler Bldg., 
Rochester. 
Knight, Mrs. Gortente Be 1007 E. 
Genesee St., 
Landsberg, Dr. om “316 Mercantile 
Bldg., Rocheste 
Lawrence, W. C., East 
Lechtrecker, Henry M., State Board 
of arities, Albany. 
Lincoln, Miss Selma E., ‘116 Chandler 
. Jamestown. 
McBurney, C. S., Municipal Bldg., 
Rochester. 
Botietes, Horace, Main St., Roches- 


er. 
Markham, Miss Mar, 


mot H., 5 Chest- 
nut St., Amste 


Montgomery, Miss Alice M., 106 E. 
nesee St., Auburn. 
Moses, Miss rtrude H., 130 Wells 
St., Nye 
Munson, Dr. G. F., Son 


Nevin, br. Ethan A. Btate Custodial 
fays um, Newar k. 

Newbold, Miss Catherine A., Hudson 

River State Hospital, Poughkeep- 


sie. 
er, York State Library, State Cap- 


ol, any. 

New York State Probation Commis- 
sion, Albany. 

Nottingham, H. D., 113 Court House, 
Syracuse. 

*Noyes, Henry % Jr., Rochester. 

Olcott, yagi Ten Broeck St., Al- 


ban 
Ouherme. ‘Thomas M., Aubu 
ape Mrs. J. H., ‘272 State St., Al- 
an 
Potts Touse W., 342 State St., Albany. 
Pratt, Miss Anna B., Elmira. 
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neabaie Hos Hospital, et ena 
Redmond, Patrick, 807" Arsenal St., 


Wa 
Rootes, Rudolph R., Hastings-on- 


son. 

Ridder, iy) State Board of 
Charities, Al 

Resmpeeie, Simon en 57 State St, 


ban 

St. ie Yiome, Tyee. 

Sahler, Dr. C. O., Kin 

Schmid, Dr. H. E., ite Plains. 

Sister St. Theresa, City Hospital for 
Child: 8) 


Mins ensburg. 
Stewart, izabeth, ® Gloversville. 
Stewa Mrs. S. V., 152 Baden St. 


yracuse Central Syracuse. 
Syrqeee State Instivution for Feeble- 
Minded Children. ay 
Tenney, Mrs. Ellen L., A 
Thach 


er, Mrs. L. El imabethe io Fhe Cc 
itol, Alban sath 


y. 
Towne, Arthur W., The Capitol, Al- 
ny. 
Von Dohien, William F., 1183 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester. 

Walker, Miss Esther, 423 State St., 
Wallace, Richard W., 15 S. Main St., 
Wells Colle Libra Aurora. 

Wig ege I = thie 3 135 W. 


aie St., Middletown 
eave Prof. Walter F., 3 South 


Brooklyn. 


Anderson, Miss es, 209 Clinton. 
Baron, Albert H., 770 Greene Ave. 
Borqge. Mrs. Tunis G., 101 Willow 


Bernheimer, Charles S., Pitkin Ave. 
and Watkins St. 

Boger, H. Anthony, 808 McDonough 

Byington, Miss Margaret F., 69 Scher- 
merhorn St. 


orn 
Crouch, F. M., 273 gumey Ft 
Davies, Miss Budora I., 227 Willough- 


Disterware Miss Sara T., 281 Cler- 
mon ve. 

Greely, Miss Antoinette, Bush Ter- 
minal Co.. 43rd_ St. 

Hixon, Miss Jessie M., 104 Livingston 
band, Miss Susan, W., 206 Quincy 
cae Thomas W., 1883 Pacific St. 

ae. Theodore F., 0 Broadway. 

soe. James, Jr., 69 “naan 

Kaupert, Rev. Geo., 115 Throop Ave. 

sp Rt. Rev. Cc. E., 367 Cler- 
mon 

sey, ‘Archibald J., 420 E. Fourth 


Mallon, Patrick 1311 Prospect Pl. 
ae, ee. Howard P., 472 E. 21st 


Owens, Joseph E., 189 Montague St. 
ee Miss Bertha, 86 S. Ox- 


Riley, Thomas J., 69 Schermerhorn 
Butta asters Sta igee PL 
Van Nort, Miss Anna B., 97 Lawrence 
Arthur E., 72 Schermer- 


*White, Miss Frances E., 2 Pierre- 
pon 


Albright. J. J., 732 W. Ferry St. 
Almy, Frederic, 181 Franklin St. 
Almy, js ‘Helen Wayne, 427 Dela- 


ware 
Association ‘for wig and Seatrol of 
Tu osis, 4 ite suee. 


Beeman, oa A., 416 Chamber of 


Snckaen nC. Hi H., 1142 Prudential Bldg. 
Brown, Charl les H., Jr., 41 Saybrook 


Beatenaill Cc. M., Y. M. C. 

Buffalo City, Federation of" Women’s 
Clubs, 138 N. Park Ave. 

Buffalo a of Charities, 336 


Buffalo General Hospital, 100 High 

Buffale Hospital < of Sisters of Charity, 

B 4 ty *- umsey Rd 

u Adsi 

Canistus College Library, 651 Wash- 

Charite Foundation of Protestant 
isco Church, 835 Front Ave. 

Chari ization Society, i181 

n 
meas > i Aid Society, 261 Delaware 


ve. 
Cooke, Thomas F., 618 Delaware Ave. 
ames Mrs. Thomas F.., 618 Delaware 


Dann, J. C., 500 Elmwood Ave. 

on Mrs. J. P., 86 Hodge Ave. 

Dieckmann, Miss Annetta, 415 Ver- 
mont St. 


Fox, Mrs. Anna B., 262 Delaware Ave. 

Gernpee Roman Cati,olic Orphan Asy- 
664 Dodge S 

Gratwi Mrs., 776 re Ave. 

“Gree W. H., 821 Fidelity Trust 


Gratwick Mrs. W. H., Jr, 800 wW. 


'e 
Haines, Mrs. Alfred, 812 Auburn Ave. 
— Mrs. William, 1058 Delaware 


end, North hi 
pas oem *. 308 Ellicott 
Friendless, 1500 fain 


Horton, Mrs. John Miller, 477 Dela- 
ware Ave. 
Jessup, Rev. Charles A., 24 Linwood 
ve. 
Knowles, Miss Helen S., 404 Seneca 


wneenent, | Mrs. S. S., Linwood Ave. 
Munro, Josiah G., Erie County 


on Bank. 
Neighborhood House, Oak and Good- 
ell Sts. 
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Pottes, Mrs. Harriet E., 211 Summer 


Prince, George G., 115 Lancaster Ave. 
Rayyees, Rev. A. V. V., 268 North 


t. 
*Richmond, G. H., 41 Franklin St. 
Rumsey, Mrs. D. P., 742 Delaware 


Ave. 

Schaefer, Philip G., 343 Elmwood Ave. 
Sernoffsky, Dr. I 889 Broadway. 
Spiegel, Mrs. M., 237 Linwood Ave. 
Sprague, Carleton, 810 W. were, St. 
Sprague, Henry W., 65 Oakland 
Stainton, Miss Edna, 282 Eebeesh St. 
Wate Frank E., 307 D. S. Morgan 


ldg. 
Welooumk Hall, 404 Seneca St. 
Wheel Chair Guild, 344 Hudson St. 
Wiener. Miss Cecil B., 456 Jefferson 


*Wilcox, Ansley, 684 Ellicott Sq. 
Wilcox, Miss abel, 1141 Delaware 


Ave. 

Williams, Miss Martha, 1226 Main St. 

Women’s Educational & Industrial 
Union, Ba i Sq. 

Working s’ Home of the Sacred 
Heart, 3 Niagara Sq. 


New York City. 


Alling, Miss E. C., 105 E. 22nd St. 
American, Miss Sadie, 448 Central 


Park W. 

Andrews, John B., 131 E. 23rd St. 
Baker, Orin C., 238 W. 48th St. 
Bannard, Otto a 26 Broad St. 
Barrett, Mrs. K. W., 46 E. 29th St. 
Bedford, a Caroline L., 105 


Beers, Clifford W., 50 Union Sq. 
ths 2: Miss Margaret, 261 W. 62nd 


tater «7 Miss Sophia, 1578 Lexington 


Best, Harry 14 Livingston Pl. 

*Bijur, Nathan, 160 W. 75th St. 
Blatchly, Charles K., 105 E. 22nd St. 
Board of Inebriety, 300 Mulberry St. 
Bojesen, Miss Johanne, 118 Lawrence 


Booth, Ballington, 34 W. 28th St. 


Booth, Miss ary W., E. 14l1st St. 
and Southern Bl ll 


Borg, tess: ch. es u St. 
Brace, C. ng end St. 
Brandt, Mise ti ian 106 E. 22nd St. 
Braucher, H. 8 adison Ave. 


Bresstee,) David M.. 7 Second Ave. 
Brooks, Dr. Harlow, 44 W. 9th St. 


Bruno, Frank J., 105 EB. 22nd St. 


Beatin” ae Helen C., 550 Park Ave. 
y, 


ad 22nd St. 
*Canfield, ye * Folger, 49 Wall Sst. 
Capes, William P., 105 E. 22d St. 


ney Rev. John A., 2040 Seventh 


Childs, Clinton S., 105 W. 40th St. 

*Chisholm, George C., 19 Liberty St. 
Choate, Hon. Joseph 'H, 60 Wall St. 
Church Mission of Help, 37 E. 28th St. 
Cinaiore. F Kate Holladay, 105 E. 


Cay, wien Mary Vida, 105 BE. 22nd 


*Cohen, Julius Henry, Ath Broadway. 
Colette, _omnerte M., 129 Broad St. 
Committee on Amusement Resources 
of Working Girls, 119 EB. 19th St. 
Crandall, Miss Ella mba Bx Teach- 
ers’ College , Columbia Saugouvy- 
Crimmins, J. 624 Madison Ave. 
iets Miss Elizabeth, 106 E. 22nd 


Cummings, Miss Margaret C., Normal 
College, 68th St. aaa Park Ave. 
Curry, E moon J. 28 BE. 95th St. 
Curry, Miss H. Ida, 106 E. 22nd St. 
Cutt ng, R. Bayard, 32 e a... St. 
Pee ne, R. Fy os 32 Nassau St. 
liver F., 124 ». = St. 


4 Broad 
de Schweinitz, Karl, 105 E. 22nd St. 
*Devine, Edward T., 10 
Dinwiddie, = Elizabeth McM., 124 


Dinwiame. Miss Emily Wayland, 187 
Fulton St. 

*Dodge, Mrs. Arthur M., ase) Park Ave. 

*Dodge, Rev. D. Stuart, 6 E. 49th St. 

Naas 9 Miss Grace H., 262 Madison 


AV 
Doherty, William J., 105 EB. 22nd og 
Doty, iss Madeleine Z., 
Draper, Mrs. W. K., 121 B. 36th St. 
*Drie er, Miss Katharine S., 80 W. 40th 


Drier, Miss Mary E., 118 E. 64th St. 
*Drummond, M. J., 182 mepalwey. 
Dukas, Julius ie 168 1 Second 

Einstein, Mrs. William, 121 B. ‘ith St. 
Elwood, Everett AS 106, E. 22n 


Ely, Robert E., ate 

Emerson, Mrs. Sarah .H., 425 West 

Enelow, Rabbi H. G., 130 W. 57th St. 

Ewing, Thomas, Jr., 67 Wall St. 

Executive Committee, Social Service 
Department, Bellevue Hospital, 14 
BE. 42nd St. 

Farley, Rev. John M., 452 Madison 


Ave. 
Farrand, Dr. Livingston, 105 EB. 22nd 


Farrelly, Ste Ye 9-15 Park PI. 
Fincke, 74th St. 

Fischer, WFredéricke, + Lee ere 

dea gma Thomas 61 ‘sixth 

Flagg. Miss H. G., New York Trust 


Flexner, Miss Mary, 137 E. 40th St. 
Folks, Homer, 105 EB. 22nd St. 
*Ford, James B., 4 E. 48rd St. 
Foster, James H, 287 Fourth Ave. 
*Fox, Hugh F., 109 E. 15th St. 

ee K., 1 Madison Ave. 
Frissell, A. S., 530 Fifth Av 
Fulton, Miss Elizabeth, 105 *n. 22nd 


t. 
Gangeer, Miss Katherine, 105 E. 22nd 


Garrett, Miss Laura B., Room 1217, 
166 Fifth Ave. 

Geradus, Rev. Brother, 50 2nd St. 

amg Bev. Charles K., 416 Lafay- 
e 

Gillespie, Coovgs J: y St. 

Girls’ Frendl ey By Asoaxion, 281 


Fourth Ave. 
*Glenn, John M., 136 EB. 19th St. 


tel it ko Oo cng aah cgtciren im sant 


-ranaiitasatibterqnioe tenet iia tibia Asean 


wl 
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by — ie Mrs. John M., 136 E. 19th St. 
é ldmark, Miss Pauline, 105 W. 40th 


St. 
tein, Sidney E., 36 W. 68th St. 
Goody car, in, Stine Caroline, 421 W. bith 


Gould, Prof. E. R. R 1. 15 Ww Ww. cages, 

regory, Hen 

*Guggenhei "Yitilan, $0 500 ori Ave. 
B, 124 BE. 28th St. 


Guild, Roy B., E. 8 
Hall, Rev. ,4 6th St. 
Hall, Goer RS A. 106 oon 
rge ’ 
gem, Artuer ©. 330 & gas & 
Hanmer, Lee F. E. 22nd St. 
Harding, Miss Kine ‘Lizsie May, 168 Con- 
vent Ave. 
bd Edward S., ay 
ties —— a 130 jane it. 
astings H., n 
nt, M velina M., 16 
averly Pl. 


——. Mrs. Rowland, 1 Madison 

Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, 
150th St. and Broadway. 

Heinsheimer, A. M., Room 1802, 62 
William St. 

Hernsheim, Mrs. Joseph, 307 W. 106th 

mata Anna Laura, 105 E. 22nd 

B ne o iowle W; w., Pa PB St. 

G) en 

—s Prederick rick D., 287 Fourth 

*Hub Thomas H., 60 Wall St. 

nea. iss Frances E., 206 W. Tist 

Hubbell, Prof. George A., 289 Fourth 


Ave. 
pare. William H., 26 Beaver-St. 
inerem. Mrs. Helene, 477 Central 


k West. 
Jacobi, Dr. A., 19 E. 47th S 
a Mrs. Edward C., ii E. 28th 


2nd 
*Lee, Mrs. Frederic L., 125 E. 65th St. 
*LeRoy, Miss Cornelia, 116.B. 58th St. 
Mi pn Ng Adolph, 42 Broadway. 


Libbey, 4 -- A., 105 E. 22nd st. 
1 McCune, Co- 


Lindsay, Samue 

bia U ( 
Loeb, James, 52 William St. 
Lovejoy, Owen ot = K1 22nd St. 
*Low, Hon. Seth, th St. 


Lowens priene Amsterdam 
and 137th » oie 
Macfar 


: Rev. Charles S., 105 BE. 

Metzet), Miss Winifred E., 105 E. 

Morin. John A., $) EB. 74th St. 
McLean, Francis H., 106 22nd St. 


McLean, % tg F. 2 105 = 22nd St. 
M “ee E. put St. 


Anna C., 41 E. 70th St. 
Me A., State Board of 


es. 
*Miller, Dr. G. N., 811 Madison Ave. 
er, Py James Alexander, 18 W. 


1s 
Mills, Frederick H., 97 Warren St. 
Miner, Miss Maude E., 19 W. 9th St. 
“Mogeey. Rt. Rev. Sete T., 457 W. 
51st St. 
“aaa, ee. J. Pierpont, 219 Madi- 


*Mulry, Thomas ¥.. A Ww. va 


National Board, Y a & A. 
27th St. 

wei. Charles P., 165 B wey. 
elbach, George 2 105 E an St. 


nn Miss. Evel 35-37 E. 
62nd St. a 


New York Association for Suoreying 
the Condition of the Poor, 105 


*New York Catholic Protectory, 415 
roome 
New sare Public Library, 476 Fifth 
Bde secaunes Joseph J.; Jr., 101 Front 
Qitesietmees, ag H., Hotel Savoy. 
Poser 40 EB. 36th St. 
Eawara Justus, 122 W. 14th 
Pattgtio m, Miss Helen M., 71 EB. 125th 
Payne, C. Q., 82 Beaver St. 
Persons, Fran 108 B. a - 
Peters, Rev. John P., 227 W. 99th Bt. 
Peterson, Dr. Frederick, 20 Ww. 60th 
— Pugene A., 54 William St. 
t John 287’ Fourth Ave 
on Assc elation of New York, 135 
prow t, ‘Alexander Ss 2 % 22nd St. 
molds, Ja ooh Pa 
Reyaol James tet , B Park 
Rhett, Miss Florence M., 122 E. 34th 


Rice, Mrs. William B., 17 W. 16th St. 
eens “tase Miss Mary E., 130 E. 22nd 


pede. Victor F., 182 William St. 
binson, Mrs. Beverley, 42 W. 37th 


Robi George B., 415 Broome St. 
* Roose Miss L. M., 804 Fifth Ave. 
Rou G., 130 B. 22nd St 
Row rge C., 287 Fourth A 

*R Sage Foundation, 130 a” Sena 


St. 

Solent, A. 1361 Madison A 
Paro Rete ene n” 50 uATon Sa. 
Miss Mary R., 90 Grove St. 


NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA, NORTH DAKOTA, OHIO. 


Schieffelin, ation, r. ¥ 4 = a a St. 

*Schiff, Jacob H., 

*Schiff, Mortimer a 52 Willian i st. 

Schoenfeld, Miss Julia, 1 Madison 

*Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee, 37 Madi- 
son Ave. 

Scott, Miss E. I., 105 E. 22nd St. 

Seligman, Isaac N., 1 S. William St. 

Shaw, Jar Editor Review of Re- 


vie 

Skeel, Roswell, Jr., 220 Broadway. 

Smith, Rev. C. B., 405 Park Ave. 

Smith, Mrs. Frank S., Hotel Plaza. 

= Hon. Stephen, 300 Central Park 
est. 


Solomon, Henry, 58 Se 65th St. 
Spallen, Mrs. Anna M., 175 E. 68th St. 


Spera Gino C., 40 Pine St. 
Speyer, ev. ch 257 Madison Ave. 
Stelzle, Rev. C aries. 156 Fifth Ave. 
Stern, amin, 32 W. 23rd St. 
Stewart, Lispenard, 31 Nassau St. 


“as Hon. William R., 31 Nassau 


Stimson, Dr. D. M., 28 W. 37th St. 
Steam Miss Anna Louise, 200 Fifth 


AV 
option Gorame 6. | Wall St. 
*Sulzberger, rus L 93 Prince St. 
Swain, Miss B. 130 E. 22nd St. 


Tack, "Theodore E 112 W. 82nd St. 
~~? Graham Romeyn, 105 E. 22nd 


Terry, Miss Edith B 136 A 27th St. 
Thomas, J. F., 105 E. d St. 
Thorne, Angus, ee Dept_F Public Charities, 


Foot o 
*Thorne, Sama 19 Geaar s 
Thurston, Henry W., 105 E. Sena St. 
Tobey, Berkeley G. 200 Fifth Ave. 
Tod, J. Kennedy 5 Nassau St. 
Tucker, Fra $46 Fourth Ave. 
Van i oy iss Carolyn C., 105 E. 


n 
*Van Wagenen, Bleecker, 443 Fourth 


Ave. 

Veiller, Lawrence, 105 EB. 22nd St. 
Wakefield, Miss E. J., 105 EB 
Wald, Miss Lillian D., 265 Pues St. 
Waldman, Morris D., $56 Sec 

Waldo, Miss Ruth, 105 EB. 22nd St. 
*Warburg, Paul M., 52 William St. 
§ s 


Weekes Delano, Py William St. 

Weihl, Miss Addie, 240 E. 105th St. 

West, James E., 200 Fifth Ave. 

wastes, Mrs. Everett P., 735 Park 
ve. 


*White, Alfred T., 14 Wall St. 
White, Gaylord S., 237 EB. 104th St. 
White, Horace, 18 W. 69th St. 
White, a“ May Langdon, 106 E. 


n 
Waite E. Stagg, Columbia Univer- 


Whitney. Patrick A., 148 EB. 20th St. 
Wickoff, Seward, 287 Fourth Ave. 
Wile, Dr. Ira S., 230 W. 97th St. 
Williams, Frank B., 55 W. 44th St. 
Williams, Joseph T., 105 E. 22nd St. 
Williams, Mrs. Mornay, 27 Cedar St. 
Williams, Mornay, 27 Cedar St. 
Willows, Maurice, 105 E. 22nd St. 
Wise, Raber Stephen S., 23 W. 90th 
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Witherbee, Frank S. Rector St. 
vee wan G Grace, 105 


nd § 
Wright, Henry C., 130 E. 22nd St. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Cox, =piiee Clara T., 211 E. Green St., 
igh Point. 

Danaea a res 628 N. Wilming- 


ton 
Myers, L. ts. City Hall, Charlotte. 
State Normal & Industrial Coll ege, 
Greensboro. 
esr & Rev. s S., 120 W. Har- 
Raleigh. 
weil Mrs: 7 Goldsboro. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Associated Charities, Grand Forks. 
Dimpfi, Father Clemens, Mandan. 
aes Prof. John M., University. 
Frank, Dakota Children’s 
he Fargo. 
McCracken, O. E., 1410 First Ave. &S., 


Fargo. 
Robinson, Miss Grace N., 15 Bighth 
St. s., Fargo. 


OxZIO. 
a, a en Ida, 765 Bryden Rd., Co- 


umbus. 

mes gga A., 231 S. Jefferson St., 
Baggett, °F Roland W., Court House, 
Banker’ Dr, D. F., 328 S. Cleveland 


Barquet, _ Bugene B.. e. qt, se 
Beach, Mrs. Lucy EB. F. D. 7, 


Lon- 
Bixb Ow. S., Central Office Bldg., 
ron. 
Bia rg L., 1000 Bryden Rd., 
olum 
Blair, B. H. #310 Silver Fae Leban 
Blair, Harvey M., 36 S. ‘Third! St. 
Columbus. 
Bonar, A. E., R. F. Wauseon. 
Dow Miss Eva D., D4 E. Broad 
Columbus. 
me Miss 2 155 Four- 
teenth Ave., Co 


Briggs, } — E. , 369 Cleveland Ave., 
hland. 


Brown, Edwin J., County Children’s 
Home, Toledo. 

Buell, Miss Luc 4 B., Painesville. 

Burton, Rufus Zanesville. 

Ca Jacob, Miss Frances, 2275 Kent St., 


Toledo. 
ome. © C. F. F., 962 Franklin Ave., 


olumbus. 

Campbell, Mrs. C. F. F., 962 Franklin 
Ave., Columbus 

Campbell, Miss Marian A., 223 Fulton 
Be. (+) oe. 

Canaga, 8. Scio. 

Candy, Robert, 88 oN: Ohio Ave., Co- 

umbus 

Cure Mrs. W. Barton, 622 Dayton 
&t., ouee- 

Cama, Mrs. C , 50 EB. Buchtel Ave., 


ron 

Chambers, Mrs. Jennie, 69 Greenwood 
Ave., Columbus. 

Christian, Mrs. George, Luckey. 

Cone Miss Sara » 120 EB. 


Broad 
, Columbus. 


Sy eRe ees 


oc rei esa a 
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Colbert, Boy J, 120 E. Broad S&t., 
Columbus. 


Cole, C. A., ‘Waus 
Coll pe Major Wa Walter, 940 S. Front 


Conins: a: i we Be The Campania, 

‘ar 

Corco: Mise Elizabeth E., 128 W. 
Thi St., ene a 

Cox, Governor re = i Goteenias. 

Currier, Rev. Ober! 

Darby, Dr. F. fi, Fr w. First St., Co- 


umbus. 
wee T. ae 903 Bryden Rd., Co- 


Dial, Mrs. “Martha D., Batavia. 

Dickey, Miss Gertrude M., 120 E. 
Broad St., Columbus. 

Denes. 2 John A. 111 S. Broadway, Day- 


Dear, Miss Mary E., Girls’ Indus- 

rial Home, Delaware. 

sien James, 205 The Colton, Toledo. 

Dye, Miss by om bento Girls’ Industrial 
School, Delawar 

= wom 4 tae "398 W. Fifth Ave., 

‘olu 

wawarés, Miss Grace Osborne, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Dayton. 

Emerick, E. J., School for Feeble- 
Minded, Columbus 

Ensign, Miss Mary E. South Buclid. 

rene, Miss Florence 'D., 223 Arcade 


» Dayton. 
Senne james a. 120 E. Broad S1., 
Columbus 
Fish, Rufus, R. F. D. 


Fitsgibbon 4 T. F, ist | a Oy Co- 
Fordyce, “Mrs. BE. H., 295 E. Ash St., 
ua. 


An ss Sarah C., Cadiz. 
Frohock, Wilfred O., 1381 Bryden Rd., 


Columbus. 

Garfield, =. James R., hollycroft, 
West Mentor. 

Gates. = Miss dda, 230 S. High St., 


Giadden, Reve Ae oe sar Columbus. 
Glad vs, ide. ak ety Second 
Gracey, < , 429 Fourth St. Mari- 


etta. 
Green, pire. Morris M., The Elms, 


Greenough, Miss Annette E., 404 E. 
Canton. 
Hagerty, Prot. J. %. 94 Fifteenth 


Day 
Hallett, Mine “xdelaide B., Archbald. 
Hamilton College, Clinton. 
Hamrick, Miss Sarah C., Children’s 
Hospital, Columbus. 
Hanson, at 102 E. Front St., 


mere. © G. W., 144 S. Fulton St., 
aus 


i . r. O., 528 S. Summit St., 
a 

Hathaway, ms. J., 101 Putnam St., Ma- 
ee ay briige. 901 Steubenville 


Heeter, David h a Sew Court House, 
Darton. 


Helfrich, Miss Hattie M., 202 N. Lis- 
bon St., Carroliton. 
Higby, D. w.. Lima. 
a. Sanai Bloun East 
Main Children’ s seme, Hillsboro. 
H +» Mechanicsbur, 
Hun 7s Alice S., 256 W. Third 
ve., Columbus. 
Huntoon, John Ww. 118 N. High St., 


Akron. 
nm Peet Nursing Associa- 
tio: 4 4; gate Columbus. 
iit ‘airs, Z. - Liberty St., 
Kelton, Miss. Tomine W., 586 E. Town 
umb 


St., Colu 
Kephart, Rev. Cryres J., 108 S. Perry 
St., D n. 


Kern Charles H., =a. 
Kimmell, O. P., Eato 


ing, Oe. Gertrude "S., 113 Mentor 


King, Harry G., Eaton. 

Knop yf, Perry D., Grand Ave., Toledo. 
ble, Mrs. Josephine, 143 Benedict 
Ave., Norwalk. 

Lam, B. L., Cleveland Boys’ Home, 

dson. 


Leaders, Glen L Defian 


Leander, Miss Elizabeth, wy) E. Mound 
St., Col us. 


A. lion 

Livingston, Mrs. —._ “Girls In- 
dustrial Home, Delaw: 

Long. mus. R., 120 Broad. St., Co- 
um 


ive. e, O. E., Ak 
wae Biae Mrs. Wortrede, 1104 Conover 
ldg., a on. 
MeFadé Wa, 48'S. 
eee” H. H,, 418 N. Fourth St. 


Steubenville. 
McGurk, Daniel, 333 N. Boulevard, 


per n. 
MelIlivaine, Mrs. F. W., 216 Ninth St., 


rain. 

aay! t “Wey Prof. F. A., 83 Sixteenth 
Ave., Columbus. 

—— Miss Bessie M., 183 Lexing- 
n Ave. C Columbus 

Meshane, John, ad Avondale St. 


Maguire. "Miss eat ate H., 3024 Detroit 
Mariette’ Semete Jake on pg Marietta. 
Maule, Jacob, 
— z State’ Reformatory, 
ansfi 
Milar, Mrs. W. W., 62 Adolph Ave., 
Akron. 
Millikin, Mrs. C. W., 396 E. Market 
t., Akron. 
Milliken, Miss Martha R., 307 High 
, Warren. 
Mitchell, Henry S., 15 State St., Nor- 
walk. 


Mosler, William, Hamilton. 

Ohio State University, ye oy 

Open, Mire, Apollo, a . Third St., 
ew Philadelphia. 

— Miss Ethel E., 8 E. Elm St. 
Norwalk. 


7 Miss Frances, R. R. 12, Day- 
n. 
Paterson, Dr. Robert G., 91 E. Desh- 


ler Ave., Columbus. 
ree, Nola, 86 Jones St., Day- 


OHIO. 


Rs. Cc. N., 199 W. College St., 
r 
105 Hamilton 


Ave., Columbus. 
Rows. Mrs. Thomas E., 518 E. Broad 
, Columbus. 
Prophet, H. S., 414 W. North St, 
Lima. 


Public Teprary. Bellefontaine. 
nach. Miss Cora B., 719 Summit St., 


anton. 

Raynes. Stockton, 61 W. Third Ave., 

olum 

Reams, Miss Evangeline, 73 N 
Ave., Columbus 

Reese, Rev. Theodore T., 85 Jefferson 
Ave., Columbus. 


. Harris 


Be nolds, L. D., op gr 
iddle, BE. R., R. F. Lisbon. 
Risse Miss Josephine i, 1112 Gor- 


don St. 
Run =. Miss. Mate, Girls’ Industrial 


me, puey 
Sala, John P mth "Sunset Ave., Day- 
Sapp, ‘Mrs. Cc. J., 552 Wabash Ave., 
ol 
Gohieber, eda D. 5. 731 N. Sandusky 
Seibert. “Mrs. Katharine A., 1646 Mt. 
ernon Ave., Columbus 
Ghiree, =. H. a 1010 Hartman Bldg., Co- 
Sollers, Miss Lulu, 1127 Wyoming St., 
a 
Senedeuiar, Miss Annas F., 102 E. 
Front St., 7 eee. 
Standish, G. 'W., Urbana. 
Steinem, Mrs. Pauline, Toledo. 
Stern, Miss Mary, 203 W. Lake St., 
130 N. Water St., 
H. S., 2904 Tuscarawas 


, Can 
Tillotson + Z., 19 W. College St., 
Oberlin. 


Vaughan, Hon. J. R., City Hall, Akron. 

Vignos, Miss Blanche, 1 1023 W. Tusca- 
rawas St., Canton. 

Vincent, Mrs. Elizabeth P., 1303 
Broadway, Lorain. 

bebe Dr. Della M., 64 Broadway, 

em. 
Weaver, Dr. Elizabeth M., 165 E. 


Market St., Akron. 
Westwood, Rev. Horace, 1321 Kens- 


ington Ave., We afs Gon 

Wheeler, James 468 Goodale St., 
Columbus. 

wae ag Cc. T., 218 S. State St., 

waa. Theodore, 57 E. Main St., 

Shuey, 


Cincinnati. 


Bogen, Boris D., ante Chateau Ave. 
looper, F E. N., 0 Colerain Ave. 
Coh - & fred’ ue Orion and Walnut 


Crouse, Meigs V., 312 W. Ninth St. 
Edmonds, T. J., $04 Bro 


adw 
es Rev. H. Boyd, 318 Ee Fourth 


: ve. 
Parouet Council, 
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*Eme Mrs. Thomas J., Walnut 
Ss. 
Ficioeeene. Julius, Fourth and Plum 


ves. 

Fox, Seaege, 31 E. Fourth St. 
Freiberg, Walter, 216 E. Front St. 
*Freiberg, wees J., Freiberg & 


Workum 
Gamble, Jemen N., 1430 Union Trust 
r. Otto P., 1609 E. McMillan 


Geteg, 
Gordon, Spencer R., 501 E. Third St. 
M 2926 Vaughn St. 


Hall, = Anne S.. 

Ha Ww. M. C. A. Seventh 
Ave. and Wainut St 

*Heinsheimer, Edward L., 326 Walnut 


t. 
er Miss Sarah B., 209 W. 12th 


Johnson, J. E., Munro Hotel. 

*Jonap, Henry, Race St. 

*Kuhn, Robert, 1020 presmere St. 
Levi, Louis S., 532 Prospect Pl. 
*Levy, Harry M., 309 Traction Bldg. 
Longman, "312 W. Ninth St. 
Mac | patna EB. 5611 Union Trust 


Bl 
Mack, Finara W., 504 Traction Bldg. 
*Magnus, Joseph’ A., 121 E. Eigh 


Mann, Miss Annette, 256 Ehrman Ave., 


Avondale. 
Marks, Louis D., 15 EB. Third St. 
806 Neave Bidg. 


Norton, William J., 
Oettinger, Myer, Bighth and Walnut 


Sts. 
“oe Humane Society, 24 E. Ninth 
st. mapoent de 


1 Society, Ingalls B slag. 
Philipeon, Rev. Davi 3947 Beech- 


, Rev. 


oa 
Saslavsky, Miss Ella, 415 Staten St. 
Schwab, A. G., 31 E. Fourth Ave. 


Silvester, wo 4 Fairmont A 

Strauss, Mrs. Laeen 3470 Hnott’ ‘st. 
Avondale. 

Thayer, Rev. 


Gouge A, 304 Oak St. 

Thaw oem, 2 ary é., Wellington 

Todd, *hovert E., “Bayle Par 

Tronnstine, Miss Helen S., 782° Clinton 
Springs Ave. 

Tyler, Rev. Samuel, 2239 
Lane, yaas Hills. 

Watts, Shelley D., 304 Broadway. 

White, J. O., 501 'E. Third St. 

Wilson, Miss Mary Blythe, City Hos- 


pi 
*Winkler, Eli, 804 First National 


ank. 

Woolley, Miss Helen Thompson, 343 
Bryant St. 

Zepin, George, 30 E. Fourth St. 


Cleveland. 


Abeer, R. E., 3226 W. 14th St. 
bott, Frank E., 6606 Euclid Ave. 
Abbo tt, Gardner, ae Soren Bldg. 
Acklin, Mrs. E. P., 1863 W. 45th St. 
Adams, E. E., Ruitton Park, L aaewend. 
Addams, Hon. George S., Court House. 


Frances 


Rik a. J., Forest City House. 
arities, 501 St. Clair 


od 
mallee “arthur G., 7114 Melrose Ave. 
oes Miss Vera J., 13540 Detroit 


Baker, E. M., 2017 Cornell Rd. 
Baldauf, Miss Minnie L., 416 Rose 


a > Arthur D., 1029 Garfield 


Baldwin, Mrs. A. D., Lake Shore Blvd. 
Bardows, Miss Helen c., 5 Rosalind 


Ave. 
Bartholomew, 

Rd. 
Bartholomew, 
Bellamy, Geor, 


F. L., 11007 Buckeye 
G. A., 11007 Buckeye 


e A., 2723 Orange Ave. 
Black, Mrs. orris A., 1864 89th 


Blais, Will P., 830-832 Engineer’s 
g- 
Blossom, Mrs. Dudley S., 2121 Euclid 


Ave. 
Bolton, C. C., 704 Hickox Bldg. 
Brainard, Miss Annie M., 2041 Adel- 


r 
Braun, Mrs. Joseph, 9204 Buckeye Rd. 
a Mrs. arles S., 1598 E. 

115th 

nee Miss Elizabeth F., 2727 Euclid 
ve. 

Bruner, William Evans, 515 New leg 
and Bldg. 


,» 1242 EB. 49th 


y Inn, — Central Ave. 
Champney. Mrs. "William P., 2190 E. 
Clark, Mrs’ Harold T., 1899 E. 82nd 
Clendon, Dr. Clara K., 3704 Prospect 
Coo "Sitiss Mildred S., 1756 E. 90th 
Cooley, Rev. Harris R., 1821 E. 89th 
Congecen ine Margaret, 6431 Wood- 


ve. 
Cowles, Mrs. W. B., 11312 Euclid Ave. 
Cross, Cleaveland R., 1378 W. Clifton 


ew 
ll, Mrs. Robert H., 2345 Buclid 
ts Bl a 


mer, Mrs. J. 1950 E. 79th St. 
Cummins, Miss Helen, 1684 W. 38th 


Cutler, Prof. J. E., Western Reserve 
Universi 


versity. 
Cutter, Miss Annie S., 2040 E. 79th St. 
Dascomb, Rev. H. N., 4702 Franklin 


Ave. 
De bag Mrs. Annie C., 2100 E. 40th 
Du Pon asap zrs, itv E. ag St. 
Rdwards, it 6 Franklin Ave. 
uP. 2953 Berkshire 
Bella, Hc Howard P., 1404 New England 
Eisenman, Charles, 1029 Citizens’ 


Fanning: Mrs | * ae ws E. 8ist St. 
ul L. t. Clair Ave. 
Fewsinith, Rev. ,  & F-., 2259 E. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST. 


First Unitarian Church, Euclid Ave. 
and 82nd St. 


Fert Ww. . pose Ashbur "Ave. 
wit P,§ 8 — St. 

Foster 43 Ave. 

Fox, Dr © Sid? Vospits Scran- 


Rotiss Elizabeth A., 5810 El- 
len Ave. 
Frensdorf, Miss Emma, 2234 E. 46th 
ebay: -Yeneg Dr. Martin, 3226 W. 14th 
Gaiser, Miss Fredrika K., 6606 Car- 
fold. Ave. 
Garfield, Hon. James R., 1029 Garfield 


Garvan omas W., 2723 Orange St. 
Gerris yd Miss Martha A., 8116 Hough 


Gerstenberger, Dr. H. J., 2500 E. 35th 
cued, Miss Helen an, 810- 
New. England Bldg. 

Got, ie F. a Gas and Avenue 

iva. 
Greene, Miss Esther M., 7010 Frank- 
n Ave. 
Gri -— Moses J., 2045 EB. 93rd 
mole. Francis J., Mayfield Rd. and 
121ist St. 
Ye Mrs. Lawrence, 7301 Hough 
ve. 
a Miss Louise A., 3290 BE. 55th 


Harvey, P. W., 2199 E. 40th St. 
oe Miss Orae B., 1168 Ansel 


Hellman, Mrs. b Mere, 11434 Euclid Ave. 
elen, 612 St. Clair 


2B, Ja 6000 St. Clair 
Frederick C., tie: Leunox 


ome ‘Miss Elisabeth, 1953 E. 70th 


Hill, Mrs. Claribel G., 1951 E. 66th St. 
Hi Miss Laura, 2308 Prospect 


Ave. 
as 2 Miss Lula A., 7904 Frank- 
Holy, Cross House, 5609 Whittier Ave. 
Mrs. A. C., wee Euclid Ave. 
et Miss Helen » 1929 E. 75th St. 
s ireland, Mrs. Ro rt L., Lake Shore 
Bl 
Irwin, B. B., 2228 E. 49th St. 
Jackson, James F., 501 St. Clair Ave. 
Jenni John G. 2346 W. 14th St. 
fant Orp * Home, 2200 
Johnson, Miss Matilda L., 501 St. 
A # 


Joseph, M 1827 E. 82nd St. 
Joseph, Mrs. RU 1927 B. 93rd 


J nm, Miss Emilie, 3282 E. 
both St. 

i Miss Margaret, 501 St. Clair 
ve. 

Kennedy, Fe Katherine, 501 St. 


ve. 
Kenne William A., 3166 E. 93rd St. 
Ke rni 8. 1011 Society for 


=. Maude L., 7211 Car- 
ilip C., 501 St. Clair Ave. 


OHIO. 


Knight, Maj. J. H., 212 St. Clair 

ve., N. W. 

Kosbab, Miss Hedwig A. F., 2625 E. 
98rd _ St. 

- Rev. W. S., 6914 Woodland 
ve. 

Lome Miss Carrie E., 3207 Franklin 
ve. 

Le Bland, Rev. C. Hubert, 501 O’- 
Brie ; 


Kress, 


Lower, ’ . 
Lowman, Dr. John H., 1807 Prospect 


Ave 
Lowman, Mrs. John H., 1807 Prospect 


oe. Jonn H., 12510 Mayfield Rd. 
Latee, Rev. Arthur C., Miles Ave., 


. BE. 
Law. ee Charlotte M., 2241 E. 
McBride, Malcolm L., 1583 Mistletoe 
McBride, Mrs. Malcolm L., 1583 Mis- 
tletoe Drive. 
ana vate John, Jr., Cleveland Trust 
Manning, Dr. W. J., 10621 Detroit Ave. 
Margoless, Samuel, 2119 EB. 46th St. 
Mar Martin A., 5932 ae tiga, 
Miss Katharine ake 
Blvd. 
am Samuel, Western Reserve 
Mayer, Mrs. Clara, 2017 Cornell Rd. 
Merriam, Walter H., 202 Osborn pate. 
gett = —y Mrs. W. H., 9400 Buclid 
Mills, Mrs. Mary W., 5111 Fowler St. 
Mook, D. E., 1837 EB. 101ist St. 


Mooney, 


Morgan, D. E., 2738 Prospect Ave., 


Morris, Miss Laura, 2233 E. 55th St. 
Muckley, Ag H. C., Board of Educa- 


Muhthauser, ‘Mrs. Frank, 1862 BE. 90th 

Muhihauser, | Miss Hilda, 3754 Wood- 
an 

Muhlhauser, Miss Sophie, 3754 Wood- 
land Ave. 

martes. Miss Helen P., 1845 E. 82nd 

Mrs. Christian, 8703 Euclid 

ve. 

Nowserry, Mrs. A. St. J., 2097 B. 46th 

ee Mary W., 2097 E. 


Newman, A. S., 7515 LaGran Ave. 
Nichols, Dr. Marcia F., Lakeside Hos- 


pital. 
Ctaws. Miss Edith H., 1340 E. 85th 
Oglebay, Pe may Ferro Machine & 
ONeill, ‘Miss Cordelia L., 1701 EB. 81st 


Narten, 
A 


Newberry, 
46th 


Oram, Miss E. Jean, 1920 E. 93rd St. 

Osborne, Miss Elizabeth C., §111 Fow- 
ler Ave. 

Palmer, Edward W., 2258 Cedar Ave. 

as tan Mrs. 8S. Louise, 80 Charles 


Perkins, Douglas, Union Club. 
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Perkine, Mrs. Roger C., 1481 E. Boule- 


Peterson, E. A., Board of Weacaticn. 


Pond, Col. D. H., 7 Blackstone Bldg. 
Prescott. are. O. W., 1813 E. 65th 
Quiggie, Miss Bisie M., 1694 W. 25th 


pores. Miss Julia, 3826 Buclid Ave 

inson, Miss Anna, 2100 EB. 40th St 
me , Gertrude, 2338 E. 
Rea. Suiss Sara L., 1786 E. 89th 


Sage, Miss Eva p.. 8116 Hough Ave. 
Sampson, Miss L inda W., 8604 Buclid 


Ave. 
sabia Malvern E., 921 — 


t. 
wie! Miss May L., 501 St. Clair 


E. 
Sherwin, Mise Belle, 3328 Euclid Ave. 
——— Miss Prudence, 3328 Euclid 


suver. b G., 1725 M olia Drive. 

Silver, | Mrs. M. T., 1725 Magnolia 
riv 

Silver M. T., 1725 M olia Drive. 

Smith, Mrs. Francis rry, 2061 E. 


89th St. 
mie. Miss Lillian M., Prospect and 
Smith, Miss Marie Virginia, 1978 E. 
116th St. 
Smith, Mrs. S. Lewis, 1960 E. gone | me. 
Southworth, Mrs. Otis, clid 
Squire, Andrew, 3445 Euclid hey 
Squire, Mrs. Andrew, eae Euclid Ave. 
Stevens, Miss Sarah B , 1627 E. 93rd 
Stockwell, Miss Cornelia R., 2291 
urrey ll 
Studies, ss Rachel M., 2157 E. 46th 
Sullivan, Miss Selma, 7218 Euclid Ave. 
Tascher, piag SS ig; 4203 Euclid Ave. 
111 A i. Ave. 
J42 Hoses Ave. 
Dh, 288 s., ‘Prospects Ave, 
‘Henry S., 10908 Magnolia 
Hugo E., 1524 Rockefeller 
Walton, J. Ww. 1310 W. 1ith St. 
Warner, Dr. Lakeside Ho 
Wason, Mrs. “Gneties W., 9209 Buclid 
ve. 
bse | Thomas O., 10511 Pasadena 
ve. 
White, Miss Kathleen, 1436 E. 82nd 
White, Mrs. M. T., Lake Shore Blvd. 
ratenahl. 
Williams, A. B., Jr., 406 City Hall. 
Williams, Mrs. AL M., 1815 W. 45th St. 


Williams, C. W., 419 Chamber of Com- 
merce B 


Williams, ute. M., 601 Canal Road. 
Williams, Mrs. EB. M. 10916 Magnolia 


Drive 
Willmott. Miss E. Louise, 3000 Bridge 
ve. 
Winans, W. H., 3145 W. 14th St. 


Use 
Driv 
Var 


ital. 
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Miss Virginia R., 3133 Prospect 


was Miss Cora, 1647 E. 117th St. 
-* L. J., 11201 Bellflower 


* Wolfenstein, Dr. S., Woodland Ave. 
and 5list St. 
Worthing, A. G., 10940 Grantwood 
ve. 
Wright, Howell, 601 St. Clair Ave., 
Wyckoff, Dr. C. W., 2500 E. 36th St. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Barnard, Miss Kate, State Capitol, 
Busby, William, McAlester. 
Curti Mrs. A. E., 203 C St., N. W. 


United Provident Association, 413 W. 
Grand St., Oklahoma. 


Barber, Rev. J. M., Forrest Grove. 

Bauer, Rev. Phil ip E., State Peni- 
Nentioty. Salem. 

Bishop, ood River. 

Dallas "Publig Library, Dallas 

Galloway — Emma, 821 Saginaw 


St. 
Hale, Will s State Training School, 
Moores RS T., South Chureh St. 
Oregon Agricultural Colle Library, 
gon Agric = 
Crome Library Commission, State 
ouse, Salem. 
Oregon State Hospital, Hospital Sta- 
on, em. 
Osburne, Mrs. W. F., Hotel Osburne, 


Public Tibeary. Salem. 
Rana. — ‘Martha, 41 10th Ave., 


Euge 
Schorer, Joseph, 1378 13th Ave, E., 
Eugen 
Young, F. G., 599 9th Ave, E., Eu- 
gene. 


Portland. 


Altenheimer, a H. J., 94 N. 21st St 
Associated rities. 

Ayer, Mrs. Winslow B., 183 19th St. N. 
ase + Miss Emma L., 1342 Rodney 


Chapman, C. C., Commercial Club 
apman 


Coleman, Norman F., 1357 E. 17th St. 
Davis, Mrs. Bertha, 491 E. 42nd St. 
Diets, Miss Caroline A., 601 Medical 


Dondurant, Mrs. R. E., 339 E. 34th St. 
Seerrt, Mrs. F., 265 14th St. 
ot, Rev. T. ‘. Abington Bldg. 
*Failing, Miss Mary F., 201 6th oq 
Fiegel, A. F., 402-408 Faili 
pues William Trufant, 
ege. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST. 


Garqper, W. T., E. 29th and Irving 


Goodell, John A., 306 Y. M. C. A. 
Grete, ™ Miss Emma E., 601 Medi- 


Bayern. rs. Elizabeth, 170 E. 38th 
Howse. 7 Frederic K., Good Samaritan 


Howa fe S., Ladd & * i oe Bank. 
James, Miss Lina B., W. C. A. 
Kil Ipack, J. G., E. 29th tan Irving Sts. 
Library Association of Portlan 
Loewenberg, Miss Ida, 742 Hoyt St. 
MacLaren, W. G., 22 N. fe St. 
Moore, H. H., 726 Selling B ldg. 

hes Valentine, irginia Hill 


tel. 
Selling, Ben, 434 Main St. 
Sichel, Sigmund, 92 3rd St. 
Stearns, Miss Jane, 515 BE. 42nd St., N. 
Strona, Robert H., 711 Conpet Bldg. 
Sutton, L. W., 493 Yamhi 
Thoro Wass —* 2nd and 


Washington 
Trevett, ig 777 Flanders St. 
Tru mbull, Mrs. “Title R., 250% 3rd St. 
Mrs. L., 955 E. Glissan St. 
Wessinger, Paul, 13th and Burns ~ 
ve Miss Constance, Y. 


Cc 
*Wheelwright, W. by pet Blag. 
‘orbe 


Williamson, W. T. 
Wise, Rabbi Jonah B, 466 S. 19th St. 
Wood, Arthur E., 1285 BH. 20th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Associated Charities and Humane So- 
ciety of Lackawanna County, 334 
N. ashington Ave., Scranton. 

sneer he ' the eer ement of 
the Pittsbur; 

Anoogtates ed Charities, 2 . Chestnut St., 


a bur; 
Charities, 635 Fulton 
Bldg., ee oitichnen 


As Charities. i 639 Franklin St., 
Readin 


sore Miss Nannie G., 436 South 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Miss Frieda E., Morganza. 


Baumann, 
Booey aeerae M., Chester. 
Bradshaw, ay i, ween D., 640 


Coane, Mrs. W. H., South Bethle- 
Children’s Aid Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, 43 Fernando Ris 
Pitts —_ 
Clark, Mrs. arles Heber, The Pines, 
mshohocken. 
sae * Miss Hazel Ione, Box 405, Har- 


Cleaver,  aibert N., toy Bethlehem. 
Cleaver, Mrs. Albert N., South Beth- 


lehem. 

Coffee, Rai Rabbi Rudolph T. | L., 5894 Hobart 

Colburn, “ate G C., 24 rgh. Patriot St., 
Somerset. 


Cooper, Charles C., 3 Fullerton St, 
rittspurg: 

Cooper, Charles I. 927 Fifth Ave., 
Fritts - 

Crafer, Dr. omas W. B., Grant 


Biva., Pee 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ae. 535 Fulton Bldg., 
oe 


Dermitt, Miss Helena M., 238 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Dik, es J. L., 2404 Fifth Ave., 
ttsburgh. 


Dixon, rs. Sa Eamoel < G., Black Rock 
‘Miss Helen & 6009 Penn Ave., 
tsb h. 


Dranga, Dr. paeaiia, 706 Lyceum 
Bid Pittsburgh 
Basten, » Sharity organ anization Society, 


> Mise Ling aR s° 


Bra Mawr. 
Falconer, Mrs. 


Sleighton 


Forbes, Miss Jessie, 206 E. aie St., 


Lan 
Garrett, John B., Rosem 
Gill, Samuel E., 807 Pe inemcnse 
m pittsburen. 


. P., Erie. 

Grimes, Miss Zillah E., 320 Charles 
St., Knoxville, Pittsburgh. 

Guapert. A. C., 511 Fourth Ave., 


635 Fulton 


& 
Harper, Miss Frances H., 6816 Stan- 
ton Ave., Pittsbur gh 
Hebrew Ladies’ Relief Society, 300 
Madison Ave., Me) 
meltmsa, Miss Anna B a 1835 Centre 
Ave., Pittsbur, 
Top. Miss ER Bryn 


awr. 

Houston, Charles W., Morganza. 

Hoyt. Mrs. Catherine, ¢ Glenfield. 

Jackson, Miss Edit Swarthmore. 

Keller, William W., is Park Ave., 
Johnstown. 

Kohler, F. W., Passavant Memorial 
Homes, Rochester. 

Lancaster Charity Society, 206 E. 
King St., Lancast 

lindsey Mrs. “Mildred. ‘C., 314 East 


Warre 
*Li pincott, Miss me, iti cote. 
McCord, Miss Annie yanie. 
" , See 
McIntyre, Charles, 5 N.’ Fourth 8t., 


ton. 

Marshall, Mrs. Watson, 5718 Howe St., 
Pittsburgh. 

a Rig Lyman, 1426 Denniston 


age: nw 
Mitchell” Dr State Hospital 
for Insane, W 
More, Rey. Ww hese, 34 “Bethany Or- 


Oppenheimer, Miss Nannie, 6400 Bart- 
ett St., Pittsburgh. 

ait W. F., Morganza. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the 
ind, Overbrook. 

aga Library, Pitts- 


urge: 
Prenes, a Western 
ly ToS ospiial, Pitts- 


— 
"fis Lilian A., 6542 Dalzell 
ace, Pittsburgh. 
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Reed, Miss Frances S. 413 Charles 
t., Knoxville, Pittsburgh. 
Reilly, Richard M., 44 N. Queen St., 


6506 Harriett St., 


, Miss 
ver St. Veneer. 
Shaw, Miss 8. Adele, Sewick 
Shaw, Wilson icone 
Sh orbea ‘aves. 3 saeuee om tnut 
ryoc ss Josephine H., estnu 
Hill, Meadville. 
Simpson, Mrs. William, Jr., Ingeborg, 
oye a mg 
Sisters of the Blessed goorement. St. 
Elizabeth’s, —* 2 
sme Samuel, ork. 


* 80 Ww. 


Sroder, Dr. J. Lewis, Woodville. 


1813 Farmers’ 


Hamilton. 
k € Pittsb 4 
Steward, Dr. illiam J., Lancaster. 
Theurer, » 1112 Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 


Thomas, Mrs. Alice E., 28 W. Green- 
Ave., Lansdowne. 

H., 719 Ferguson 
Bik., ttsburgh. 


Torrance, Francis J., Pittsburgh. 
Twombly, Rev. Cuffora G., St. James 


R 
Van Baalen, Mrs. Ray, “405 Washing- 
ttsburg 
Wallin, Dr. J. E. W., University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 
bediaes ~—~4 Charles E., South Bethle- 


Wheeler, Miss Jessie J., 109 E. 9th 


White,” Dr. Jesse H., University of 


Pittsburgh, BS me - 

Williams, ‘eu ey 
Woomen, Mre' todwara. 110 Simpson 

Rd., Ardm 
Yeager, Miss E. Cora, Lansdowne. 
Philadelphia. 

Atoms, Mrs. Mary M., 101 Elisworth 
Arnold Mrs. Miriam K., 910 N. Broad 


be ate Joshua ie 32 S. 16th St. 
sag ae — iam V., 18th and 


Sts. 
Berkowitz, Rev. Henry, 1823 N. 33rd 


Biddle, Mrs. A., 1821 DeLancey Place. 

Biddle, Miss Alice McMurtrie, 2017 
DeLancey Place. 

Biddle, Miss Constance E., 2017 De- 
Lancey Place. 

Biddle, Mrs. 


Geor » Chestnut Hill. 
Biddle Miss Sar e 6 ruce St. 
Dr. Eva M., 1550 aplewood 
ve. 
Bonnell, Henry H., 1505 Land Title 
Bradford, 1 Mrs. Raters Porter, 146 W. 
Brazier, nities E. Josephine, 1803 Pine 
Brusstar, Miss Kate H., 2123 N. 17th 


Buck, William B., 402 Empire Bldg. 


en 


ee ea Nl ne = 


i 
} 
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“Dargbem.. Miss Mary A., 3401 Pow- 


oY 419 S. 15th St. 


Hampton L., 1033 Spruce 
Carter, Mrs. William T., 2116 Wal- 


u, 19 S. 16th St 
L., 1533 Real Estate 


5 oF Page Pe ae 1300 


it. 
321 Chestnut St. 
cae at Edward Walter, Chest- 
nu 


» Miss Jean W. 2029 8. 
8th 


gon. _— pete. L., 1947 N. 
Davis, Mrs. H. C., 1833 

Deeter, Miss Jane i's. s 
Deik, Rev. Edwin Hey! 630 N. he] 


as ~~ Mrs. Elizabeth H., 5017 Lud- 


ee Se EB. cor. $k 
ceueng. Wainy ° s. E. cor. 39th and 
Fisner, is ie 2, Srzuce 

N ss 
Fleisher, Miss Hel 77320 Green St. 
Fowler, Miss 611 Vine St. 
Fox Charles 789 Drexel Bl 


E., 
Souter Ui Hannah, 339 B St. 
Mrs. William W., S60 8. 18th 


3 G., 3829 RY 19th St. 
bert P., 328 Chestnut St. 
nee Jacob, 2115 Spring Garden St. 
Girard Miss elen, 3400 ce St. 
GrabgelaanS ames D 1720 yo Be st. 
der, Biss Mariner and 
Grant, Mrs. W. S., Jr, 2202 St. James 


G . Miss Phoebe, 419 S. 15th St. 
ee Mrs. Charles, 1820 Ritten- 


Harris, oetise Ella F., 4651 Hazel A 
Harrison, Alfred C., 660 Drees Bide. 
Heeren, Anna M., 1700 8. 

Heeren, Miss Ma nee Poplar | pe 
Herri <A. rara Go lege. 
Herron, Col. Sheistopher C., ine 


Fererg, Ma 1201 Chestnut St. 


arion A., 1344 Spruce 
Holz, Col. Richard ze B. 1332 Arch St. 
Hostetter, Miss Frances, Pres 


Mary’ Ye thy 8. 16th 


*J H. a 505 Chestnut St. 
J y, Miss Annie T., 2600 N. Law- 


rence 
*Jenkins, Charles F., 1024 Race St. 


H 
Howe, 
Ingleam, Miss 


John Sto: 1937 Arch 
nae _ st. 
Asylum, 700 Chureh Lane, 
L., 725-29 Lombard St. 
f. Carl, loam 


. Hall, Uni- 
7 ea 1839 Frank- 


ve, 
Clara E., 118 N. 34th 


A. M., 1847 N. 17th St. 
“iseda, Barclay‘, fat thst 8t., 
on 


ee Miss Margaret, 1340 Lom- 
Love a E., 1424 N. 5 * 
*Lewis re J., 212 N. 34th St. 
Le Mr Pheedore des 212 N. 34th 
Longstreth, William W., 203 Walnut 
Levens, Mrs. 8S. S., 144 W. Lehigh 


ve. 
McCouch, Mrs. H. Sate pt. Mar- 


ban 


of lvan 
4 a J., 714 Bulletin 


McMurtrie, Miss Mary D., 1104 Spruce 
*Madeira, ire. Louis C. School Lane, 


German ~; ae 
Mallery, Otto T., 1427 Spruce St. 
Martin, Mrs. J Twit is, 1721 Locust St. 
Masse, Elizabeth, Children’s 


tal, 22nd St. 
RE — = Schoolhouse 


Megee, ee ty Marthe J.. 251 W. Rit- 
tenhouse St. 
a <eae D. Paul, 430 W. Hortter 


Muszey Frank W., 1816 Spruce St. 
Needlework Guild’ of America, 1716 


Ch 
owes Arthur E., Box 1586. 
vis, West End Trust Bldg. 
Pancoast Charles = 316-20 Chestnut 


Parrish, Miss en L., 313 S. 10th St. 
Patten, Simon Logan aan, Uni- 
versity o eR 
Pennsylvania Society — Prevention 
fame Side. 407 Roger Wil- 


“Pepper. Franklin, 1438 Land Title 


Piste hile Ea J. L. 263 S. 2ist St. 
Plat Laura N., 1831 Pine St. 
—— Mrs. E. ‘A. 6103 Pulaski 


ee. Mrs., eet Hill. 
_—— H. P., 22nd and Arch 


a... Sa J. G., 1704 Walnut St. 
Rupert, Miss Ethel, 419 S. 15th St. 


Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas, 648 Phila- 
delphia .Bourse. 


Schoff, Mrs. Frederic, 3418 Baring St. 
Scott William H., 1211 Clover St. 


t. 
- Dr. Anna P., 3926 Chestnut 
Sibley, Miss Florence, 235 S. 18th St. 


PENN., RHODE ISLAND, S. CAROLINA, S. DAKOTA, TENN. 


Sinko. Miss Julia U., 1606 Walnut 


ith, Ches 
pees Miss Helen Curtis Publish- 


Edwin D., 419 S. 15th 
"tone yue Katherine A., 345 8. 
Storer. Mrs. Elizabeth R., 2029 S. 
Terry David J., 415 8S. th St. 

incre? Aid Soci ety 7 oPhiisdelphia, 


Y. Seaham. 3638 Chestnut St. 
Jr., amg ay ee St. 


Co. 
Solenberger, 


ne f 


Vaan “hits Arch St. 
weetith ‘ian hh. 1310 S. 


Wallace, Roy Smith, 415 S. 15th St. 
Wallenstein, 1 Miss Helen C., 253 W. 


Horter 
Wanamaker, Mrs. Mary B., 2032 Wal- 
nut St. 
ateranea, Richard, 33 B. Springfield 
ve. : 
Wells, Hubert W., Real Estate Trust 
B 


Wharton, Bromley, 714 Bulletin Bldg. 
Wharton, Mrs. odman, 910 Clinton 


. at 2 IF epruce st. 

c St. 

Witherbee, Frank D., “Gi rard College. 
th St. 


ON P42 
1339 Chestnut St. 
Grahame, 1726 Ritten- 


house St. 
Wood. Miss Juliana 1620 Locust St. 
ood een Rogers, 705 N. 
Dr. 709 N. 
American Bldg. 
eweeaes, Mrs. George, Chestnut 


Young Se Christian Associa- 
on, 18th and Arch Sts. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Betton, | > a L., 188 Gibbs 


Chadwick Mrs. F. B, Twin Oaks, 


Newpo 
Charity yr Organization _postety, 268 
Emery, Miss Helen M., 250 Broad- 
nokia arthur 
*Emmons ur B., Newport. 
| ey B. . Reward. 
Hail Charlee ®., ibs Oak Ea 
eee ©. 1 Bidg., 


eee Miss Anna F., 20 Kay St., 
albert, Joseph, 160 Main St., Woon- 
J Hy “Miss M Purgato 

oo - - ary, gatory Rd., 
Lawton, George R., Tiverton. 
McCusker, James F., Pontiac. 


Walter A., Glocester. 
Rodman, Robert F., Allenton. 
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Providence. 
Anthony, Miss Ellen M., 72 Manning 
Anthesly Miss Mary B., 72 Manning 


Aronovici, Cosel, Howard a? 
Beea h, Miss *Lorania, 72 Manning 


Bigelow, Cc. F. 23 Weybosset St. 
Carpenter, Mrs. F. 276 li St. 
Miss Lydia G., 109 Was ington 


, Mrs. peu S., 34 Plain St. 


Clifton ; Miss Am 307 State House. 
Cummings, Matt A 4 “ Bddy St. 
Canaan, iss Edna R., 156 Cypress 


Gardner, Henry B., 54 Stimson Ave. 


Gardner, Miss Mary S. 273 Bowen 
Hartwell; Miss Ada M. C., 73 Medway 
Hatch, Wallace, 409 pf m St. 
Horton, Horace F. Wey t St. 
Immi t Soucstional Bureau, 109 
ashington St. 
Maymo Fhe B., 55 Eddy St. 
O'Neill, Miss E. Frances, 109 Wash- 
ington St. 

Particular Council St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, 53 C it. 
Potter, Charles, State of Char- 

State House. 


Shepard a H., 315 Thayer St. 
Till nghest. . iss Charlotte L., 260 


Wightesn, W. Walter R., State Board of 


Charity, State House. 
walems, James B., 109 Washington 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Jamison, A. T., Connie Maxwell Or- 


P sEe. Greenw: 
Jenkins, v. D. J., 20 Franklin 8St., 
caoattes 
ph H., Cheraw. 


ton. 
Johnson, Mrs. 
McCullough, J. A. "Greenville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Hen. Charles S., Supreme 


Whiting, 
Cc erre. 


ourt, 
TENNESSEE. 
All in, 3 Miss Bessie, 243 Fillmore St., 
h ville. 
Battle, Miss M. / qpe 418 Sixth 
Ave. N., Nashvi 

Genther, Gattanoses Ju Ttsettnnen Chari- 
H Ben. 3 313 N. Hi 

a, = oa gh 8t., 

J, — C., Municipal Bldg., 


molly, Charles P P., 418 Sixth Ave. N., 


ashvil .% 

Kilvi . C., Industrial School, 
Nashv: ne’ 

Krantz, James _ Central Police 
ataneevers, mene. 

ih ~ ao i ame 609 Hillsboro 

McCulloch, J. me 323 Sixth Ave. N., 
Nashville. 


Paves, Bruce R., George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. ? Nashville. 
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Roge Winston, George Peabody 
College for a enehers, | Nashville. 
Scruggs, Mrs. B, The omee t » 135 Mont- 
smith, "Bolton, 66 Mindhcon ison Ave., Mem- 


Travia A. M., 2216 Blair Ave., 


Nashville. 
Trawi Mrs. Archibal Sta. B. 
Nashvi ville. o 


York, E. E., Odd Fellows’ Home of 
ennessee, Clarksville. 


TEXAS. 
Broqmaridgs, George W., San An- 
Brackenrid Miss M. El x 

a Ss eanor, San 


Cabell, Ben E., H wyie 
Cam: bell —— Sybil L a *1701 Maple 


Dallas Put SPuplie 7, Dall 


Ell Prof. A. Caswell, University 
tion, Austin. 
Fort Worth Charity Commission, 
Fort Worth. 


Haley, os, Sate, 322 Hicks Bldg., 
onio. 
Holden, ny | Mrs. Nellie W., City Hall, 
n. 
Lo Mrs. J. C., United Charities, 
ourt House, Houston. 
McAllister, 1 W., 123 Slocum 


San nio. 
Patton, Frank C., Rosenberg Library, 


Galveston. 

Saylor, Miss F., 911 Commerce St., 
qeatigs. 

Smith, Carrie Weover, 600 S. 


Berkeley Ave., Dallas 
United Charities, 9% “Bastin Bldg., 


United Charities, 1010% Houston St., 
Fort Worth. 


UTAH. 
LU a Reading Room our Bli 
rst Ave., Balt Lak - 
Quardello, 1987 a State St., 
Eaton, m, Amey I B., 1310 E. Second St. S., 


Gardner, =. anish For 
Gowans, =e. rE a State Industrial 
hood, Oede E G. State Industrial 
School, Ogden. 
Milne, E. J., Governor's Office, Salt 


Roper, B. F., 173 W. First St., Provo. 
Rows, id. 3 M., Utah Industrial School, 


VERMONT. 

Cabot, Miss M R., Brattiebe 
*Holton, py Henry DB Cisbore. 
Lawton, Dr. . 8. B., 75 5 Linden | St., Brat- 
Ward, Frederick W., 396 Main St. 


Burlington. 
Wright, Rev. J. Edward, 19 Baldwin 
it., Montpelier. 


Antgeee, Miss Kathleen, 103 W. 
Frankli. St., Richmond. 


Associated Charities, 113 Kirk Ave., 
Roanoke. 

Barrett, are. Harris, 320 Locust St., 

Se Miss Helen E., Bs Fifth 


d Grace Sts., Richm 

Besier, Robert S., Jr., 11 N. “rirst St., 
Richmond. 

Buchanan, James, 1400 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

om ‘Miss E Elizabeth, 3 E. Main St., 

c 

Cohen, ones, 11 E. Broad S&t., 

Richmond. 


Drewry, Dr. W. F., Petersburg 
Frisse L Rev. H. B., Hampton. 
Grandy, Charles R. 4 D., 101 Free- 


mason , Norfolk. 

Horsley, Perkins, 202 Federal St., 
Lynchburg. 

Johnston, Dr. George Ben, 407 E. 


ond. 
ore ee cis ait Library Bldg., 
eins ~~ Mrs. B. B., 503 E. Grace St., 


mere Settlement, 223 S. Cheney St., 

c 

Otey, Mrs. — 618 Court S&St., 
Lynchbu 


Parker, J. Cc. Se ranklin 
Phillpotts, Miss M. oe 4 416 
umberland Te Norfol 

Ricks, J. Hoge, N. Third St., 
Rieaeeoe. 

Rogers, J. E., Dendron, perry County 

*Roper, J John L., Norfolk 

Sayre, Mi ss Mary E., 914 Main St., 
‘Lyashie urg. 

Sharpe, Arthur B., Virginia Confer- 
ence Orphanage, Richmond. 
aa. = Mrs. Elizabeth G., Virginia 

Labor School, Hanover. 
Stearmes, L. P., Newport News. 
Stratton, F. Gerald, Petersbure. 
Taylor, Ww. B 164 Bute St., Norfolk. 
Vincent, W. we ane 
Whittaker, W. H., D. C. Work House, 
Occoquan. 


WASHINGTON 
Anthony, Dr. L., 508 Old National 
ana 14. 


ye Sc C., "Box mist, Chehalis 
Associat Charities, 415 Lindelle 


Bld okane 
een Fev: George W., 02659 Ash 
‘ ane 

Bailey, DP “aed G. W., 02659 Ash St., 

Bobet Rev. D E., Sedro-Wooley 

Baker, Miss Ida Agnes, 418 High St., 
Bellingham 

SS. off, sane. Cc. P., 724 8S. K St. 
aco 

Bassett, J. D., 1109 Paulsen Bldg., 


Bellen Miss Marian, 5 N. 7th St. 
ma 


North Yaki 
Bever, James, 614 Ivy St., Belling- 
=~ J. D., 3381 Bonneville St., Pasco 
r 


Mrs. Jennie M., 331 Bonneville 
t., Pasco 
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Bowie, Mrs. C. S., 1011 S. Oakes St., 
Tacoma 
Breeze, — Lillie B., Juvenile Court, 
e 
Cairns, Rev. George Robert, 03824 
Washington St., Spok 
or Granite B Beiterment , Rana, 


kane 
Clise, Mrs. J. W., yo 
Corbaley, G. Cc. Satie of Com- 


Cotrill’ Miss biyrtis, 1025 H St., Cen- 
Covingto id = A., 526 Hutton 
Danfo “Kirs. Abbie E., 4616 Verde 
pave’ ie Miss "Bessie, Box 446, Bur- 


lin 
Davis, gto C., North Yak 
Davis, 3 Rev. J. EB. Breslin 4 Apte.. Spo- 


de Bag Miss Edith P., 307 Masonic 
Temple, North Yakima 
Deheay. Mrs. 8. C., 3222 Grand Ave., 


erett 
*Donovan, J. Be Bee 1201 Garden S&t., 
Bellingham 
= re Maude E., 5025 35th Ave., 
‘olum 


Everett Pubic Library, _ eeewatt 

Ford, Rev. Edward T., 

Fuller, Miss Edith Sy “201 ni-2 N. 
Commercial St., Bellingham 

Garland, Mrs. Ella , 3 1628 W. Buck- 
eye Ave., kane 

Gephery, A. R., 415 Lindelle Bidg., 


Spokane 
Goble, Mrs. George H., 1019 7th Ave., 

okane 
Goodrich, Mrs. L. J., 400 Ist Ave. W., 


Toppenish 
Grupe iss Mary A., 106 E. 9th St., 

Ellensburg 
Harlow, — ha. ag c., 505 Burwell 


St., Bre 
Hebberd, Suatten 428 18th Ave., Spo- 
e 


an 

wate Hon. W. J., City Hall, Spo- 
ane 

Hitchings, Miss Maude A., Com- 
mercial Hotel, North Yakima 

— RR, B., 4209 Mason 

Hornburg, Miss Marie L., 415 Lin- 
delle Bldg., Spokane 

Hutton, Mrs. M. A., Hutton Block, 


Spokane 
Jennees Miss Linda, 2319 Utter St., 


ellingham 

Johnson rthur C., 512 Old Wall 
Bank Bld Spokane 

Jones, Rev. alter C., Box 126, 
Waitsbur 

Jones, Mrs alter C., Box 126, 
Waitsbur, 

Kent, Miss Neon N., 1527 Spof- 
ford St., at ORY 


nq, Rev. E. A. 4 s. 6th St., North 


akima 
Kinkaid, Dr. T. W., Olympia 
Kleinberg, Mrs. H., 101 . 8th St., 
Ellensburg 
Kurtz, Mrs. Olive N., 10 N. 7th S8t., 
North Yakima 


Larrabee, Mrs. C. X., Bellingham 


Li on, Mics Ma Marie, Y. W. C. A., 
Linge. Mrs. y 121 8S. G St, 


Lomb: mers. H. H., Chase Hill, 
North Yakima 


Mabny, 5 ere 238 E. 18th Ave., 


Spo 
McCready, Mrs. N. S., 124 Ave. B, 
Snohomish 


McDermott, Charles, 406 E. ist St., 
Aberdeen 

McK go Mrs. J. S., “Karrheim,” Ho- 

MeMorran, W. c., ¥. M. C. A, North 

peed ag =uemes F., 601 W. 23rd 

Monday Civic ‘Club, 608 S. J St., Ta- 


oma 
Mont tgomery, Miss Gotherine, 1621 


ole Ave., Bell 
Moran, Rober 


Rosario 
Morey, A. G., 25 8. *< St., Wenatchee 


LF, 2 12 Harlin Bldg., 
Norton, a= » aay S., 704 Forest St., 


Bellingham 
O’Brien C. M., 218 Lewis St., Pasco 
O'Toole, Mrs. Annie, 1601 s.G 8t., 


a. 

Penrose. L., Whitman College, 
Walle” walls’ 

Potter, Charles, TV 

Public Library, 

a og A. 1832 Dean Ave., 


Reichmann, Ms — Anna, 3116 Rucker 

Reinhardt, Mrs. Ehaotere, 1208 
Pleasant Ave., teen ay 

Rensing, Herman. Benst 

Rogers, Rev. Edgar M., 2611 Rucker 
Ave. peerets 

B., Apt. C, 2306 Pa- 

cific — ee 

Rowland. Bix H., “623 N. Ainsworth 


Ave., Tacoma 
Sabelwitz, Miss Antoinette, State 
Normal School, Ellensburg. 
aking, 5 H. H., Clogg Bidg., North 
a 


Social Study Class, 415 Lindelle 
Masonic Temple, 
Sprague, ©. Cc. A. Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
mate. ‘Federation of Labor, Box 1285, 


Strong, Rev. Arthur B., Bellev 
Sweatt, Loewe Cc. 1723 14th ive. Ww. 


Spokane . 
Tallman, — Pearl E., S. 1112 
Ivory St., Spokane 
Taelman, Rev L. Gonzaga Univ., 
T ag > “| J., B t 
ag r, war remerton 
for, Let 8 N . & 8B. 


eae 
Techter, O. A., Yakima Valley Bank, 
North Yakima 
Tetran, Dr. Thomas, Sloan Bldg:, 
North Yakima 


Thompson, Nathan L., Cobb Bldg., 
Everett 
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United Relief Nar tt74 Walla Walla 
bbeaer b 01314 Summit Blvd., 


Wade, Miss. Lillian M., 415 Lindelle 


okane 
Webb & ir , Monroe 
Wheeier, Ed Edgar C C., 2802 N. Lawrence 


Ave., Taco 
Wheeler, Miss Ruth Wer. 210 Colum- 


Williams, Mies. —— by 
va WwW. M. V., 8239 Ra <q = 


kan 
Witlington, Wilfred, Monroe 
Weusrs. Civic Improvement Club, 
216 N. 10th Ave., Pasco 
Woodruff, S. C., Medical Lake 
Worthington, Miss Leora, 415 Lin- 


ae Spokane 
—, 2 415 Lindelle Bldg., 


Seattle 
nny Was Florence M., 1107 E. 


*Anderson, Mra. Agnes H., 718 Minor 
ve. 


Appleton, Harry W., 205 Leary Bldg. 
Aseeiee. Mrs. Harry W., 205 Leary 


g. 
Aronson, Mrs. S., 747 16th Ave. N. 
Austin, Miss Isabella, Univ. of Wash. 
B. F. Day School, 917 N. 79th St. 
Baker. B. W., 305 Lowman = 
Baker, F. W.. 1212 Highland P1. 
Barnard, W. G.. 5622 4th Ave.. N. 


Adams, 


Bldg. 
Bayley, Frank S.. 900 Learv Bidg. 
Beac i ge Walter G., Univ. of 


ses, *iias Bethesda I., 915 Cobb 


dg. 
mater Rev. Joseph H., 331 New 
York Block 
Bert, Mrs. Fred W., Jr., 916 Queen 
Anne Ave. 
Betts, Graham K., Amerian Savings 
Bank and Trust Co. 


Big Brothers Assn., care Harry 


White, 308 Burke Bldg. 
Bigtew, ss Alida, 1139 18th Ave., 


tery Mrs. William, 1308 Summit 

ve. 

a: W. L., care Seattle Hardware 
0. 

Blaine, E. L., 416 W. Highland eve 

Blethen, Joseph, care The Tim 

Boetzkes, Miss Ottillie &., Tit Bel- 


mont a. 
Bogardus, C *e., 90 Columbia St. 


Bogardus, Mrs. 'C. E., 323 14th Ave., 
Boggess. Robert Lee, 11 Triangle 
Boyle. irs. Robert Hulstad, Hotel 
Brady, "wre. Philip, 1608 EB. Garfield 
Brauer, Dr. Herman A., Univ. of 
Beowhes. Miss Gertrude F., 501 14th 
Brewster, Mrs. J. L., 1110 W. 65th St. 


; oo 


MEMBERSHIP LIST. 


Brooke, C. W., 


3016 Arcade Bldg. 
Brooks, B. F., 


"2208 W. 56th St. 


Brown, C., 4608 ist Ave., N. E. 
Brown, es Elmer, 611 Bel- 
mont Ave., 
Brown, Mrs. R. A., 1703 —_ Ave. 
Rull. Homer L., 1013 3rd 
M. B., 1008 coup Bldg. 
Mrs. W. T., 526 N. Broad- 


Calvert. re. James H., 1809 10th 
ve., N. 


Canfield, 9 H. H., 1006 American 
Bank B ldg. 


Carpenter, Mrs. E. J., 620 W. Lee St. 
Carpenter, Dr. 


Helen B., 1023 Uni- 

versity St. 
Carr, Mrs. Alvah L., 3727 Burke Ave. 
Case, — Lucy Roberts, 1518 16th 


w. 
Cassell, “I. W., Principal Greenwood 
School 


Cassidy, F. L., West Seattle School 

Catholic Social Betterment League, 
Bo Block 

Chadwick, H. S., “The Argus” 

Chapman, 3 Miss Effie Louise, Public 


Charity Uiemmbeation Society, 312 
Collins Bld 


Chilberg, Miss "Siabel, 619 13th Ave., 

Children’s Orthopedic Hospital, 1710 
Hoge Bldg. 

Clarahan, Miss Elizabeth, 1716 Har- 
vard Ave. 

Clark, Walter, Y. M. C. 


Cole. Miss Lucy K., 901 th Ave. 
Collins, Josiah, 64 "Haller Bldg. 


Cm Mrs. Josiah, 1205 University 
Coliver. Samuel, 1716 Harvard Ave. 
Columbia School, 4814 43rd St. S. 

i ie Mrs. S. G., 103 Crockett 


Cotterill, Hon. George F., 2501 West- 
view Drive 


Cotterill, Roland, 3022 45th Ave., S. 
Council of Jewish Women, Temple 
rsc 

Covington, Rev.- Luther J., 323 New 
York Block 

sce Mrs. Thomas, 2025 EB. Mercer 
it. 

Crichton, J. M. D., Dept. of 
Health a ‘Sanitation 

Crocker, Miss Gertrude, 1005 Queen 
Anne Ave. ‘ 

Comaee*. Dr. Fannie Leake, 2925 
Fi Ave. 

Curtis, = Mrs. Aa M., care Seattle Hard- 


Dabne ; y. Frank, 1530 15th Ave 
Dahnken, Mrs. Ruth, 12 Triangle 


= 
, Dr. C. F., 755 Empire Blidge. 
i oe Sarah J” . 1008 Cobb _s- 


ds 2 1230 Boren Ave. 
2914 14th Ave., S. 
PF 114 White Bldg. 


WASHINGTON. 


meee. Mrs. 1727 


Bwart ow. 836 Henry Bldg. 
Fenn, cherise, 607 Leary Bidg. 
Fields, Miss Adele M., San Marco 


Apts. 

Fick, Miss Nelle Mitchell, 3208 Hunt- 
en Bivd. 

Finn, C. C., Box 1873. 

First t Unitarian Church, 415 Boston 

Bloc 

ee Mrs. G. W., 940 Harvard 

rm Mrs. Ellen S., 4706 14th Ave., 

Fisher, Miss Charlotte E., Florence 
Crittenden Home 

Flett, Mrs. Clara B., Clark Hall, 

of Wash. 
Elizabeth, 728 Broadway 
Frater, Judge A. W., 4521 15th Ave., 


Frye, Mrs. F. F., 618 Terry Ave. 
Galbraith, Mrs. James E., 1729 i7th 


Albro, Jr., 401 Pacific 

Geary, Mrs. H. Logan, 2838 Cascadia 
ve. 

Gomme. Miss Almina, Wintonia Ho- 
- 

Gillen, Mrs. R. H., 1529 Summit Ave. 

Glass, Robert C., 2017 34th Ave. S. 

Glass, Miss Rose, 2017 34th Ave., 8S. 

Goldsmith, Miss May B., 911 40th 


Ave., N. 
bee ee, Miss Nellia A., 1407 E. 45th 


Nathan, 15th 


niv. 
Foss, Mrs. 


Ave, 
Gardner, 


Gowen, Rev. Herbert H., 8th and 
James Sts. 
Granger, Mrs. H. T., 710 32nd Ave. 


Gray, Charles C., Emerson School. 
Green, Mrs. Thomas M., 1109 Summit 


Ave. 
= Austin E., 742 New York 

g. 
SS Mrs. Ella, 742 New York 


g. 
Griswold, W. S., 611 Cobb Bldg. 
visi aia Mrs. W. S., 2117 4th Ave., 


Grout, A. H., 5709 {Keystone PL 
Grout, Mre c. H., 202 13th Ave., N. 
Hadassah Corporation, The, 1615 "13th 


Haight, James A. 

Haley, Miss a, Public Library. 

Harper, Mrs. W. 651 Kinnear Pl. 

Hart, Dr. Joseph , Univ. of Wash. 

Hartmann, Miss C. Elizabeth, Ross 
Shire Hotel, 6th and Marion Sts. 

Hastings, Mrs. H. H. A., 3929 Ange- 


line St. 
ante al Mrs. A. W., 718 E. Howell 

t. 
Hayter, Richard, Central Bldg. 


Headler, Mrs. Frances King, 5525 
15th Ave., 
Herr, W. B., 900 Leary Bld 


g. 
Hesketh, Robert B., 4718 Latona Ave. 
Hess, ne Gertrude Fox, 223 14th 


Av N. 
Hickey, "Mrs. Edith M., 610 Cobb 


Hill, E. ; * Beacon Hill School 
Hughes, Mrs. P. D., 1712 15th Ave. 
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iakins, Mies Alice, 304 Melrose 
ve., 
Saesmmns te S., 18 Haller Bl 
Irwin, Dr. Lilian C., 407 Cobb ide. 


Jail .o Society, 4109 14th Ave., 


Jennings, H., 2555 llth Ave., W. 

sormsee Mis. Henry E., 1825 1-2 6th 
ve ‘ 

Johnson, Ben W., 901 7th Ave. 

Johnstone, Miss Martina, Burke Bldg. 

Jordan, Mrs. J. S&S. 3922 Woodland 


Park Ave. 

Kane, Mrs. Anna B., 7th Ave., and 
Marion St. 

cane, Thomas F., Univ. of Washing- 
on 

Keath, Miss Jessie, The Otis 


Kelley, Dr. Eugene re 318 Cobb Bld 
Keyes, Mrs. E. E., 4078 Laurel Bivd. 
Kilbourne, Edward C., 305 Epler 


Bldg. 
King County Graduate Nurses’ As- 
sociation 


King County Humane Society, 90 Co- 
a a St. 

King, F. S. R., 5039 15th Ave., N. E. 

Klass, Rev. Karl N., 2726 38th Ave., 


8s. W. 
nom, Rabbi Samuel, 916 20th Ave., 


Kohn, Leo, 22 Union Blk. 

Kutzschan, Mrs. G., 728 Broadway N. 

Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society, 
1104 Minor Ave. 


Lane, W. D., 711 White Bldg. 

Lang, J. C., care National Grocery 
0. 

Larrowe, = Katherine M., 1511 
9th N. 


Lawler, Jamee 4730 19th St., N. E. 
Layton, Dr. Edwin A., 6307 15th Ave. 


Leckenby, Mrs. E. S., 715 E. John St. 
ioe b- aaanes H., 6728 Jones Ave., 


abe. Mrs. Louisa K., Y. W. C. A. 
Lewis, Clancy M., 317 Pacific Bik. 
Lewis, L. D., 310 White Bldg. 
ae Mrs. Jesse M., 1426 4th 


Lightfoot, Mrs. Jesse Munro, Milton 
Apts., 7th Ave. and Union St. 

Lippy, Thomas §&., 711 Central Bldg. 

Lockwood, Miss Jessie M., 33 S 


and 
Waldon 

Lord, Albert B., Northern Bank Bldg. 

Lovering, Miss Lydia E., 4 and 
Newton 


Lowell, Miss Clara E., 12th Ave. N. 
Lull, H. G., Univ. of Washington. 
Luther, Otto ae Queen Anne School 
Lyon, Mrs. H., 920 Shelby St. 
McBride, ME B., 216 29th Ave 
McCutchen Miss Lydia May, 510 17th 
McDermott, Frank M., care The Bon 
Marche 
— Miss Helen, 1302 University 


McEwan, 1302 Univer- 
sity 


McFarland, Miss Sarah J. 
Ave. 8. 


Mrs. W. H., 
St. 


, 527 30th 
MeGesss, Miss Maude, 4318 7th Ave. 
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McKibben, William K., League ro 
es n, Mrs. George x 


MeMahon, 2 Miss Theresa S., 4026 10th 
ae Miss Virginia, Central 


ae Miss Alice J., Green Lake 
—. Mrs. Jessie E., 826 E. 82nd 


Martin, Dr. Mary B., 4117 Burke Ave. 
ace, Mrs. Blanche, 12 Triangle 


Masters, E. G., 3906 Woodland Park 


Matthews, Rev. John H., Plymouth 
Church, 6th and University 
+ Mrs. J., 214 17th Ave. 
Merr il, ‘Dr Lilburn, 500 9th Ave. 
Motages. © Charles, gency: Heights 


Miller, Mrs. Mary M., Perry Hotel. 
Mitchell, — Catherine, Health De- 


Monhelmer i Mrs. I., 1532 17th Ave. 

Montgomery, E. M. 3407 Gilman Ave. 

Mountaineers, The, 508 Pioneer Bldg. 
vane. b ps Margaret C., 318 Arcade 


a P Seaeee B., 911 Lowman Bld 
waar, Miss ‘Blanche, 1701 17th 


Pacific “Sch ool 
——, Pe. Mabelle M., 3001 Arcade 


Patten Davia, 1810 14th Ave 8. 
Paull, Miss Nan S., 419 Seneca St. 
Perkins, W. T., 607 Pioneer Blk. 
rr Mrs. F. V. W., 1318 Minor 


Av 
Philitps, Dr. Frederick A., 517 Cobb 


g&. 
Pinkham, Mrs. J. E., Box 1255. 
Poinier, Mrs. H. E., 7 Howe St. 
Potter, Mrs. Annie i 302 Malden Ave 
aero Rev. J. D. 'O., 411 Harvard 


7 
4 


a, Mrs. Thomas W., 621 9th 
Rand, W. S., East Seattle, Mercer 
ea Miss Carrie B., 1230 Warren 


aoe, 5 Mrs J. A. Franklin High 
hoo 

Reeves, Miss K., 1714 Grand Ave. 
Revelle, Rev. Charles S., 323 New 


Stewart A. Tsang Hall, Univ. 
of Washin 
eer eo “4 "Waldo, 2816 10th 
Vv ‘ 
neers Miss Elizabeth, 1142 17th 
Vv 


Ryan, Mrs. T. H., 1822 17th Ave.. 

St. Mary’s Guild of Trinity Church, 
8th Ave. and James St. 

Salvation a, 7 The, 323 Globe Blk. 

Sa 7% Miss ie A., Fauntleroy 

ion. 

Schalkenbach, Miss Minnie W., Perry 
Hotel. 

Schram, John, 919 Madison St. 

Genre. Mrs. Frances K., 1410 16th 

ve. 


LIST. 


Seattle Nursery Association, 
1205 Oe versity St. 

Seattle Federation of een’ s 
Clubs, 232 Harvard Ave., 

Seattle Fruit and Tiewer” Mission, 


Henry Bldg. 
Seattle Hebrew “Benevolent Society, 
nio 
Seattle Ladies’ Relief Society, 1816 
Federal Ave. 
Seattle Labor Temple 
Senttomens House, C. J. W., 17th and 


Seligm: R., 1101 Second Ave. 
od E. A., 207 White Bldg. 


Shotenti, Mra ey E., 302 10th 
Ave. N. 

Simonso ae 4 R., 714 8th Ave. 

Slaunn, 719 Cherry St. 


Smith, Charles A. 5033 2ist Ave. 
Smith; Dr. Clarence A., 718 Cobb 


Smith, Mrs. C. A., 1305 BE. Mercer St. 
one Miss Eunice, 1305 EB. Mercer 


Smith, we | Stevenson, Univ. of 


Smith, ny Winkerd” R., Alaska Bldg. 
Somnern, re. Charies, 4318 7th Ave. 


Soule, Mrs. John P., 1353 32nd Ave. S. 
Southmayd, Miss E. A., 527 30th Ave. 


Ss. 
wn Victor, 5th Ave. and Pike 
it 


Starr, W. Edward, 1208 Marion St. 
Starl, Edwin A., Univ. of Washing- 


ton. 
Stedman, A. J. 4529 Brooklyn Ave. 
Stewart, Mrs. E. A., 720 14th Ave. N. 
Stimson, C. D., 1204 Minor Ave. 
Stimson, Mrs. C. D., 1204 Minor Ave. 
Stimson, Miss Dorothy F., 1204 Minor 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS INDEX 


Admin. y oo a gga Fam. Family. Organized,-ation,-s. 
a. é — F. M. Feebleminded,-ness 

Char. Charity ice. vable. Gen. General. al Mtoe -ing 
Com. Committee Govt. Government,-al. ‘ Prison, 6, -er,ers. 
Comn. Gounasiesion “8. House,-8,ine. Prob. Probation. 


Comper. Comparison,-ative Hous. 


Prot. Protestant. 
— a. Imgt. Immigration,-nts. Pub. Public,-ity 
Conf. Conference,.,s. Indus, Industrial,-y. 
Cor. Correction,-s,-al. Inf. Infant. Ref. Reference 
C. 0.8. Charity Organiza- —- Inspect,-or-ion. Refor. Reform,-atory. 
. tion Bociety Institution,-s,-al. Bes. tion,-s,-ing. 
Crit Criticized.-ism Investg. [nvestigate,-d,-ion. Rehab. Re tation. 
Rep. Report,-ed,-ing. 
Del Delinquent,-cy. Juv Juvenile. 
de t, * Quo’ ,-atio: . 
Dept saan aay of Legis Leena ave Quot ted ” 
Devel Development,-s. -ure,-io. 
r. Description,-s,-ive,- See. Goctiene, 
-ibed. Memb. Member,-s,-ship. ° meee i 
Dise.  Discussion,-ed. Mort. Mortality Superv. Supervisor,-s,-ion. 


Mtg. lectins. 


Econ. Economic,-s,-al. 
Educ. Educate,-d,-ion. Nat. 


The. Tuberculosis. 


National. Trng. Training. 


(See Next Page for Important Explanation.) 


A 


Accidents (see indus. accidents) 
Admin., co-operation among agencies 
for chil. 304 
of char. standards 108 
of insts., purpose 198 
of pris., centralized 134 
of pris., defended 130 
of pris. system 133 
Aduit prob. (see probation) 
Advertising (see publicity) 
Agricultural (see rural, pris. farm) 
Agriculture and imgt. 50, 51, 53 
Alexander, Archibald, anecdote 23 
Aliens imgt. 46 
Almy, Frederic W., telegram of sym- 
pathy 398 
American Medical Assn. and soc. 
work 350 
Amusements, comrl., control of 369 
Anderson, — Harriet E., paper 
37 
Appropriation to Federal Chil. Bu- 
reau 323 


Appropriations to private inst. by 
cities 211 

Ariz. work for chil. 334 

Arnold, Miss Ruth, disc. 381 

Assimilation of imgt. 26, 60 

Atkinson, Rev. Henry A., address 
154 

Australia, minimum wage 232 

Ayres, Leonard P., quot. 349 


Babies (see chil., inf.) 

Bailey, Prof., quot. 295 

Baldwin, Roger N., com. rep. 73 
introduced 393 

Barnabas, Rev. Bro., com. rep. 276 

Bartlett, Dr. Dana, ref. 64 

Baths, floating, in N. Y. 171 


‘ Beach, Walter G., paper 257 


Beard, John W., address 36 

Benevolent (see char., dep., dona- 
tions) 

Bert, Mrs. Fred W., presentation 391 

Biblical ref. 14, 19, 24 
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Birmingham survey 346 

Birth registraton 173 

Blanpied, Charles W., rep. 42 

Blind, care for in Wash. 201 

Boards of Control (see pub. superv. 
admin: ) 


Brice, Sir Evelyn Ruggles, quot. 134 
fam., (see Social Justice, 
Tucker 


) 
a oe 


Bureaus of een research, ref. 


Business (see also indus.) 

big, in management of insts. 190 
Byers, Joseph P., paper 129 
Byington, -_ Margaret F., paper 


Cc 


Cabot, Dr. Richard C., quot. 383 
Calif., birth registration 177 
minimum wage comn. 230 
system of child saving descr. 306 
workmen’s compensation 272 
Case com. in Louisville 377 
Case desc., insurance 36(/, relief 356, 
357, 359, 360, 362 
work (see rehab.) 
ings of 348 
U. S., birth statistics 175 
Central Council defined 344 
of soc. agencies of Seattle 385, 391 
present status 336 
in various cities 342 
Central Council, Ea (O’Connor) 


paper 
Chalmers, quot. 24 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
descr. 75 
Chambers of Commerce (see comrl) 
Char. (see also dep., poverty, pub. 
char., private char., etc.) 


endorsement (see endorsement) 
and co-operation 148 

Cc. O. S. and char. endorsement 100 
case discipline and ideals 353 
in ~~ welfare work 338, 


Leadership in Smaller Cities (By- 
ington) paper 370 
requirements for leadership 382 
Training in Smaller Cities ( Ander- 
son) paper 376 
Char., standards and principles 106 
Chicago, growth of 342 
soc. agencies in 342 
Child abandonment in Calif. 308 
helping agencies affected by an ex- 
hibit 312 
labor and low wages in South 247 
Child Labor and the Minimum Wage 
(McKelway) paper 246 
labor, the vicious circle 316 
rearing and family efficiency 370 
Chil. (see also illegitimacy, juv., vo- 


ca ) 

Auditing the Birth Account: A 
Necessary Process in our 
Social Bookkeeping (Mer- 
iam) paper 173 

Children (Barnabas) com. rep. 276 

birth registration, Discussion (Da- 
vidson) 180 

Bureau, Federal, and birth regis- 
tration 178 

of Child Hygiene -f. N. Y. Health 


Dept., ref. 
Caring for Dependent Children in 
= (Gates) paper 


dep. among ingts. 66 


EXPLANATION. 


Names of states, etc., the usual P. O. abbreviations, as N. Y., Ala. U. S. 
Phrases in Italics alg ify titles of or Author’s name follows title. 


i Index contains the names o 
F oes not contain reference by name 


d 
tees, nor to ers whose words are > pet published. These may be found by 
reference under the words “committee” and “offi " 


contains references to all geographical divisions to which im- 


portant reference is made, except where seri 
with many references to cities or states. 


under “statistics.” The 
developments in the various states 


data or statistics are given, 
In such cases the material is usually 
— contain references to social 


usually as the te a from States. 
For the year 1913 this material is oF a in “Bulletin 62 ued by the Con- 


ference, ers, add —— and indexed. 


rts will be found not by reference. to their 


The 1 A 
the volume. 


addresses 
but under the Pans omens subjects to which they most nearly relate. 
intended to include all the more ) important subject references in 
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examples of rural needs 297 
Federal Bureau for information 
322 


functions of insts. for chil. 277 

inf. mort. in N. Y. 172 

model » * for birth registration 
17 

more valuable than agricultural 
products 182 

need of agencies 300 

need of classification in insts 294 

rescue homes Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago 335 

six fundamentals tasks of child 
saving 303 

teaching thrift 367 

The Aims and Objects of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau 
(Meriam) paper 317 

The Child Welfare Exhibit as a 
Means of Child Helping 
(Strong) paper 311 

The Need of Child Welfare Work 
in Rural Communities 
(Slingerland) paper 295 

the unplaceable class 276 

Unity in Child Helping Service 
(Cross) paper 302 

unity in treatment of dep. 304 

work for in Ariz. 334 

wrong discipline in inst. 284 

welfare exhibit, definition 311 

Church (see also religion) 

Christian, measure of success 158 

country, needs 299 

crit. 16 

definition 138 

example of practical activities 150 

field work in Providence 156 

function 24, 148, 157, 158 

indolence of pulpit 18 

originator of soc. service 23 

“Ten minutes from the Church” 


155 
The Church and Soc. Work (At- 
kinson) address 154 
(Glenn) address 138 
(Ryan) address 156 
The Church and the Community 
(Magruder) address 151 
The Soc. Work of a Church from a 
Layman’s Point of View 
(Johnson) address 146 
twofold crit. 156 
Cities and imet. statistics 43 fol. 
growth of, descr. 348, 345 
small, and C. O, 8. 370 


City (see also pub. superv. and ad- 
min.) 


appropriations to private insts. 211 
Boards of Public Welfare and 
Good City Government 
(Halbert) paper 212 
char. and cor. 186 
crit. 192 
former neglect 208 
in many cities, descr. 208 
in Wash. state 196 
char. endorsement 104 
govt., depts. of, and soc. better- 
ment 209 
improvements 76 
planning (sec housing) 
The Development of Municipal 
Charities in the United 
States (Howe) paper 208 
Civil service (see also politics) 
examinations for prob. officers 122 
in Kansas City 221 
for pub insts. 191 
Classification of pris. 131 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
descr. 84 
char. endorsement descr. 111 
Clothes and soc. justice 8 
Colo., minimum wage comn. 230 
Commercialism, new theory 91 
Comrl. A Chamber of Commerce 
Militant—The Story of 
Fifteen Years’ Work in 


Cleveland (Williams) 
paper 84 
orgs. and char. endorsement 101 
county 98 


reactionary 81 
relation of to soc. welfare, action 
of com, 73 
state 98 
prosperity, basis of 147 
The Essentials of the Oleveland 
Eaeperiment in Co-opera- 
tive Benevolence (Wil- 
liams) paper 111 
The Relation of Commercial Or- 
ganizations to Social Wel- 
= (Baldwin) com. rep. 


The Relation of Commercial Or- 
ganizations to Neighbor- 
ing Rural Communities 
(Howard) paper 92 

The Role of Commercial Organ- 
izations in Social Welfare 
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on the Pacific Coast 
(Trumbull) paper 95 
Com. on Children papers 276, gen. 

mtg. 391, sec. mtg. 405, 
408; memb. 1913, 412; 
memb. 1914, 416 

on Corrections memb. 1914, 416 

on Defectives memb. 1914, 417 

on Distribution and Assimilation 
of Immigrants: papers 26, 
gen. mtg. 392, sec. mtg. 
406, memb. 1913, 413 

on Families and Neighborhoods: 
papers 332, gen. mtg. 394, 
= mtg. 406, memb. 1913, 

on Health and Productive Power: 
papers 159, gen. mtg. 395, 
memb. 1913, 413 

on Health: memb. 1914, 416 

on Neighborhood Development : 
memb. 1914, 415 

on Nominations rep. 397 

on Organization, rep. 398 

on Probation, Prisons and Parole: 
papers 116, gen. mtg. 397, 
sec. mtg. 407, memb. 1913, 
414 

on Public Charities, memb. 1914, 
416 

on Public Supervision and Admin- 
istration : papers 198, gen. 
mtg. 396, sec. mtg. 407, 
memb. 1913, 414 

on Relations of Commercial Or- 
ganizations to Social Wel- 
fare: papers 73, gen. mtg. 
393, sec. mtg. 406, memb. 
1913, 414 

on Resolutions, rep. 400, 402 

on Social Hygiene, memb. 1914, 
416 

on Standards of Living and La- 
bor: papers 222, gen. mtg. 
399, sec. mtg. 407, memb. 
1913, 414; 1914, 416 

on The Church and Social Work: 
papers 138, gen. mtg. 398, 
= mtg. 408, memb. 1913, 

on The Family and the Commun- 
ity: memb. 1914, 415 

on Time and Place, rep. 394 

Community (see also neighborhood, 

social centers) 

and crime 136 

and the church 151 


devel. and Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce 87 
effects of a child welfare exhibit 


314 
org., Social Problems in Variously 
Sized Cities (McLean) 
paper 332 
the central council of soc. agen- 
cies 340 


under trained leadership 373 
problems and the church 144 
of growing cities 346 
welfare work (see also central 
councils of soc. agencies) 
work in churches in Providence 
156 


Compensation (see also industry, la- 
bor, wages, workmen’s 
compensation ) 

Compensaton for Industrial Diseases 
(Hoffman) paper 264 

workmen’s and imgt. 33 

Conn. birth registration 177 

Consumers’ League of Oregon, In- 
vestg. by 235 

leagues (see also Kelley, Mrs. 
Florence) 

Leagues, first and second interna- 
tional conferences 229 

Convict as a man 120 

Convicts (see prisoners) 

Co-operation of church with soc. 
agencies 144 

Constructive effort, new era 5 

Co-operation (see also under special 
topics, as health, pub. 
char., etc.) 

in imgt. 39 
of soc. agencies under Federal! Chil. 
Bureau 321 
rural and comrl. 93 
through the central council of soc. 
agencies 340 
metre” of community forces 


Cotterill, Mayor George F., address 
of welcome 387 
Country (see rural) 
County char. and cor., crit. 186 
in Wash. 195 
superv. and admin. crit. 192 
comrl. orgs. 98 
poor unit for birth registration 179 
Court decisions (see under specia! 
subjects, as workmen’s 
compensation ) 
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Courts (see also children, juvenile, 
law) 
domestic relations in N. Y. 123 
Crichton, James F., m. D., paper 165 
Crime and the Church 142 
econ. of state control 188 
Crimes and prop. in N. Y. state 125 
Criminal) (see delinquents, juvenile, 
prisoners, etc.) 
the def. 133 
the floating 119 : 
Cross, William T., acceptance of 
general secretaryship 404 
com. rep. 183 
introduced 396 
paper 302 
Custodial care 2 
function in admin. 198 


D 
Dance insp. in Kansas City 217 
Davidson, Dr. C. F., disc. 180 
Def. (see also epilepsy, mental) 
admin. agencies concerned 304 
del., examples 327 
diagnosis of juv. court cases 324 
earning ability 244 
in indus. 243 
trng. for f. m. girls 293 
Del. among imgts 69 
Dep. among imgts 66 
Devine, E. T., quot. 379 
Dietary (see also food) 
in insts. of Wash. 199 
Discipline, pris. 131, 132 
Discussions at Seattle: for names of 
speakers see minutes 385 
fol. 
Disease (see also health and medi- 


eal) 
and duty of church 142 
as cause of poverty 169 
compensation for industrial 264 
diarrheal and fly 171 
infectious 162 
relation to indus. 259 
Doctrines (see platforms, principles, 
programs) 
Domestic service bureau in Ore. 240 
trng. for girls in insts. 291 
Donations. char., in Cleveland 112 
fol. 


E 


Educ. (see also schools) 
and child saving 305 
and pub. health 162 
and ref. 131, 133 


for indus. efficiency, those needing 
237 

illiteracy and chiid labor in South 
248 


of the imgt. 60 fol. 

and soc. justice 8 

are state trng. schools penal 200 

indus., values of 239 

in relation to child saving 303 

needed for rural chil. 298 

vocational investg. 80 

Efficiency and good wages 235, 236, 

and fol. 

criterion of race efficiency 302 

in birth registration 177 


Efficiency of char. orgs. 100, 106 
of insts. for chil, 279 
of municipal char. 211 
of public health service 159 
through pub. superv. and admin. 
190 


Efficient churches 138 fol. 
Elmira Ref. and parole system 126 
Emigration from Pacific Coast 45 
Employers’ Liability (see liability) 
Employment, free bureau in Kansas 
City 217 
Endorsement, char. by Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce 89 
Developing Standards (Halbert) 
paper 106 
Charities Endorsement in Retro- 
spect and Prospect (Stew- 
art) paper 100 
char. examples 101 
nat. clearing house 106 
principles 102, 103 
The Essentials of the Cleveland 
Experiment (Williams) 
paper 111 
Eng., compensation for diseases, sta- 
tistics 268 fol. 
early child labor 247 
minimum wage 230, 233 
English = registration act, ref. 
74 
English, H. D. W., quot. 79 
English system of workmen’s com- 
pensation, descr. and crit. 
249 fol. 264 
Epileptic (see also def.) 
Epilepsy and juv. del. 327 
Equality non existent 12 
Eugenics and pub. superv. 189 
Evening schools for imgts. 62 
Exhibit method, advantages and 
dangers 316 
the child welfare exhibit 311 
Extremes, cultural and econ. 6 
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Factory insp., statistics of, in Kansas 
City 217 
Family a ee 368 
rehab. (see rehabilitation) 
forces for 344 
The American Faliy and its Prob- 
lems (Howard) paper 362 
Farrand, ge, M. D., com. 


Federation for Charity and Philan- 
—e of Cleveland, descr. 
F. M. (see also defectives) 
duty of church toward 142 
method of state control 188 
need of adequate insts. 300 
trng. in insts. 288 
Fetter, Prof Frank A., ref. 184 
Financial assistance from child wel- 
fare exhibit 312 
Fire protection in Wash. insts. 199 
Folks, Homer, quot. 208 
Food, (see also dietary) 
and soc. justice 8 
protection of supply 161 
Foreign (see immigration) 


Galsworthy, quot. 353 
Gates, W. Almont, paper 306 
German Imeprial Workmen’s Insur- 
ance Code, quot. 260 
system of workmen’s compensa- 
a descr. and crit. 249 
(1) 
Gilbert, James H., paper 248 
Gill and Pinchot, quot. 299 
Giving (see donations) 
Gladden, Washington, quot. 148 
Glenn, John M., address 138 
introduced 288 
Mrs. John M., paper 353 
—. to address of welcome 
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